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OLIERE brought his company of _— Rotrou, however, did not hold fast to 

actors, who had been wandering comedy, though Corneille did to tragedy, 

about in the provinces of France with few exceptions, so from 1636 to the 
with him for fifteen years, to Paris in 
the autumn of 1658, and on the 24th 
of October of that year gave his first 
authorized performance at the Louvre. 
On the 17th of February, 1673, he 
was carried from the stage to his 
deathbed. With him it was fifteen 
years of preparation and almost fifteen 
years of fruition. And in this second 
fifteen years the second and greater 
expansion of the French drama took 
place. 

The first had come in the palmy 
days of Pierre Corneille and Jean 
Rotrou.' These writers had begun 
their career at about the same time, 
in 1628 and 1629. They had both 
started with comedies and _ tragi- 
comedies—a style of play much in 
vogue in their day, serious in tone, 
rather extravagant in action and inci- 
dents, in which the leading characters 
turned out well. But neither had 
found his true bent until 1636, when 
Rotrou’s ‘Deux Sosies’? and Cor- 
neille’s “Cid” set the standard for sub- 
sequent comedy and tragedy in France. 
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civil wars of the Fronde in 1648 and 1649 
it was tragedy which received the most 
attention. In 1650 Rotrou died. In 1652 
Corneille temporarily withdrew from the 
stage. Then comedy got the upper hand 
with a new set of authors, among whom 
were Thomas Corneille, younger than Pierre 
by nearly twenty years, Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
better known for his stories of adventure in 
the sun and moon, Paul Scarron, the paro- 
dist of Virgil’s Atneid, and Philippe 
Quinault,* the 
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In the summer of 1658 he had played at 
Rouen, Corneille’s native town, where he 
was then living in retirement and writing 
religious poetry and translations. In 
Moliére’s stock of plays were many of 
Corneille’s tragedies. The performance of 
some of these before the eyes of their 
author—coupled, it is rumored, with the 
attractions of one of the actresses—aroused 
Corneille’s dramatic spirit from its lethargy. 
The first fruits of this awakening were seen 
in the tragedy of 








future librettist. 


This period of 
the supremacy of 
comedy was not 


lasting. If it 
may be said to 
have dated from 
1649 it was quite 
over by 1656. 
For in that year 
Thomas Cor- 
gave 

new 


neille 

tragedy a 
lease of life with 
his ““Timocrate,”’ 
a play whose 
success had been 
equaled by “Le 
Cid” only. Qui- 
nault quickly 
contributed to 
the same end by 
his classical 
‘¢Mort de 


“(dipe,”® in 
1659. From this 
time on to the 
year following 
Moliére’s death 
hardly a season 
passed without a 
new tragedy or 
tragi-comedy 
from the pen of 
this Nestor of 
the French 
theater. 

It was Moliére 
who was the oc- 
casion for the 
return of the 
elder Corneille 
to the stage. It 
was Molitre also 
who started on 
his life work 
that other great 
dramatist of 

















Cyrus.”° Even 
Cyrano, with all 
his satirical na- 
ture, had foreseen this reaction in dra- 
matic taste and had sought for a more 
stable reputation with his “Mort d’ Agrip- 
pine,” played in 1654, the year previous 
to his death. 

When Molitre established his troupe at 
the capital in 1658 he found himself in the 
midst of a revival of the nobler style of 
drama. And though he was a writer of 
comedy almost exclusively, yet he was to 
help on the enthusiasm for tragedy in a 
most marked. way by means of his acting. 


“LES FEMMES SAVANTES, 


France, Jean 
Racine. Racine 
had begun his 
literary career as a poet, but soon recog- 
nized his bent toward the theater. A per- 
sonal acquaintance with Moliére, through 
Boileau and La Fontaine, may have paved 
the way for his first effort in play-writing, 
for in 1664, when Racine was but twenty- 
four years of age, Molitre’s company 
brought out his tragedy of ‘ La Thébaide.’” 
The next year his “ Alexandre” was played 
by the same troupe, but after a few per- 
formances was transferred to the actors of 
the Hotel of Burgundy. This action in- 


” 


ACT III., SCENE II, 
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flicted an injury on Moliére which the latter 
never forgot, and so long as he was at its 
head his company never acted any of 
Racine’s plays. They were all brought out 
at the Hétel of Burgundy. All with one 
exception (“Les Plaideurs’’*) were tragedies, 
and all rivaled the success of Corneille’s 
earlier efforts, while entirely overshadowing 
his later and contemporaneous ones. ‘The 
head of French tragedy during the last 
years of Moliére’s career was Racine. The 
two Corneilles and Quinault were relegated 
to the second rank by his triumphs. 

So it may be safely said that in Moliére’s 
time tragedy fairly rivaled comedy. It 
would indeed have surpassed the latter had 
comedy not been reinforced by Moliére’s 
masterpieces. The other writers of comedy 
were of inferior talent versatility. 
Cyrano and Scarron—who had 
1660—had left worthy 
though Thomas Corneille 
occasionally attempted comedy, as Racine 
did in the one 


and 
died in 
no successors, 


and Quinault 
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Others were professional dramatists only, 
or even literary men, like Chappuzeau, 
Boursault, Donneau de Visé, and Mont- 
fleury,” the son of the well-known actor of 
Boursault 
was the best of them all, and his plays can 
still lay claim to some degree of literary 
excellence. Montfleury was next to him. 
None were on a level with the lesser writers 


tragedy, but himself a lawyer. 


of tragedy and now are but mere names in 
the history of the drama. Molitre was 
their pattern, to be admired or assailed, 
and perhaps without him they might not 
even have existed in literature. And 
deed when Corneille, Racine, and Moliére 
hold the boards there can be very little 
room for minor players. 

Moliére’s coming to Paris, therefore, may 
be said to mark the beginning of a new era 
in French drama. As actor and writer he 
could advance dramatic art in every way. 
In fact he seems to have been the center of 
the dramatic revival, for with him much of 

its glory passed 


in- 








instance already 
mentioned. 
What new au- 
thors there were 
in the field may 
be said to have 
sprung from the 
loins of Moliére. 
They aspired to 
be his rivals, and 
at best were little 
his 
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more than 
imitators. Some 
of them were 
primarily actors 
of the Hotel of 
Burgundy, such 
as Brécourt, 
D’ Hauteroche, 
and Poisson.’ 
These devoted 
themselves 
chiefly to one-act 
comedies, often 
in ridicule of 





away. The year 
his death 
Corneille perma- 
nently left the 

After 
Racine 
but two 
for the 

public, 
“Tphigénie” and 
* Phédre.”” His 
great tragedies of 
“Esther” and 
“Athalie” fol- 
lowed “ Phédre” 
at twelve years 
and more of 
distance, and 
were written for 
the girls’ school 
at St. Cyr. No 
theater per- 
formed them in 
Paris before the 
second decade 


after 


scene. 
1673 
wrote 
plays 
general 











Moliére and 


of the next cen- 





his company. “* ’AVARE,”” 


ACT 1, SCENE M11, tury, in 1716. 
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M. JOURDAIN, IN “‘ LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME.” 


Thomas Corneille and Quinault, second- 
rate writers as they were, and predecessors 
of Molitre, were the best who continued 
regular dramatic work after his time. They, 
with Boursault, were the only playwrights 
of any account who remained after Racine’s 
retirement in 1677, and of these three 
survivors Quinault since 1671 had given 
himself up wholly to the making of librettos 
for Lulli’s" French-Italian operas. Such 
sudden subsidence, however, was no new 
thing in the history of the theater. The 
stage of nearly every nation, ancient and 
modern, had seen it. There has always 
been a period of cultivation during which 
the forms of art are clearly evolved. Then 
with the advent of master minds these 
forms are given content, and the work is 


done. So it was in Moliére’s time. Several 
generations had labored on the outward 
form which French comedy and tragedy 
were to assume. It remained for Corneille, 
Molitre, and Racine to fill this form with 
life. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century it had been settled what the nature 
of French tragedy was to be. It was to 
consist of verse only, never prose. The 
verse was to be in lines of twelve syllables, 
called alexandrine from a famous medieval 
poem on Alexander the Great, written in 
that measure. The lines were to rhyme in 
couplets. The play was to be divided into 
five acts, with subdivisions into scenes. The 
characters in the play were to be people of 
high rank or commanding position in the 
state, so that what affected them might be 
considered as affecting the body politic. 
But French history was tacitly excluded 
from tragedy. Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and even Spaniards were preferred. The 
plot of the play should be in keeping with 
the responsible position of its characters. 
Nothing trivial or vulgar should be allowed 
in it, much less any comic element. 

Such was tragedy as Corneille found it 
on his advent to the stage. He improved 
upon it somewhat by making the acts more 
nearly equal and introducing a sub-plot of 
love between the leading characters, which 
should play in and out of the leading plot 
that had a more general bearing. The 
dramatic situation with Corneille is either 
a contest between love and honor, as in 
“Le Cid,” or love and patriotism, as in 
“Horace,” or love and religion, as in 
“ Polyeucte.”” Racine took a different trend 
from his great predecessor. He endeavored 
to analyze human passions and depict their 
influence on human actions. It was 
especially in the portrayal of woman’s soul 
and sentiments that he excelled, as witness 
his ‘“ Andromaque” and “Phédre.” But 
this departure, which was really a return to 
the more natural view of life, came later. 
When Moliére began his Parisian career it 
was Corneille’s heroic, almost epic, concep- 
tion of tragedy that prevailed, softened and 
at times turned into sentimentality by the 
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undue prominence of his erotic sub- 
plot and the influence of the Hétel 
de Rambouillet and its successors. 
Tragi-comedy, which very often 
borrowed its subjects from the 
cape-and-sword comedy of Spain, 
differed mainly from tragedy in its 
bloodless solutions. But indeed, 
whatever the solution of a French 
play might be, no blood-letting was 
seen on the stage. The violent 
taking-off of the leading characters 
at the close of the tragedy was told 
to the audience and not acted out 
before it. This was perhaps more 
for the purpose of preserving the 
tradition of Latin drama, which 
the French imitated, than to save 
the feelings of the spectators. 

Tragi-comedy in its outward form 
differed in no respect from tragedy. 

The same may be said of comedy 

in verse, which was the usual kind 

up to Moliére’s time, having been 
practiced by Corneille, Rotrou, 
Scarron, and the rest, in deference 
probably to Latin custom again 

and models furnished by Plautus 

and Terence. Comedy in prose, 

which had, however, an existence, 

was regarded as inferior to the 

other. It was not national, but 

an imitation of Italian comedy, 

which had long been played in France by 
companies of Italian actors. Moliere wrote 
both kinds, yet his prose comedies stopped 
short with three acts and burlesque situa- 
tions, until he risked ‘“ L’Avare” in five 
acts. And the fact that its characters 
spoke in prose was at first a hindrance to 
the success of even this masterpiece. 

In contrast with its nobler rivals comedy, 
whether in prose or verse, drew its charac- 
ters and scenes from the middle and lower 
classes. It was possible, of course, to give 
a mock-heroic twist to these plebeian situa- 
tions, as Scarron did, in which case comedy 
came nearer to tragi-comedy, and was some- 
thing like Spanish cape-and-sword comedy 
from which Scarron drew his inspiration. 
Corneille’s comedies were not heroic at all, 


“ 


CHRYSALE, IN “* LES FEMMES SAVANTES.” 


but they were not essentially comic in tone. 
His earlier ones were attempts to represent 
certain sides of social life in Paris, but his 
later, “Le Menteur’’” and its sequel, are 
character sketches from Spanish originals. 
“Le Menteur” has been regarded as the 
best French comedy previous to Moliére. 
Molitre’s earlier comedies, those he wrote 
in his fifteen years of wanderings, seem to 
have included farces, coarse and buffoon, and 
more ambitious comedies of character taken 
from Italian models that he had seen played. 
But in both classes he relied for his success 
on the traditional absurd situations and 
misunderstandings. Later his keen obser- 
vation of menand manners brought his plays 
into closer touch with actual life and charac- 
ter. Yet his fondness for the farce type 
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M. COQUELIN IN ‘ 


never deserted him, and it was “ Le Malade 
Imaginaire’’ that ended his career. 

The characters of comedy were more 
varied and at the same time more conven- 
tional than those of tragedy. The farce 
generally offered three leading ones, a wife 
and a lover who acted as dupes, and the 
husband, their butt. This simple plot isthe 
survival of the poetical French farces of the 
pre-renaissance stage. The Italians had 
improved on this limited range by fusing 
the farce with Roman comedy. The result- 
ing product was a play having such conven- 
tional characters as the girl Isabelle, the 
lover Clitandre, the father or guardian 


‘LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES.”’ 


Géronte, the clown Harlequin or Punch, 
the nurse, the boaster, and soon. But the 
situation was the same. The stupid elders 
were tricked, to the profit of the lovers. 
Corneille, as we see, rejected these vul- 
gar models, and started out to elevate the 
tone of comedy by studying contempora- 
neous lifeand customs. His attempts at re- 
form were of some advantage to his succes- 
sors. It was he who did away with the in- 
triguing nurse, played by a man in disguise, 
for whom the lady’s maid or soubrette was 
substituted that Molitre was to make so 
famous. Scarron helped along the cause by 
bringing over the valet from the Spanish 
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theater. Finally Molitre adapted the old 
conventional personages, together with the 
new ones employed by these predecessors, 
to the people he saw about him, bringing 
them back to nature and infusing life in 
them. But his particular contribution to 
French drama is the young girl, changed 
from the rather artificial traditional Isabelle 
into the modest, sensible Henriette. This 
heroine became national. She appealed to 
the ideals of the French as no other type 
had ever done, and it may not be too much 
to say that Molitre’s conception of the 
ingénue* has exercised an important influ- 
ence on the education of girls in France. 
The characters of the French drama were 
few and its situations simple. Stage scenery 
and costuming were in keeping with this 
simplicity. Tragedy had patterned closely 
after its Latin models in restricting the place 
of the action to one locality. The national 
tradition fought against this rule, and the 
audiences supported for a long time the free- 
dom of the stage enjoyed by the old miracle 
plays. But finally the custom of Rome tri- 


umphed and few tragedies after “Le Cid” 
used more than one place for the whole ac- 


tion. An abuse which may have begun with 
the great success of “ Le Cid,” and which 
consisted in seating the nobility on the sides 
and at the back of the stage itself, further 
tended to destroy all decorative effects. 
What was true of tragedy held for comedy 
also. The scenery that was set at the be- 
ginning of the play lasted until the end, 
Only in comedy the doors and windows of 
the houses fronting on the central open space 
could be used and so there was not, strictly 
speaking, absolute unity of place. Occa- 
sionally also a comedy might venture to shift 
its scenery between the acts, but this was 
rare, 

Unity of place was accompanied by unity 
of time, by which was meant that the dura- 
tion of the events in the play should not ex- 
ceed twenty-four hours. This law also was 
inherited from the Latin stage. It had 
some reason for existence in tragedy, where 
a crisis in human destiny was depicted and 
not scenes out of daily life. Consequently 
it was more rigidly adhered to than unity of 
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place even. But for comedy this unity had 
no particular meaning, and its enforcement 
there, while quite general, was undoubtedly 
due to the influence of tragedy and the in- 
fluence of unity of place. Moliére trans- 
gressed these laws in but few instances. 
There were but few theaters in Paris in 
Moliére’s time. Only one, the Hdétel of 
Burgundy, had had an authorized existence 
previous to 1628. About that date another, 
the Marais, was founded, and here most of 
Corneille’s plays were performed. ‘Toward 
1658, however, these two theaters began to 
have specialties. The older leaned more 
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toward tragedy. The younger devoted much 
of its attention to the presentation of spec- 
tacular plays, which were a kind of opera in 
embryo, demanding much machinery and be- 
ing partly setto music. Moliére’s company 
set up a third stage, which after 1661 was 
located in the Palais-Royal. Though his 
custom at first was to play a tragedy and a 
comedy at the same entertainment, yet as 
comedy developed and expanded into the 
conventional five acts the tragedy was al- 
lowed to fall out and the company became 
known as actors of comedy chiefly. Besides 
these regular establishments Italian players 
still visited Paris with their comedy of 
masks, and either occupied some manorial 
hall during their stay or else were granted a 
foothold in one of the three theaters, This 


latter arrangement was possible, because as 
a rule there were only three days in the 
week when theaters were open, Friday, Sun- 
day, and Tuesday, with Thursday added 
when the play was meeting with unusual 


DORIMENE, IN “ LE MARIAGE FORCE.” 
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success. A new piece was brought out on 
Friday, so as to insure a large Sunday au- 
dience. Weknowthatthe Italians occupied 
Moliére’s stage quite frequently, acting on 
the alternate days. So that the Palais- 
Royal was at times open every day in the 
week, 

The hour forthe performance in Moliére’s 
time was somewhat unsettled. Earlier in 
the century the play began and ended be- 
fore dark. Extra performances were given 
in the forenoon (matinées). But after Louis 
XIV. had established a morning court cere- 
monial, which detained the nobility at his 
apartments until past the noon hour, the 
theaters opened later, at four o’clock or 
even five. They were out by seven, after a 
two hours’ performance. The reason for 
this haste in acting may have been due to 
the situation of the actors, hemmed in as 
they were by a part of their audience and 
not being forced to change their costumes. 
The parterre, too, which held about one half 

of the spectators, had no seats, 
and its jostling crowd often de- 
cided the success or failure of the 
piece. Consequently it was not 
good policy to keep it waiting 
long between acts. Those whom 
the stage and parterre could not 
accommodate occupied the gal- 
leries that ran around the sides of 
the building. Here was the only 
place that the ladies could go. 
The capacity of the theaters, 
standing and sitting, was about a 
thousand. The price of tickets 
was practically what it is to-day. 

The actors were put to little 
expense for their scenery but 
were not limited as to the cost of 
their costumes. Here it was the 
material that counted and not the 
variety of dress. The stage in 
Molitre’s time had little notion 
of historical accuracy. A Roman, 
Turk, or Spaniard was all the 
same to it in outward appearance, 
the ruling fashions of Paris dic- 
tating the cut of the dress. So 
the expense for costuming could 
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be small or large as the actor desired, and 
in practice was evidently in proportion to 
his income. For the companies being 
formed on the basis of mutual profit and 
loss the door receipts were the only means 
of remuneration. These were divided 
among the players according to their im- 
portance. The authors were rewarded either 
by a sum paid by the company to them for 
their piece or by a share in the gross receipts 
for the time that their play was running. 
The social position of actors in Moliére’s 
time wasa low one. Not from any preju- 
dice against the stage, evidently, since drama- 
tists like Corneille and Scarron were on 
the same footing at the Hotel de Rambouillet 
and the other salons of Paris as poets and 
essayists, and were elected to the French 
Academy as readily. 
as though the composition of plays was the 
shortest road to distinction in the Paris of 
Moliére, as it is to-day. But with the actors 
it was another question. Their wandering, 
unsettled modes of life had evidently told 
against them. They were not admitted to 
society whether their conduct was good or 
bad. ‘They were not even considered in the 
light of literary persons. Moliére met his 
friends, Boileau, La Fontaine, Furetitre,” 
at public cafés. As a writer of comedy he 
was either not taken seriously or had in- 
curred too much hostility on the part of influ- 
ential sets, the clergy through “ Tartuffe,” 
the salons through “ Les Femmes Savantes.” 
As an actor he was considered an outcast 
with his class, and when on his deathbed he 
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BY FRANKL 


EAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN at the 
age of twenty-one, in 1643, gave up the 
opportunity to succeed his father as a 

valet to the king of France, and became a 
strolling player under the assumed name of 
Moliére. He died thirty years later, after 
having written, acted in, and managed many 
plays which still survive in their entireties 
on the French stage, and which have been 


Indeed it would seem * 


AGNks, IN “L’ECOLE DES FEMMES.” 


asked for spiritual consolation his appeal 
fell on deaf ears till it was too late. So that 
it was with the greatest difficulty that his 
widow procured a bit of consecrated ground 
in which to lay the remains of the unshrived 
comedian. 


MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 


IN FYLES, 


used in parts by English dramatists nearly 


or quite up to the present time. In one re- 
spect, and in hardly any other, Molitre was 
like our Shakespeare in his work. He knew 
by practical experience the theatrical audi- 
ences of his time, and he wrote directly and 
solely for their diversion. The standard of 
dramatic taste in Paris was not Elizabethan, 
however, and so Molitre was not required, 
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and would not have been able, to 





produce masterpieces equal to those 
of Shakespeare. The point to be 
made here is that Moliére’s plays 
have remained in use because their 
author was, for business as well as 
literary purposes, a student of hu- 
man nature. He picked out such 
themes and characters among the 
living people as would interest and 
amuse those same people, and he 
treated the subjects with the pri- 
mary and persistent intention of 
providing diversion. His genius 
enabled him to satisfy the require- 
ments of both his trade and his pro- 
fession, and that is the plain, 
common-sense, everyday reason why 
the matter which he wrote for the 
stage has, in one form or another. 
remained durable up to this day. 
Some of our contemporary play- 
wrights seek—and find, more is the 
pity —remunerative popularity by 
making vulgar pieces, which hap- 





pily are not so often indecent as 
they are merely coarse and rude. 
Others of them aspire loftily but 
impracticably to works of ethical 


value only, discussing social prob- 
lems, and ignoring the indisputable 
fact that about all the men and 
women who go to the theater do it 
Moliére 
understood the conditions and limi- 


in quest of entertainment. 














tations, and was obedient to them, 
not defiant. Ability like his, ap- 
plied as his was, will command the 
same success in stagecraft to-day, and 
without its possessor writing anything un- 
cleanly, immoral, or in any way regrettable. 
The author who aims at the mark which 
Molitre made, however, must be offensive 
to a few in order to have his pieces liked by 
the many, because he must be a keen and 
caustic satirist of existent and recognizable 
types of character. Ifthe reader isa fre- 
quenter of theaters he may have seen “ The 
Serious Family” performed. In that com- 
edy, as he will remember, a hypocritical 
clergyman.is the figure set up for exposure 


THE SCAPIN OF THE PRESENT THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
(“LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN”’ ) 


and ridicule. False pretenders in religion 
are bound to be displeased by such a play, 
no matter how much sincere Christians may 
commend the punishment inflicted upon 
even a mimic rascal in clerical disguise. 
‘The Serious Family ” is a free translation 
into English, or what in theatrical phrase is 
called an adaptation, of Molitre’s “ Tar- 
tuffe,””? made by Tom Taylor forty years ago, 
and it will serve to illustrate fairly the Mo- 
litre matter and manner to those unac- 
quainted with them in the French language. 

“The Colonel,” another and later Eng- 
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lish version of “ Tartuffe,” by F. C. Burnand, 
departs further from the original story, yet 
serves asa good example of Molitre comedy, 
the chief elements of which are keen satire, 
pungent humor, and sharp characterization, 
sometimes carried pretty close to caricature. 
“Tartuffe” had one distinction which no 
other Moliére pieces ever gained. It was 
acted in London some years ago in the orig- 
inal French form translated into English 
blank verse by John Oxenford. Fielding 
used the Frenchman’s work with a pretense 
of denying it. So did Colley Cibber’ and 
many others. 

It will be observed that plagiarism is no 
new literary crime among dramatists, and 
that Molitre was a favorite victim. John 
Dryden re-worded “L’Etourdi”® for the Eng- 
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teen years ago, and was then called 
“Wives.” Long before that its main 
idea (an old man who keeps a girl in se- 
clusion to be his wife and is then deceived 
by her) had been utilized in many differ- 
ent ways on the English stage. Isaac 
Bickerstoffe’s ‘Love in the City” made 
use, in the guise of comic opera, of Mo- 
litre’s “Le Mariage Forcé.’* David 
Garrick’s “The Irish Widow” and Mrs. 
Bentlivre’s “‘ Love’s Contrivance ” are para- 
phrases of the same piece. ‘This appropri- 
ation of Moliére material continued down 
through all his important plays. 
cieuses Ridicules’” seems to have escaped 
integral transfer, but the theme (a valet who 
imposes on two pretentious young men) has 
been borrowed often by various playwrights. 


“Les Pré- 





lish stage eleven years after its origi- 
nal production. Dryden called it “Sir 
Marten Mar-all,” and he maltreated the 
work, rendering it coarsely indecent, 
but not to its commercial damage, as 
it was performed thirty-three times in 
London—a long “run” in those times 


at 
4 


and was presented four times 
court. From “Le Dépit Amoureux’ 
Dryden took scenes bodily for his “An 
Evening Love,’ and Vanburgh later 
followed the French original closely in 
“The Mistake,” transferring the action 
to Spain. Edward Ravencroft’s 
“‘Wrangling Lovers” proved to be a 
plagiarism of the same plot, although 
the language was different. Raven- 
croft appropriated “‘ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme ’” under the name of “ The 
Citizen Turned Gentleman.” Arthur 
Murphy transferred ‘“ Sganarelle”’ into 
English, and others drew liberally on 
the matter of this play. Murphy in his 
“School for Guardians” took inci- 
of Molitre’s “L’Ecole des 
6 combining them with selec- 
Wycherley, 


995 


’ 


dents 
Maris, 
tions from other pieces. 
ever free to plunder Molitre, stole inci- 
dents from him for “The Country 
Wife,’ which was modeled, however, 
on “L’Ecole des Femmes.” 











The Wycherley piece was acted in 
New York in a much changed form fif- 


“ 


ALCESTE, IN “‘LE MISANTHROPE.” 
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To “ Le Misanthrope ” is to be attributed 
Wycherley’s “ Plain Dealer,” coarsened in 
form and perverted in teaching. Sheridan 
is believed to have found in that French 
play the inspiration for “The School for 
Scandal.” Often the only variation in the 
English versions of these works was the sub- 
stitution of a scene from one for the climax 
of another, or some other transposition of 
matter. ‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui’”” was 
looted by many English dramatists in this 
way. Fielding’s ‘“‘Mock Doctor” was one 
instance, and so late as 1844 this play, in 
an altered form, was acted at the Queen’s 
Theater in London under the title of “The 
Irish Doctor.” ; 

It is thus that the heritage which Molitre 
left to the modern English stage has come 
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to us indirectly through the plagiaristic 
drama of half a century or more ago. His 
work was easy to utilize. His creations 
were seized upon and remodeled, sometimes 
whole plays being thus appropriated, but 
oftener scenes and characters were sepa- 
rated from their original surroundings and 
embodied in assertedly new works. The 
matter was the ingenious inspiration of the 
author, it was cosmopolitan in value, and it 
possessed the inherent vigor to survive. 
The Molitre matter and memory are 
treated in a more honorific manner in 
France. Naturally the author whom French- 
men acclaim the genius of comedy is en- 
throned in their Comédie Frangais, the na- 
tional theater which he founded. No other 
Paris theater encroaches much upon this 
appropriate privilege of the Comédie. Mo- 
litre belongs to it, and this possession is 
not disputed by the performances that take 
place at the other subventioned playhouse, 
the Odéon. The theater in the Place de 


l’Odéon touches lightly the legacy that Mo- 
litre left to the house of his own making, and 
generally with the little known plays that 


have been for years dropped from the reper- 
tory of the theater in the Rue de Richelieu. 

So Molitre to-day is represented on the 
French stage by professional successors of 
the actors whom he brought together for the 
pleasure of Louis XIV., and his plays are 
performed with a care and a vigor which 
show how fresh and sincere is their place in 
the hearts of the French people. Every 
few years one of the old Molitre comedies, 
which for one reason or another has been 
out of use for a long time, is reproduced with 
new actors in the parts and with fresh ac- 
cessories. ‘Le Dépit Amoureux,” with its 
animated love story and its quick intrigue, 
has always been one of the popular Moliére 
pieces; but the fact that within the past 
twenty years it has been played 187 times 
is due in a large measure to the attention 
attracted to it by a particularly felicitous re- 
vival. The same thing prospered “Le Ma- 
riage Forcé,” which has been played 174 
times in the same period. 

But evidently the humor of “Le Malade 
Imaginaire,”™ with the troubles of a hypo- 
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chondriac, strikes a fuller note of human 
sympathy than any of the other pieces, for 
without the extra attention that a preten- 
tious revival would have brought it has 
within twenty years been given 176 times. 
The greatest number of performances in 
one season was fifteen, and the average was 
below that, but it was used regularly with 
no long intervals. The especial popularity 
of “Le Malade Imaginaire”’ is not easy to 
understand. Doubtless it is played now 
with considerably more delicacy than it was 
before Louis XIV., but at best the central 
idea—a man who determines to be rich in 
spite of nature—is not pleasant, although it 
has a theatric value which has undoubtedly 
helped the life of the play. ‘ Tartuffe,” 
with its biting satire, still lives with vigor 
enough to have reached 159 performances 
in the past two decades, and “ L’ Avare,’’” 
despite the charges of inconsistency that 
critics have made against it, was used 151 
times. 

The endurance of a play so thoroughly 
satirical as “‘ Tartuffe” answers one charge 
that writers on Moliére, particularly the 
Germans, have made against him. In a 
lesser degree “ L’Avare”’ has been assailed 
in the same way. The charge is that what 
are called the Coquelin® characters (from 
the fact that the elder Coquelin has been 
their representative) are too limited in their 
attitudes to deserve artistic respect. The 
particular situation, the envy, remorse, hate, 
or emotion of any kind, is said to be the 
feeling of the particular person under 
certain circumstances, and not of a general 
type. But even the two plays mentioned, 
which are in the highest degree illustrative 
of Moliére’s treatment of characters, lead 
the rest of his acted works to-day. “Les 
Femmes Savantes”™ has been played 121 
times, and this is another comedy strongly 
marked by the questioned traits of Moliére’s 
genius, Evidently the French can still 
recognize themselves in the Moliére por- 
traitures, despite the prophets who are still 
predicting that his vogue will soon cease. 

The other pieces that have had over 100 
performances at the Comédie [Frangais 
within twenty years are “ Les Fourberies de 
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Scapin’’* with 130, “Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules” with 151, “L’ Etourdi” with 122, 
and “Le Misanthrope” with 113. These, 
with “Tartuffe,” “Le Dépit Amoureux,” 
and “Le Mariage Forcé” have best re- 
tained their places in French favor, but a 
number of others are from time to time 
produced. It must be a labor of loyal love 
in such a case as that of the pastoral 
**Mélicerte,” which was given three times 
in 1867, after an interval of many years. 
It then passed into the repertory of the 
Odéon, aithough it has seldom been acted 
there. In twenty years “L’Amour Meé- 


“ 


SGANARELLE, IN “‘LE MEDECIN MALGRE Lu.” 
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decin”’”* had only six represen- 
tations, and five of these were 
in 1891. “Don Juan” was 
acted twice in 1877, and 
‘** George Dandin” sixteen times 
in twenty years, its vulgarity 
keeping it so nearly out of 
sight. Even in the first third 
of the century this play was 
invariably hissed. 

Between those two classes of 
plays stands another list which 
have not enjoyed the greatest 
popularity yet have never fallen 
out of fairly frequent use. 
include ‘“‘Le Médecin 
with a record of 
99 repetitions in twenty years; 
“ Amphitryon,” with 67, of 

25 were in 1877; and 
‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 


These 
Malgré Lui,” 
which 


with 56. 


The critical estimate of Moli- 


ére’s plays, which puts “ Tar- 
tuffe,”’ 
“L’ Ecole des Femmes,” 


“Le Misanthrope,” 
and 
“Les at 
the top, disagrees somewhat, it 
will be seen, with audiences’ 
appreciation of them, though 
“Tartuffe’”’ and ‘Le Misan- 
thrope”’ stand near the head of 
the list of those frequently acted. 
“L’ Ecole des Femmes” is surpassed by 
many “Les Femmes Savantes,” 
with its author’s views on learning, the 
destiny of woman, and other subjects, ex- 
pressed through the mouths of the charac- 
ters, one of the favorites. ‘Les Fourberies 
de Scapin”’ is believed to remain popular 
through the extravagantly impossible rogu- 
eries of the principal personage, but the 
liking for “Le Misanthrope,” with the 
action, cannot be readily 


’ 


Femmes Savantes’ 


nor is 


deficiency in 
accounted for. 

In the figures given it may be seen that 
the performances are few for the period 
over which they extend, but the list includes 
twenty pieces, and that makes an average 
exceeding that of the Shakespearean per- 
formanoes given in New York during the 


M, DE FERAUDY AS GROS RENE IN 
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“Lg DEPIT AMOUREUX.” 


same time. The Molitre plays are pro- 
duced with pecuniary profit, too, and in the 
regular routine of the theater, and that is an 
experience which seldom attends the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare in this country or 
England. 

There is no analogy to be drawn between 
the attitude of the English-speaking people 
toward their Shakespeare and the mood in 
which the French approach their Moliére. 
The French are willing to take the author 
for himself. They will accept his works, 
even demand them, when no extraneous 
charm has been added. The present posi- 
tion of Shakespeare in our theaters is very 
different. The Shakespearean drama at- 
tracts few auditors. Competent actors and 
adequate mounting are not enough to popu- 
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larize Shakespeare He must be made 
superbly spectacular, the actors must be the 
best alive, and even then the profit, which 
is the test of popularity, may not be forth- 
coming. After several years during which 
New York had been almost destitute of 
Shakespeare, the city was last spring sud- 
denly visited by three simultaneous pro- 
ductions of the great poet’s works. The 
representations were meritorious. There 
may have been no genius in the interpret- 
ers, but they were good enough to satisfy 
any public that was eager to see Shakes- 
peare enacted. New York evidently held 
no such public. The enterprises all met 
with scant support. 

But the French people who go to the 
Comédie Frangais to hear Moliére are seek- 
ing after what the play itself contains for 
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their pleasure. The fine actors of the 
Comédie are of course a power, but the 
greater number of the Molitre perform- 
ances are given in the summer, when the 
more conspicuous members of the company 
are not acting. Nevertheless the Parisians 
go to hear Moliére as regularly as though 
the best-known names were on the casts. 
Apart from two or three revivals within 
the past few years there is no show of 
extraordinary accessories. The Frangais 
strikes an admirable average in the matter 
of decoration, always with propriety and 
taste, but the scene is never overladen with 
what is insignificant merely because it is 
lavish. It seems, then, that we who go to 
theaters do not regard our great Shakes- 
peare as highly as the French do their 
lesser Moliére. 


LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 


BY PROFESSOR ALCEE FORTIER. 


OF TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


Learned Women) was played at 
the Palais-Royal on March 11, 1672. 
It had nineteen representations and was well 
received. It is one of Molitre’s masterpieces. 
It is the last of the great writer’s works in 
verse and the last but one of his comedies, 
and he seems, at the end of his career, 
to have wished to produce a work of rare 
artistic merit. Not only is the play wonder- 
ful as a comedy, but the style is admirable. 
The verse is natural and extremely correct, 
and suits exactly each personage. 
The following extracts will be sufficient 
for an appreciation of this delightful and 
deeply philosophical comedy.* 


| ES FEMMES SAVANTES,” (The 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
What! sister, you will give up the 
sweet and enchanting title of maiden? You can en- 
tertain thoughts of marrying! This vulgar wish can 
enter your head! 


Armande. 


*The translation is taken from ‘‘The Dramatic Works of 
Moliére Translated into English Prose,’’ by Charles Heron Wall. 
London: George Belland Sons. 1877. 


C-Nov. 


Henriette replies yes, and Armande says: 


Armande. O heavens! can such ties have charms 
for you? 

Henriette. And what at my age can I do better 
than take a husband who loves me, and whom I 
love, and through such a tender union secure the 
delights of an innocent life? If there be conformity 
of tastes, do you see no attraction in such a bond? 


Armande upbraids her sister for her low 
instincts and adds: 


Armande. Instead of being in bondage to the will 
of a man, marry yourself, sister, to philosophy, for it 
alone raises you above the rest of mankind, gives 
sovereign empire to reason, and submits to its laws 
the animal part, with those groveling desires which 
lower us to the level of the brute. These are the 
gentle flames, the sweet ties, which should fill every 
moment of life. And the cares to which Isee so many 
women given up appear to me pitiable frivolities. 
Henriette. Heaven, whose will is supreme, forms 
us at our birth to fill different spheres, and it is 
not every mind which is composed of material fit 
to make a philosopher. 
soar to those heights which are attained by the 
speculations of learned men, mine is fitted, sister, to 
take ameaner flight and to center its weakness on 
the petty cares of the world. Let us not interfere 


If your mind is created to 
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with the just decrees of heaven; but let each of us 
follow our different instincts. You, borne on the 
wings of a great and noble genius, will inhabit the 
lofty regions of philosophy; I, remaining here be- 
low, will taste the terrestrial charms of matrimony. 

The above extracts show clearly the char- 
acter of the two sisters: Armande is pe- 
dantic and affected, and Henriette is sensi- 
ble and natural. Armande rejected the suit 
of Clitandre, who now loves Henriette and 
is loved by her, but the haughty sister says: 

Armande. But do you find entire safety, tell me, 
Do you think his 
passion for you so great that all love for me can be 
dead in his heart ? 

Henriette. He tells me so, sister, and I trust 
him. i 


in the vows of a rejected lover? 


Clitandre comes up, and Henriette asks 
him to letthem know which one has a claim 
upon his love. The young man answers 
frankly that he was at first touched by Ar- 
mande’s attractions, but that he suffered so 
many slights and so much pain that he 
“looked elsewhere for a conqueror more 
gentle, and for chains less cruel.” 

In spite of Armande’s pretended indiffer- 


ence to love she is much piqued by Clitan- 
dre’s words and speaks angrily : 


Armande. You triumph, sister, and seem to fancy 
that you thereby give me pain. 

Henriette. 1, sister? By no means. I knowthe 
laws of reason will always have full power over 
your senses, and that, through the lessons you derive 
from wisdom, you are altogether above such weak- 
ness. Far from thinking you moved by any vex- 
ation, I believe that you will use your influence to 
help me—will second his demand of my hand, and 
will by your approbation hasten the happy day of 
our marriage. I beseech you to do so; and in or- 
der to secure this end—— 

Arm. Your little mind thinks it grand to 
resort to raillery, and you seem wonderfully proud of 
a heart which I abandon to you. 

Hen. Abandoned it may be; yet this heart, sister, 
is not so disliked by you but that if you could regain 
it by stooping you would even condescend to do so. 
I scorn to answer such foolish prating. 
You do well, and you show us inconceiva- 


Arm. 
fen. 
ble moderation. 
SCENE III. 
Clitandre tells Henriette that he will go to 
her father. 


Henriette. 
gain my mother over. 


The safest thing to do would be to 
My father easily consents to 
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everything, but he places little weight on what he 
himself resolves. He has received from heaven a 
certain gentleness which makes him readily submit 
to the will of his wife. It is she who governs, and 
who in a dictatorial tone lays down the law whenever 
she has made up her mind to anything. I wish I 
could see in you a more pliant spirit toward her and 
toward my aunt. If you would but fallin with their 
views you would secure their favor and their esteem. 

Clitandre. Iam so sincere that I can never bring 
myself to praise, even in your sister, that side of her 
character which resembles theirs. Female doctors 
are not to my taste. I like a woman to have some 
knowledge of everything; but I cannot admire in 
her the revolting passion of wishing to be clever for 
the mere sake of being clever. 
should at times affect ignorance of what she 
really knows. In short, I like her to hide her 
knowledge, and to be learned without publishing 
her learning abroad, quoting the authors, mak- 


I prefer that she 


ing use of pompous words, and being witty under 
the least provocation. I greatly respect your mother, 
but I cannot approve her wild fancies, nor make 
myself an echo of what she says. I cannot support 
the praises she bestows upon that literary hero of 
hers, Mr. Trissotin,! who vexes and wearies me to 
death. 
and reckon among men of genius a fool whose writ- 
ings are everywhere hissed—a pedant whose liberal 
pen furnishes all the markets with waste paper. 


I cannot bear to see her esteem such a man 


By Trissotin, the pedant, Molitre meant 
to ridicule L’Abbé Cotin, who had written 
outrageously about him. The other pedant 
of the play, Vadius, is said to designate 
Ménage,’ a savant of no mean merit but 
somewhat affected. It is not certain, how- 
ever, that such was Moliére’s intention. 
The words of Clitandre about the education 
of women seem to represent exactly Mo- 
litre’s opinion on that subject. 

The first act closes with an amusing and 
somewhat exaggerated conversation between 
Clitandre and Bélise, the sister of Chrysale,* 
Henriette’s father, who believes that all 
young men are in love with her but dare 
not tell her so openly. 


ACT II. 


SCENES I, TO Vv. 

ARISTE, Chrysale’s brother, promises his 
support to Clitandre and speaks with 
Chrysale of Clitandre’s love for Henriette. 
Chrysale consents to the marriage of the 
lovers and says: 
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Chrysale. I answer for my wife, and take the 
business upon myself. 

We shal] soon see whether he is the 
master in his house. Martine, the servant, 
comes in and tells Chrysale that her mis- 
tress has turned her out. Chrysale says 


that he is satisfied with her and that his 
wife is a little hasty at times. 


SCENE VI. 

Chrysale asks whether Martine has 
broken some china or has been dishonest, 
and Philaminte,* his wife, replies: 

Philaminte. She has with unparalleled impudence, 
after thirty lessons, insulted my ear by the improper 
use of a low and vulgar word condemned in express 
terms by Vaugelas.5 

Chrysale. Is that ? 

Phil. What! 
to be always sapping the foundation of all knowl- 


In spite of our remonstrances 


edge of grammar, which rules even kings and makes 
them, with a high hand, obey her laws! 

Chry. I thought her guilty of the greatest crime. 

Phil. What! You do not think the crime un- 
pardonable? 

Chry. Yes, yes. 

Phil. I should like to see you excuse her. 

Chry. 

Bélise. It is really pitiful. 
destroyed by her; yet she has a hundred times 


Heaven forbid! 
All constructions are 


been told the laws of the language. 

Martine. A\l that you preach there is no doubt 
very fine, but I don’t understand your jargon, not I. 

Phil. To 
call a language founded on reason and polite 
custom a jargon ! 

Mart. 
well enough, and all your fine speeches don’t do me 


Did you ever see such impudence? 


Provided one is understood, one speaks 


no good. 

Phil. 
ing ?—“ don’t do me no good” ! 

Bel. 
spite of the trouble we daily take, we cannot teach 
you to speak with congruity? In putting sot with 
no you have spoken redundantly, and it is, as you 
have been told, a negative too many. 


You see! Is not that her way of speak- 


O intractable brains! How is it that, in 


Martine does not understand what 
“‘srammar”’ means, and Bélise exclaims: 


Ba. 
the laws of the verb and nominative case, as well as 
of the‘adjective and substantive. 

Mart. Sure, let me tell you, ma’am, that I don’t 
know those people. 

Phil. What martyrdom! 

Bd. They are names of words, and you ought to 
notice how they agree with each other. 


What a boorish mind! Grammar teaches us 
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Mart. What does it matter 
or fall out ? 


whether they agree 


SCENE VII. 

Chrysale’s opinion of what a woman 
should know is amusing, but agrees still 
less with our modern ideas than Clitandre’s. 

Chrysale (to Bélise). 
sister. 


I am speaking to you, 
The least solecism one makes in speaking 
irritates you; but you make strange ones in con- 
duct. Your everlasting books do not satisfy me, 
and, except a big Plutarch to put my bands in, you 
should burn all this useless lumber, and leave learn- 
ing to the doctors of the town. Take away from 
the garret that long telescope, which is enough to 
frighten people, and a hundred other baubles which 
are offensive to the sight. Do not try to discover 
what is passing in the moon, and think a little more 
of what is happening at home, where we see every- 
It is not right, and that 
too for many reasons, that a woman should study 
and know so much. 


thing going topsy-turvy. 


To form the minds of ‘her 
children to good manners, to make her household 
go well, to look after the servants, and to regulate 
all expenses with economy ought to be her prin- 
cipal study, and all her philosophy. Our fathers 
were much more sensible on this point; with them 
a wife always knew enough when the extent of her 
genius enabled her to distinguish a doublet from a 
pair of breeches. She did not read, but she lived 
honestly; her family was the subject of all her 
conversation, and for books she had 
needles, thread, and a thimble, with which she 
worked at her daughter's ¢rousseau. 


learned 


Women in our 
day are far from behaving thus. They must write 
and become authors. No science is too deep for 
It is worse in my house than anywhere else; 
the deepest secrets are understood, and everything 
is known except what should be known. Every 
one knows how go the moon and the polar star, 
Venus, Saturn, and Mars, with which I have 
nothing to do. And in this vain knowledge, which 
they go so far to fetch, they know nothing of the 
soup of which I stand in need. 

Chrysale continues for some time in the 
same strain, and Philaminte and Bélise are 


horrified at his coarseness. 


them. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I. 

TRISSOTIN, the pedant, appears, and we 
know him already by the description of him 
by Clitandre. Philaminte, Armande, and 
Bélise are “ languishing ” to hear Trissotin’s 
epigram, and the poet says to Philaminte: 


Alas! it is but a new-born child, 
madam, but its fate ought truly to touch your heart, 


Trissotin. 
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for it was in your courtyard that I brought it forth, 
but a moment since. 

Philaminte. To make it dear to me it is suf- 
ficient for me to know its father. 

Trissotin. Your approbation may serve it as a 
mother. 


Bélise. What wit he has! 


SCENE II. 

Henriette comes in, and on seeing Tris- 
sotin wishes to run away, but her mother 
stops her: 

Philaminte. 
share in the delight of hearing wonders. 

Bélise. Ah! let us think of the new born babe, 
I beg of you. 


Come nearer, and with both ears 


Trissotin reads a most ridiculous sonnet 
and a foolish madrigal which were not com- 
posed by Moliére but were really written 
by L’Abbé Cotin and are to be found in 
his works. The three Jrécieuses® are in 
ecstasy over the sonnet and the madri- 
gal and they anticipate our present New 
Woman in their plans for the emancipation 
of their sex. 


Armande. It is insulting our sex too grossly to 
limit our intelligence to the power of judging of a 
skirt, of the make of a garment, of the beauties of 
lace, or of a new brocade. 

Bé. We must rise above this shameful con- 
dition and bravely proclaim our emancipation. 

Trissotin. Every one knows my respect for the 
fairer sex, and that if I render homage to the 
brightness of their eyes I also honor the splendor of 
their intellect. 

Phil. And our sex does you justice in this re- 
spect. But we will show to certain minds who 
treat us with proud contempt that women also have 
knowledge; that, like men, they can hold learned 
meetings—regulated, too, by better rules; that they 
wish to unite what elsewhere is kept apart, join 
noble language to deep learning, reveal nature’s 
laws by a thousand experiments, and on all ques- 
tions proposed admit every party and ally them- 
selves to none. 

Tris. For order I prefer peripateticism.’ 

Pri. For abstractions I love platonism. 

Arm. Epicurus pleases me, for his tenets are 
solid. 

Bé. agree with the doctrine of atoms®; but I 
find it difficult to understand a vacuum, and I much 
prefer subtile matter. 

Tris. 1 quite agree with Descartes about 
magnetism. 

Arm. 1 like his vortices.’ 

Phil. And I his falling worlds. 
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Arm. I long to see our assembly opened and to 
distinguish ourselves by some great discovery. 

Tris. Much is expected from your enlight ned 
knowledge, for nature has hidden few things from 
you. 

Phil. 
already made one discovery: I have plainly seen 
men in the moon. 

Bde. I have not, I believe, as yet quite distin- 
guished men, but I have seen steeples as plainly as 
I see you. 


For my part, I have, without boasting, 


SCENE V. 

This scene is one of the most amusing in 

the play, and begins thus: 
Here is the 
gentleman who is dying to see you. In presenting 
him I am not afraid, madam, of being accused of 
introducing a profane person to you; he can hold 
his place among the wits. 

Philaminte. The hand which 
sufficiently proves his value. 

Tris. He has a perfect knowledge of the ancient 
authors, and knows Greek, madam, as well as any 
man in France. 

Phil. (to Bélise). Greek! 
He understands Greek, sister. 

Bél. (to Armande). Ah, niece! Greek! 

Arm. Greek! Oh, how delightful ! 

Phil. What, sir, you understand Greek? Allow 
me, I beg, for the love of Greek, to embrace you. 

Vadius embraces also Bélise and Ar- 
mande. 

Flenriette (to Vadius, who comes forward to em- 
brace her). Excuse me, sir, I do not understand 
Greek. 

This answer of Henriette’s has become 
a proverb in the French language, and is 
used whenever one wishes to refuse some- 
thing. 

The two pedants pay the most extrava- 
gant praises to one another and end by a 
tremendous quarrel. 

Tris. 
driver ! 


Trissotin (introducing Vadius). 


introduces him 


O heaven! Greek! 


Go, you little dunce! you pitiful quill- 


Vad. Go, you penny-a-liner! you disgrace to the 
profession ! 

Tris. Go, you book-maker! you impudent pla- 
giarist ! 

Vad. Go, you pedantic snob! 

Tris. Go, go,and make restitution to the Greeks 
and Romans for all your shameful thefts. 

Vad. Go and do penance on Parnassus for 
having murdered Horace in your verses. 


Vadius ends by saying he defies Trisso- 
tin “in verse and prose, Greek and Latin.” 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE II. 

ARMANDE tells her mother that Henriette 
is willing to obey her father and marry 
Clitandre, and Philaminte gives the cause 
of her dislike to the young man. 

Philaminte. He knows that I write alittle, thank 
heaven! and yet he has never desired me to read 
anything to him. 

We see by these words that Clitandre is 
doomed, especially after he has refused 
Armande’s offer to marry him, if he cannot 
be satisfied with “‘a flame pure and clear 
like a celestial fire.” 

SCENE III. 

Trissotin appears and speaks with char- 
acteristic pedantry : 

Trissotin. 
We have had a narrow escape while we slept. A 
world has passed all along us, and fell right across 
If in its way it had met with our earth 


I come to announce you great news. 


our vortex. 
it would have dashed us to pieces like so much 
glass. 

Clitandre replies to Trissotin with irony 
and good sense, especially when he says, 
speaking of pedants: 

“These wretched scribblers get it into their little 
heads that to be printed and bound in calf makes 
them at once important personages in the state; 
that with their pens they regulate the destiny of 
crowns; that at the least mention of their produc- 
tions pensions ought to be poured down upon 
them; that the eyes of the whole universe are fixed 
upon them, and the glory of their name spread 
everywhere. They think themselves prodigies of 
learning because they know what others have said 
before them; because for thirty years they have 
had eyes and ears, and have employed nine or ten 
thousand nights or so in cramming themselves with 
Greek and Latin, and in filling their heads with the 
indiscriminate plunder of all the old rubbish which 
lies scattered in books. 
cated with their own knowledge, and for all merit 


They always seem intoxi- 
are rich in importunate babble. Unskilful in every- 
thing, void of common sense, and full of absurdity 
and impertinence, they decoy everywhere true 
learning and knowledge.” 


Philaminte is enraged at the words of 
Clitandre; she decides that Henriette shall 
marry Trissotin this very evening and 
kindly invites Clitandre to the wedding. 
The unfortunate lovers hardly trust Chry- 
sale, who promises his support, and rely only 
upon their constancy to one another. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I. 

HENRIETTE has a conversation with Tris- 
sotin and speaks to him in the most noble 
and womanly manner, The wretch rejects 
her pathetic appeal to his feelings, and the 
courageous girl declares that she will never 
marry him. 

SCENES III. TO V. 

Chrysale seems to have a little more 
courage and resists his wife for some time. 
He tells the notary that Clitandre is to be 
Henriette’s husband, while Philaminte says 
that it is to be Trissotin. 

At length Chrysale is silenced by his 
wife and there seems to be no more hope 
for Clitandre and Henriette. Ariste, how- 
ever, imagines a stratagem which brings out 
clearly Trissotin’s rascality. Philaminte 
and Chrysale receive letters announcing to 
one that she has lost her lawsuit and to the 
other that his bankers have failed. Phila- 
minte retains her philosophy and _ says, 
showing Trissotin: 

Philaminte. His wealth will be sufficient for us 
and for him. 

This proposition does not please the 
magnanimous Trissotin, and he replies: 

Trissotin. No,madam; cease, I pray you, from 
pressing this affair further. I see that everybody is 
opposed to this marriage, and I have no intention of 
forcing the wills of others. 

Philaminte is astounded at Trissotin’s 
baseness, but Clitandre offers her all that 
he possesses. Henriette believes that now 
she is poor and says that she loves Clitandre 
enough not to burden him with her ad- 
versity. Ariste announces that the letters 
are false and that it is a stratagem to test 
Trissotin. 

Now that Philaminte no longer opposes 
the marriage of Henriette and Clitandre 
Chrysale triumphs and tells the notary: 

Chrysale. Now, sir,execute my orders, and draw 
up the contract in accordance with what I said. 

The conclusion of the play, unlike that of 
most of Moliére’s comedies, is admirable 
and shows the wonderful genius of the 
author, his wit, his knowledge of the human 
heart, equaled only by William Shakes- 
peare, the author of “ Hamlet.” 
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BY MARGUERITE 


N the first rank of the world’s drama- 

tists and comic writers, satirist and 

scholar, wit, humanitarian, as was 
Moliétre, what is the part and what are the 
parts that he assigns to womankind in the 
pictures of life he puts upon the stage? 

A comparison with the women charac- 
ters of Shakespeare inevitably suggests 
itself, but must be discarded at the outset, 
for Shakespeare’s creations, like the pas- 
sions he portrays, are on a gigantic scale, 
while the people of Moliére rarely rise 
above the stature of the average human 
being. Also it is to be noticed that in Mo- 
litre the feminine rdles instead of standing 
out in bold relief, with the strong contrasting 
individualities of Beatrice, Portia, Rosalind, 
take their color from the group of plays to 
which they severally belong. There are 
the women of the satires and of the comedies 
of manners, the heroines of the romances 
transplanted from Spanish or Italian soil, 
and those of the classic myths done into 
French for the amusement of Versailles. 
But within clearly established limitations 
every type is real, every example bears the 
closest scrutiny, every creation is the work 
of a great master. 

For the exploitation of a heroine as such 
a love story is essential in a comedy, but as 
in Molitre love pure and simple is rarely 
the dominating theme, it naturally follows 
that the heroine is rarely the personage of 
the play. Taking the group of which 
“L’Avare,” “Tartuffe,” ‘Le Malade Im- 
aginaire,’” and “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme”’ are shining examples, the motif is 
the vice or foible of an elderly man and the 
plot is worked out on a love story of a 
rather conventional character. L’Avare 
himself, Le Malade Imaginaire, Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, and Orgon, the victim 
of Tartuffe, are all men of advanced years, 
heads of families. Each has a daughter, 
young, lovely, and accomplished. Each 
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daughter loves, and is beloved by, a youth, 
amiable, virtuous, and devoted. Each 
father has picked out a son-in-law according 
to his own tastes, which never happen 
to be his daughter’s, and each father is 
ultimately outwitted through some reaction- 
ary movement of his own foible and is pre- 
vailed upon accordingly to bless the rightful 
lovers. Harpagon,'’ the miser, of course 
chooses a wealthy suitor for Elise; Argan, 
the hypochondriac, decides on a doctor for 
Angélique ; Orgon, Tartuffe’s dupe, wishes 
to give Mariane to that sanctimonious 
sinner, while Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
naturally has a marquis in his eye for his 
Lucile. 

These young girls are all sisters in kind 
and character. They have charming 
comedy scenes, in which they profess their 
love, generally to a faithful waiting-maid 
whose ready wit brings about a happy 
solution of their troubles, or in which they 
exchange vows of eternal constancy with 
their lovers; scenes in which they either 
defy their fathers or implore them, pre- 
ferring death or a convent to an unloved 
husband, and occasionally piquant scenes 
in which their lovers appear in disguise 
and make love to them under the very nose 
of a stern but easily bamboozled father. 

In “Le Malade Imaginaire” there is a 
pretty picture of daughterly affection. 
Argan, exasperated by Angélique’s refusal 
to give up her Cléante, decides to make his 
will in favor of his second wife, Béline, a 
deceitful, scheming woman, who humors 
her husband’s fancied ailments with an eye 
to his bank account. Toinette, the shrewd, 
faithful maidservant who contradicts Argan 
as no one else dares, suggests that he try 
Béline’s sincerity by feigning death. Angé- 
lique has not scrupled to deceive her father 
by receiving her Cléante as a singing 
master and avowing her love for him loud 
and lyrically before Argan and a roomful of 
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people, who mistook the performance for a 
singing lesson; but nevertheless Angélique 
is overcome with grief and penitence on 
hearing the rumor of her father’s death, 
renounces Cléante, and decides to expiate 
her disobedience in a convent. Béline, on 
the other hand, is enraptured at her sup- 
posed widowhood and prepares to lay hands 
on Argan’s ready money—but Argan comes 
very much to life, and all ends as it should. 

In this play there is the one child’s part 
Molitre has put upon the stage—that of 
Louison, Argan questions the little girl to 
learn if Angélique receives visits from 
Cléante, but as Louison will not betray her 
sister he prepares to whip her. At the first 
swish of the rod Louison lies down stiff and 
stark, apparently lifeless. Argan, a prey to 
hypochondria, bursts into lamentations for 
his child. When she feels that he has been 
sufficiently punished, “There, there, papa! 
Don’t cry! I am not quite dead,” says 
Louison. 

Nicole, the waiting-maid in “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” is a counterpart of 
Toinette, but Nicole’s task to bring her 


play to a happy conclusion is easier, be- 
cause Lucile’s love affair with her Cléonte’ 
has the sanction of her mother, Mme. Jour- 


dain,® a homely, sensible dourgeoise. It is 
not as difficult as it might seem to introduce 
Cléonte into the house disguised as the son 
of the grand Turk and to obtain Jourdain’s 
consent to his marriage with Lucile. 

“Le Tartuffe” stands out with a strong 
group of women characters. There is the 
inevitable and delightful waiting-maid, 
Dorine, and there is the mother-in-law, 
Mme. Pernelle, who merely by the little 
speech to each member of the family as she 
takes leave after a call makes us understand 
all their idiosyncrasies better than pages of 
description. Pinero has touched the same 
note in the bishop’s wife of ‘The Benefit 
of the Doubt.” As a variation on the 
usual love scene Moliére gives the young girl 
Mariane a piquant quarrel with her adoring 
and adored Valére, whom she later marries, 
though her father had designed her for 
Tartuffe. The real heroine is Orgon’s 
wife, Elmire, a calm, sweet character de- 
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void of passion, who is forced, against her 
natural good taste, to permit the shameless 
advances of the hypocrite Tartuffe that 
Orgon’s eyes may be opened to the real °* 
nature of the guest whom he is harboring to 
the ruin of his home. 

In the romantic comedies of intrigue, 
such as “Les Fourberies de Scapin”’ and 
“L’Etourdi,” the types are less sharply 
differentiated and the heroines are beautiful 
slave-ladies who turn out to be the daugh- 
ters of noblemen. 

“Le Dépit Amoureux”’ gives us a maiden, 
Ascagne,* who has been brought up asa 
boy to save an inheritance to her family. 
Being apparently her sister’s brother there 
are complications with two eligible lovers 
—fortunately one apiece!—-and there is 
one strong scene in which Lucile has to 
defend her good name, which has been 
called into question by her brother-sister’s 
vagaries. Like Rosalind, Ascagne does her 
own wooing, and successfully. It is a good 
play, but lacks the poetic charm of the 
comedy of “Arden.” 

The workings of love in these plays are 
along the lines of comedy intrigue, with the 
conditions of family life as the obstacles to 
be overcome, rather than a development of 
the passion with any psychic movement. 
The dialogue is spirited and natural, Molitre 
having discarded the stilted style of the 
romantic models then in vogue for some- 
thing more akin to nature. 

Shakespeare, whose married life seems 
to have been one of calm, made a tragedy 
of jealousy. Molitre, who lived daily 
tragedies through jealousy of his inconstant 
wife, turned the sufferings he experienced 
into material for many a merry comedy. 

Céliméne,’ the brilliant though wholly un- 
sympathetic heroine of “Le Misanthrope,” 
causes her gloomy lover unspeakable pangs 
through her fondness for admiration. But 
can we blame a lady whose lover is a mis- 
anthrope, and who is herself a widow, only 
twenty, with a much-applauded wit? Her 
foils are Arsinoé,® a Tartuffe in petticoats, 
and Eliante, a young person who says and 
does sensible things from beginning to end 
and who marries well into the bargain. 
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Jealousy in love is also the theme in 
“Don Garcie de Navarre,” but as the very 
well-bred and well-conducted Done Elvire 
gave the don no cause whatever for five 
acts of jealous suffering it is small wonder 
that the play was not a popular success. 

“L’Ecole des Maris” teaches a lesson to 
guardians who are educating their wards to 
be their wives. The brothers Ariste and 
Sganarelle differ widely as to the way to 
bring up the two sisters Isabelle and Léonor, 
whom they intend to marry. Sganarelle is 
strict, jealous, and exacting with his special 
Isabelle, while Ariste is generous and in- 
dulgent to his chosen Léonor. Léonor 
rewards her tutor’s trust with a sincere 
affection, and delivers herself of some neat 
little speeches on her pleasure in wedding 
a man of sense and heart, though many 
years her senior. It is interesting to know 
that Molitre entrusted the réle of Léonor 
to Armande Béjart,’ the young girl whom 
later he at the age of forty made his wife. 
Isabelle, a graceful, sprightly figure on the 
scene, of course chooses a lover for her- 
self, and marries him by stratagem—to the 


eternal confusion of the race of Sganarelles. 
Agnés, of “L’Ecole des Femmes,” stands 
out a distinct creation among the women of 


Molitre. Arnolphe, a jealous, priggish 
egotist, has adopted her to train—not edu- 
cate—her to be his wife. He wishes her to 
be stupid and would have preferred her to 
be plain that she may not be attractive to 
other men. For accomplishments she is to 
sew, say her prayers, and be submissive to 
her husband. One Horace, a friend of 
Arnolphe’s at that, discovers her retreat. 
Agnés’ lack of learning does not prevent 
her being bewitchingly naive, spontaneous, 
and natural, anda fine young love grows 
up between the two. Agnés is so innocently 
ingenuous that she confides the whole affair 
to Arnolphe. He, infuriated, bids her throw 
a paving-stone at Horace, who is watching 
beneath her balcony. The obedient Agnés 
does so, but softens the deadly blow with 
a love letter wrapped about the missile-—— 
either the letter was long or the paving- 
stone small !|—a letter tender enough to cure 
any hurt it may inflict. Of course love 
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laughs at locksmiths in the end. Agnés’ 
father, supposed to be a peasant and in 
heaven, comes on the scene alive and a 
nobleman, and marries Agnés to Horace 
while the discomfited Arnolphe stands by. 

“George Dandin,” the comedy expanded 
from the one-act farce ‘‘Sganarelle” was 
attacked by Moliére’s enemies because in it 
he paints a woman unfaithful to her mar- 
riage vows. His defenders truly retort that 
there is nothing alluring in his presentation 
of the sin, it being one of the excellencies 
of the comedy that the shameless Angé- 
lique is a wholly repellent character. This 
play gives a highly comic sketch of an 
elderly dame of oppressively lofty rank, the 
mother of Angélique, who can only forget 
that she is the wife of a De Sotenville long 
enough to remember that she was borna 
La Prudoterie. The suivante* of the play 
is the bad maid of a bad mistress, and the 
three are utterly devoid of heart. 

Jealousy lies between Amphitryon and 
his wife Alcméne® in the play which bears 
the former’s name. As in the Greek myth 
it is Jupiter who is trying to usurp the hus- 
band’s place, but Alcméne is a true and de- 
voted wife and the god is finally obliged to 
go back to Olympus and leave home-keep- 
ing folks alone. 

Psyché, of the play begun and indicated 
by Molitre, becomes a glowing creature in 
the lines attributed to Pierre Corneille. 
Love appears on the boards as a stage 
lover, and gods and goddesses bless his 
union with the maiden Psyché made im- 
mortal, There is a strong sketch of two 
jealous sisters who conspire against Psyché’s 
life and whom the gods sentenced to hard 
labor in Hades for the crime. 

“Mélicerte,”’ the unfinished pastoral, gives 
a dainty picture of a shepherd offering a 
sparrow as a sweetheart-token to the shep- 
herdess of his vows. “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,” “Les Femmes Savantes,” and 
“La Comtesse D’Escarbagnas”” form a 
strong group in which the foibles of women 
come under the satirist’s lash. La Com- 
tesse D’Escarbagnas is a sketch of a coun- 
try lady whose head is turned with one 
short visit to Paris, and whose subsequent 
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life is a vain effort to live up to the manners 
of the metropolis. 

The satire of “‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules” 
was leveled at a coterie conspicuous for ro- 
mantic sentimentality of thought, clothed 
in speech as bombastic and affected as was 
that of the Elizabethan euphuists. Madelon 
and Cathos, who serve as examples of this 
exaggerated preciosity,” are the daughter 
and the niece of a worthy tradesman, Gorgi- 
bus.” Sentimental as Lydia Languish, they 
are shocked, however, at the commonplace 
conventionality of marriage, and chide 
Gorgibus for his insupportable vulgarity in 
entertaining two excellent proposals on their 
behalf. They expect some day to learn 
that they are of illustrious birth, and mean- 
while they change their simple names to 
the more lofty sounding ones Aminte and 
Polyxéne. Sophisticated as they think 
themselves, they are easy victims to a trick 
by which the valets of the suitors they have 
flouted appear before them disguised as 
men of rank, with a dazzling parade of mock 
learning and spurious adventure. The Vicar 
of Wakefield’s artless daughters are not more 


readily imposed on by the pretended “la- 
dies of quality from town” than are Aminte 
and Polyxéne by their lovers’ serving men. 


“Les Femmes Savantes” is a five-act 
comedy, much the same in character as the 
one-act ‘*Précieuses Ridicules,’’ but less 
farcical and cutting deeper. Affectation, 
bad taste, the neglect of the first duties of 
life for a tawdry show of wisdom, are 
mirrored with a wit that makes the play as 
comic as the underlying thing is serious. 
The first entrance of Philaminte, the mother 
of the household, paints the domestic situa- 
tion to which the would-be pedantry of the 
womenkind has brought the family. Phila- 
minte is chasing Martine, the cook, from 
the house, for Martine, though an excellent 
cook and a shrewd, trustworthy soul to 
boot, is liable to make occasional mistakes 
in grammar. The aunt, Bélise, wants days 
and months to be reckoned by ides and 
kalends;* the oldest daughter, Armande, 
exhorts her younger sister, Henriette—a 
nice girl with a wholesome love affair on 
hand—to give up an earthly husband and 
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wed philosophy; the three ladies together 
desire to found a college to remove im- 
proper syllables from proper words. A 
very questionable person is introduced to 
them as a student of Greek. “He knows 
Greek! Good heavens, be knows Greek!” 
they cry, transported with emotion. ‘My 
dear, we must kiss him for his Greek!” 
And they do. That Molitre meant no slur 
to woman’s mind is clear, since Henriette— 
who marries her lover in the end—has some 
of the aptest speeches of the play. It is 
interesting to know that the réle of Mar- 
tine, the cook, was not only drawn from 
Moliére’s own cook Martine but was 
actually played by the original. 

The romantic play of “Don Juan” gives 
us a sad and stately Done Elvire, who 
appears once in the first act to reproach 
her lover for neglect and again, later on, to 
pray for his conversion. Two of the don’s 
victims, Charlotte and Mathurine, who are 
village coquettes with a provincial dialect, 
are sketched with much naturalness, 

The honors of “La Princesse d’ Elide” 
go to the Spanish Moreto, from whose 
charming comedy “ Disdain with Disdain ” 
Moliére adapted it. Less important be- 
cause further removed from real life than 
many of the plays, it must be remembered 
as one of the rare instances where Molitre 
does not open the drama with the heart 
affair well under way. Here we have 
actually the birth of love. The young 
princess has contemptuously spurned suit- 
ors by the score, but one, Euryale, the 
bravest and most illustrious, decides to 
meet her with her own weapons and van- 
quish Her Highness’ disdain with an 
assumed disdain. The plan succeeds ad- 
mirably; the young lady is at first piqued 
by Euryale’s indifference to accomplish- 
ments which she rather ostentatiously 
exhibits. But—greater crime than ignoring 
her dancing and singing—he pretends to 
fall in love with one of her maids of honor, 
even going so far as to propose for the 
young lady’s hand. The princess mistakes 
for hate the emotion with which she learns 
this news. Through hate, as she fancies, 
for Euryale she begs the king, her father, 
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to prevent the match. Her sagacious father 
instructs her in the real nature of her feel- 
ing toward Euryale, and the princess, her 
heart awakened, mourns however that this 
uncomfortable god Love is not a beast of 
the woods to be slain with her huntress 
arrow. But she marries Euryale. 

Briefly summing up, it may be said that 
Molitre does high honor to woman’s intel- 
ligence and woman’s heart. Women, clever 
and witty, abound in the comedies, and 
Molitre’s people breathe, move, speak. 
They are not puppets. The jealous woman 


and the prude are foils to their high- 
minded sisters and are as unlovely here as 
they always are in the play behind the play. 


Full justice is done to wifely love, and the 
one picture of an unfaithful wife is not 
made alluring. The fidelity of the woman- 
servant to her employer is conspicuously 
painted, often being used as an essential 
part of the machinery of the plot. Moments 
of lofty personal distinction are few. Of 
great maternal love there are no instances, 
nor are there opportunities given for love’s 
great sacrifices. Filial love is not absent. 
Love, fresh, young, happy, natural, abounds. 

From the standpoint of the women 
characters the writer’s personal generaliza- 
tion would be that while he is not—who is? 
—the universal Shakespeare, he is still the 
“incomparable Moliére.” 


THE STORY OF MOLIERE’S LIFE. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES A. 


HARRISON, LL.D., L.H.D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


HE 15th of January, 1622, is a mem- 
orable day in the literary calendar of 
France, for on that day one of the 

brightest of Parisians was baptized. 

“Bright” is an appellation—an Ameri- 
canism—peculiarly appropriate to Moliére, 
a man and a personality who filled a 
whole reign with intellectual radiance. He 
was typically Parisian, too—even more so 
than those other marvelous types of Paris, 
Villon, Voltaire, Regnard, Beaumarchais, 
Béranger, Scribe,’ each of whom stands for 
something typically and intensely Parisian 
—wit, sauciness, skepticism, grace, or bril- 
liant dialogue. 

Moliére, however, was not the babe’s real 
name. ‘“ Poquelin” stands behind Moliére 
as “ Arouet” stands behind Voltaire. The 
Poquelins were hereditary upholsterers, 
Molitre sharing a modest merchant or 
professional ancestry with such men as 
Franklin and Jasmin, Béranger and Gray, 
Dickens and Cervantes, Chaucer and 
Schiller. Printer, barber, hat-maker, re- 
porter, soldier, vintner, Zapéssier,? what not, 
the fairy godmother cares not, just so her 
favorite child receives and welcomes the 
golden gift of genius. 


In Paris Molitre grew up, around the 
edges of the market where in Paris, as in 
the Athenian agora,’ all the city life gathered 
and sparkled ‘and bubbled in ’32. When 
he was only ten years old he lost his 
mother; to this has been ascribed the fact 
that in the wide and fertile stretch of his 
comedies, crowded with every variety of 
piquant, pretty, solemn, or sunny figure, the 
true mother is absent, but the stepmother 
abounds, the widower is frequent, the twice- 
married father (like Moliére’s own) is held 
up to omnipresent ridicule. 

Nicolas Poquelin, the father, became 
upholsterer to the king. And in and out of 
the palace and purlieus young Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin ran, noticing, grimacing, drinking 
in wit, wisdom, experience, full of the sight 
of fair women and gallant men, until at 
sixteen he entered the Jesuit college at 
Clermont. The shop-boy had always been 
passionately addicted to the play, whither 
his fond grandfather Cressé constantly 
carried him. 

At that time there was an old theater in 
the fashionable quarter called the Hétel 
de Bourgogne, where the “Enfants sans 
Souci’ and the “Sots”® had left delightful 
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reminiscences of themselves in the way of 
farces and sofies* and horseplay, and the 
ancient pieces of Garnier’ and Hardy, 
Mairet,® and even Corneille, wrung laugh- 
ter or tears from the gamins. Here above 
all—amidst the Theater of the Fair of St. 
Germain—shone the famous buffoons Tur- 
lupin, Gros, Guillaume, Gaultier Gurguille,° 
and here Moliétre, who began with farces as 
Schiller and Goethe began with tragedies, 
sat and absorbed the fun, the raillery, the 
brightness, and (it must be confessed) the 
slime of his maiden efforts in the art of 
Thespis,” the histrionic art which he devel- 
oped out of these coarse filaments into the 
sheen and fineness of spun glass. 

These were Molitre’s three schools: the 
school of life, the school of the Jesuits, 
and the school of Scaramouch," who 
danced in the public square and cut up 
buffoon antics before the not over-elect 
audiences of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

Of all he learned masterfully. The Ariel- 
like spirit-of Shakespeare and Cervantes 
had left the earth only six years before it 
reincarnated itself anew in the mask of 


Moliére, just over the Pyrenees, just over 


the channel. What was called the esprit 
Gaulois,” the quintessence of laughing Old 
France “half-seas over,” half in its cups, 
began with him a marvelous and delicate 
process of distillation, refining, like that 
undergone by coarse saccharine substances, 
into sweet, clear crystals. Moliére’s brain 
was a rare alembic through which these 
smudgy, often obscene, frequently intol- 
erable, things passed, to emerge as posi- 
tively brilliant re-creations, different from 
anything his Italian predecessors or Spanish 
contemporaries could suggest or furnish. 
His spirit, like Voltaire’s, seems to have 
been sharpened by whetting against that 
of the Jesuit fathers. Both his poetic 
vocation and his general intellectual culture 
profited by the teachings of Clermont. He 
became a good humanist, an excellent 
philosopher, an absorbed reader of the 
poets, a ravenous imbiber of the Latin wit 
of Terence. 

Above all, at this college he became the 
friend of the Prince de Conti, which was 
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perhaps a better thing for him than all the 
humanism, philosophy, poetry, or wit that 
the good Jesuits could teach him. In one 
sense Molitre was already an incomparable 
natural philosopher, of the untaught, use- 
less-to-teach kind, ready-made from the 
start and only waiting for an opportunity to 
show the philosophy that was in him. Phil- 
osophy of this kind is generally born only 
in men like Socrates, Aristophanes, or 
Moliére. Learned dissertations exist on 
the point whether Molitre was a pupil of 
the philosophic Gassendi; abundant evi- 
dence exists to show that he derived infinite 
fun frofwh the jargon, the superciliousness, 
the unintelligible jabber of the schools. 
Pancrace, the Aristotelian, Marphurius, the 
Pyrrhonian, the delicious nonsense of ‘Les 
Femmes Savantes” and “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ” babble delightfully of the 
green fields where this bee-like genius was 
at home in early youth and whence he 
brought honey of that “sardonic” kind 
that produced a grin. 

The serious side of Moliére’s nature, 
however, comes out even at this time when 
his first literary effort resulted in a trans- 
lation of the noble though arid Epicurean 
poem of Lucretius, “De Rerum Natura.”® 
This was Gassendi’s prayer-book. An Epi- 
curean Moliére undoubtedly was, but rather 
of the Lucullian than the Lucretian kind. 

At that date too Moliére, like Goethe, 
and James Russell Lowell, and so many 
celebrated men in their youth, dabbled in 
law and even, some said, in theology; any 
skimmer of ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin ” 
or “Le Malade Imaginaire” will know 
that his knowledge of lawyers, if not of law, 
was abounding; and of medicine he knew 
enough to make his doctors immortal. In 
1643, when he was twenty-one, he declared 
his intention of going on the stage. Just 
a few years before (1635) the French 
Academy had been founded; in 1636, 
when Moliére was fourteen, all Paris rang 
with the beauty of Corneille’s “Le Cid”’; 
the lovely verse of “‘ Lycidas”’ was humming 
in Milton’s brain; Descartes had emitted his 
wonderful and revolutionizing ‘ Discourse 
on Method” (1637); and Corneille had 
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twice more electrified his contemporaries, 
first with the great pagan drama of 
“Horace” (1639) and then with the great 
Christian drama of “ Polyeucte,” perhaps 
his masterpiece (1640). 

The stage was ripe for a new apparition, 
of a lighter, laughter-loving kind, after the 
majestic elocutionary work of Corneille. 
Racine, seventeen years Moliére’s junior, 
was only four years old. Moliére had a 
rare opportunity. Louis XIV.’s_ warlike 
triumphs, beginning with Rocroy™ in 1643, 
were soon to be paralleled by intellectual 
triumphs of an even finer sort. 

But Moliére, like Shakespeare, must learn 
his art practically as an actor before taking 
up his keen pen to depict the human nature 
about him; accordingly he and a number 
of men and women comrades formed, in 
1643, a dramatic company called L’Illustre 
Théatre. A year after he assumed the 
stage name of Molitre, though all his 
life long he proudly retained the modest 
appellation ‘“¢apissier, valet de chambre du 
*® and described himself simply as a 
6 as Socrates wanted 


rot,’ 
“bourgeois de Paris, 


to be known simply as a “citizen of the 
world.” 

The 
hopes, went on a tour of the provinces, but, 


gay little company, full of high 
soon returning, fell into debts and dif- 
ficulties, and Moliére, like Bunyan, like 
Cervantes, had a taste of prison—the prison 
of Le Chatelet.” Thus ended the “ Illus- 
trious Theater,” as many another youthful 
venture had ended—in misadventure. 

Molitre, one of the wittiest spirits that 
ever lived, began by playing tragedy, not 
comedy, as he had begun his literary 
career not with the sparkling choruses of 
Aristophanes but with the heavy-wheeled 
philosophy of Lucretius; and he soon 
drank the bitter cup that he toyed with. A 
long apprenticeship of suffering was under- 
gone; like Wilhelm Meister, he spent his 
Wanderjahre™ in travels, in flitting through 
France from Bordeaux to Toulouse and 
Toulouse to Nantes and Rouen, in those 
swiftly dissolving and recombining theat- 
rical companies that came together and 
melted asunder like mist. 


THE STORY OF MOLIERE’S LIFE. 


This “ Odyssey of a dozen years” is pic- 
turesque but it is painful. The provincial 
peregrinations of Moliére doubtless schooled 
him abundantly in the observation of char- 
acter and manners. Now the cities through 
which he passed, even in legendary form, 
fight over the brilliant honor he did them; 
then he slipped through their towered and 
fantastic streets unobserved, unhonored, and 
unknown. The busy and boisterous life 
of the time loved plays and playwrights, 
and the bright memory of the great Paris 
comedian associated itself permanently 
with many a hall and castle and tennis 
court and seigneurial salon” by the winding 
Loire and the rushing Rhone and the silver 
Garonne as the troupe played under the 
patronage of the Duc d’Epernon. A pho- 
netic scribe of these days spells the famous 
name Morlierre, thus incidentally telling 
us how it was pronounced (with short 0); 
“ Sieur Morliere, comédien,” is another tran- 
scription of the celebrated pseudonym, be- 
longing to this period. 

It is pleasing during all these wanderings 
in the warm South—the beautiful rose- 
blooming, olive-crowned A/idi—to notice the 
ripening of this precocious genius to which, 
as to our immortal Will, only about fifty 
years of existence were allotted, crowded 
with intense and uninterrupted mental ex- 
citement. The Corneilles, the Sophocleses, 
the Hugos, the Goethes live to be old men, 
serenely sinking into a beautiful evening- 
time; but no such lovely vesper sail into 
cloudless seas conducts “beyond the bar” 
the alert and quicksilver-like souls of Mo- 
litre and Shakespeare. Perhaps if Moliére 
had continued to help the king on with his 
shirts of mornings or had gone on uphol- 
stering the palace chambers, like his fore- 
fathers, his keen intelligence would not have 
worn through the fleshly tabernacle so soon, 
and he too might have landed in the 
adipose, apoplectic senescence of Renan or 
Thackeray. 

It was at Lyons in 1653 that he became 
acquainted with the Italian comedies of 
Grotto, Barbieri, and Secchi,” and then be- 
gan the far-reaching influence of Italian 
burlesque, farce, and intrigue over the 
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poet, from which he fully emancipated hifn- 
self only toward the zenith of his career. 
“L’Etourdi” his first comedy, was the re- 
sult of this contact. 

In 1662 began the tragedy of his life— 
his love for Armande Béjart, a girl of six- 
teen when he married her, illustrating sig- 
nally that fruitful theme “the unhappy 
loves of men of genius.” Tasso, Milton, 
Socrates, Alfred de Musset, Byron, Bulwer, 
Dickens—why extend the list of classically 
celebrated men who join Moliére, ‘“ married 
and miserable” or it may be hopelessly in 
love with unworthy creatures ? 

This girl led him a terrible dance and 
doubtless suggested scene after scene in his 
multiple comedy of human life, where love 
and jealousy and madness and recriminating 
bitterness disport themselves with all too 
personal, all too biographical, intensity. A 
silly coquette, “‘ Mademoiselle” Moliére (as 
the custom was to call her) could not appre- 
ciate the elevated talents, the wonderful 
versatility, the fertility and inventiveness 
without end of a man who could lift comedy 
from the gutter, where the Italians had left 
it, to a throne where sat in state the superb 
figures of “ Tartuffe,”’ of “ Alceste,” and of 
“ Céliméne.” 

To reach these delicate and exquisite cre- 
ations perhaps Molitre was obliged to pass 
through a domestic purgatory in which his 
own soul should be wrapped as in a Dan- 
tesque circle of purifying flame ; but he suc- 
cumbed, still a young man, on the mount of 
torture. At any rate the personal accent, 
the voice of the soul speaking out of Dante’s 
flame, wrings the heart as the eloquence of 
“Le Misanthrope,” the agony of the ruined 
family life in ‘“Tartuffe,” the desperately 
funny scenes, pathetic in their ludicrousness, 
of “* Les Femmes Savantes,”’ fall on the ear 
and startle the reader like a personal cry for 
help. The sorrowing, sinking, drowning 
poet appeals pitifully to his audience in verse 
of melting beauty, in language that wrung 
delight from Boileau, and Racine, and the 
Prince de Condé, and these friends under- 
stood how tragic a truth lay beneath the rip- 
pling laughter of all these Scapins, Harpa- 
gons, Chrysales, and Monsieur Jourdains. 
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Fortunately, with his masterful pen Mo- 
litre could write off the miseries of his mind 
and heart andhousehold. The twenty years 
from 1653 to 1673 were truly a golden age, 
a long annus mirabilis,” for him, during 
which brain and imagination worked like an 
engine and a powerful music filled the world 
and court of France such as it had never 
heard before. 

What this court was or came gradually to 
be the interested reader can see in the bril- 
liant “‘ Letters ”’ of Madame de Sévigné, the 
“Memoirs” of Saint-Simon, the thinly-dis- 
guised “ Fables” of La Fontaine, and the 
biting portraits and maxims of La Bruyére 
and La Rochefoucauld. A corrupt, spark- 
ling, witty, gossip-loving, luxurious “ nest” 
was the Paris of that day when Louis XIV. 
was young and puissant, and an astonishing 
wealth of talent filled the kingdom with mas- 
terpieces of art, architecture, engineering, 
dramatic composition, and literary prose. 
A brief glimpse into Voltaire’s delightful 
“ Siécle de Louis Quatorze” reveals a 
gallery of intellectual wealth equal to those 
famous galleries of Versailles soon to rise 
eighteen miles from Paris in all their gor- 
geous extravagance. 

As Voltaire reigned the supreme intellec- 
tual king of the eighteenth century, so Molitre 
was king in the seventeenth, in the more fas- 
cinating realm of comedy, in the airier prin- 
cipality of wit, in the light and spiritual 
kingdom of laughter. His marvelous tri- 
umphal progress from his first four comedies 
of intrigue in the Italian-Spanish man- 
ner, (“ L’Etourdi,” “Le Dépit Amoureux,” 
*“‘ Sganarelle,” “‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
the latter a miraculous anticipation of the 
New Woman), through the profound comedy 
of character and manners (L’ Ecole des 
Maris,” “ L’Ecole des Femmes ’’) to the twin 
masterpieces of high comedy (‘“ Le Misan- 
thrope,” “ Tartuffe”’), all in the course of 
twenty years, recalls that exquisite ceiling of 
Guido’s” in which Apollo is king and all 
heaven is flushed with radiance and color, 
in a poetic auroral march. 

And he was probably even more success- 
ful as an impresario,” an arranger of fétes 
and ballets and diversions for the king—im- 
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promptus, pastoral dramas, and _ pictorial 
nothings—than as the delineator of finished 
types like Arnolphe, Don Juan, Harpagon, or 
Chrysale. His versatility helped him to a 
knowledge of every stage detail, and what 
he didn’t know he divined. He was in- 
deed, as Boileau called him, “ erudite” 
both in all these things and in his famil- 
iarity with the Latin, Spanish, and Italian 
stage-craft from which he generously bor- 
rowed and transplanted. De Visé and Co- 
tin cried “ Thief!” as Edgar Poe hooted at 
Longfellow ; but as the critic Nisard observes, 
the copper that he stole turned in his hands 
into gold: the Plautinian or Terentian orig- 
inal could with difficulty be traced. It 
would take a subtle analysis indeed to turn 
back the golden honey in the jar into the 
flowers and pollen from which it came! _ 
Tennyson and Shakespeare are thieves of 
the same royal kind as Moliére and Corneille 
and Horace. Faguet in his admirable pre- 
sentation of Moliére truly says that he was 
the creator of French comedy, though 
against this Corneille, with his earlier “‘ Men- 
teur,’”’ might well have something to say. 
It is certain that in the throng of illustrious 
men that distinguished this reign he stands 
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ott as the most generally, genially, and 
gloriously gifted. 

In the plenitude of his powers, after the 
swift composition of nearly thirty works, 
many of the first rank, this man whom the 
Sun King loved to honor and to whose first- 
born he stood godfather fell in convulsions 
on the stage while he was playing—too real- 
istically, alas!—the rédle of ‘“*Le Malade 
Imaginaire.” The audience roared at the 
realism of the scene, not dreaming that it 
was a death-scene of the most tragical char- 
acter they were witnessing, too late realizing 
the irreparable loss to Paris, to France, and 
to the world. And the disgraceful sequel: 
refused burial in consecrated ground by the 
archbishop of Paris, the body of Moliére lay 
for four days unburied, until at last it was 
grudgingly consigned to the cemetery of St. 
Joseph. 

A little over a hundred years later a com- 
mittee of the French Academy, recognizing 
the great luster he had shed on France, de- 
creed a sort of posthumous admission to the 
shade of the mighty comedian, and wrote 
underneath his bust this proud inscription : 

“Rien ne manque a@ sa gloire; il manqguait 
@ la notre!” 


L’AVARE (THE MISER). 


BY JEAN C. BRACQ, A.B. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES, VASSAR COLLEGE, 


HE dependence of great writers upon 
co-workers, dead or living, is now a 
fact generally accepted. Writers of 

genius, and especially dramatic writers, 
have not only seized the current expressions 
of their day and assimilated the contempo- 
rary thought, but they have also borrowed 
specific works which become the web of new 
creations. ‘Le Cid” was the idealization 
of a Spanish drama which had itself already 
been the theme of literature. Racine took 
from the most perfect historical pictures of 
Tacitus his “ Britannicus”’; from the most 
exquisite masterpieces of the Grecian drama 
his “ Andromaque” and his “ Iphigénia,” 
not to speak of his “Esther” and his 


“ Athalie,” taken from Hebrew literature. 
Even Moliére, the most original of French 
playwrights, evolved his “L’Avare” from 
the “Aulularia ” of Plautus. 

This use of plots furnished either by his- 
torians or by other dramatists is far from 
detrimental. It is the codperation of the 
past with the present, the creative energies 
of an individual elaborating into new and 
living forms subjects which have not reached 
their highest expression or which have 
ceased to have a deserved currency in litera- 
ture. Nor is this done at the expense of 
originality in the truest sense of the term—a 
high artistic creation. ‘Le Cid” of Cor- 
neille is more original than his “ Mélite,” 
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the “Andromaque” of Racine than his 
“ Bajazet,” and “L’Avare” of Molitre 
than his “‘ Les Femmes Savantes.” A com- 
parative study of “ L’Avare” with its source 
brings home these principles as well as the 
intrinsic merits of this play of Moliére. 
Plautus introduces the “ Aulularia” with 
the monologue of the household god, who 
through sympathy for the daughter of Euclio, 
the miser, leads him, in a miraculous way, 
doubtless, to find a pot of gold. This dis- 
covery has a most disturbing influence upon 
Euclio, who is seized with extraordinary 
restlessness on account of his fear of losing 
his treasure. He tortures his servant, 
Staphyla, by his miserly aberrations. By 
his conversation he arouses the suspicion 
of those from whom he wishes to conceal 
the fact that he possesses a treasure. A 
wealthy bachelor, Megadorus, a most rea- 
sonable, frugal, and thrifty man, asks 
Euclio’s daughter in marriage. The miser 
erroneously suspects that Megadorus has 
heard of his concealed wealth, but still he 
consents, provided the bridegroom will meet 
is ar- 


the expenses of the wedding. It 
ranged that the marriage shall take place 
that evening. Megadorus sends cooks and 
musicians to Euclio’s house to prepare the 
feast, but the miser brutally treats them to 


blows. He no longer believes his treasure 
to be secure in his house, and so he con- 
ceals it in the Temple of Faith, but as he 
discovers Strobilus, the slave of Lyconides, 
in hiding there he transfers the money to 
the grove of Sylvanus, another divinity. 
This act does not escape Strobilus’ notice, 
and later on the gold does not escape his 
hand. 

In the meantime Megadorus, having heard 
that the daughter of Euclio has been dis- 
graced at the festival of Ceres by Lyconides, 
his nephew, declines to marry her. Lycon- 
ides comes to inform Euclio of his uncle’s 
decision, and to ask for himself the hand of 
Euclio’s daughter, at the very moment when 
the miser discovers that his money has been 
stolen. Lyconides’ plea must begin with a 
confession of wrong to Euclio’s daughter, 
which is interpreted by the distracted miser 
as the acknowledgement of the theft of the 


pot of gold. The equivoque is continued in 
a very interesting dialogue until Euclio dis- 
covers the reality of his twofold misfortune. 
Lyconides forces his slave to confess that 
he has stolen the gold. The end of Plautus’ 
piece has been lost, but we know by the 
acrostic argument which is prefixed to the 
play that Lyconides recovers the gold and 
returns it to Euclio, who not only gives him 
his daughter but also the pot of gold for his 
dowry. Thereby the purpose of the house- 
hold god is realized and the miser’s daugh- 
ter has the enjoyment of the gold. 

Harpagon, the miser of Molitre, secures 
his wealth by the ordinary process of acqui- 
sition and by usury. His parsimonious 
spirit has disastrous consequences upon his 
children. His daughter, Elise, loves a 
young nobleman, Valére, who can find no 
better way to reach Harpagon’s heart and 
secure his consent to their marriage than 
by becoming his intendant and ostensibly 
approving his penuriousness at every turn. 
His son, Cléante, who loves a most worthy 
young lady, also deceives him. Harpagon 
is kept in a constant state of anxiety and 
fear by the thought of the insecurity of a 
large sum of money which, after the manner 
of the times, he has hidden in his garden. 

In addition to this he has matrimonial 
plans for all. Beginning with himself, he 
announces to his children that he is about 
to marry a lovely young woman, who is none 
other than his son’s loved Mariane. This 
son shall marry an unknown but wealthy 
widow and his daughter shall wed Seigneur 
Anselme, not less than fifty years of age, 
because he is rich and asks no dowry. As 
she demurs, he asks Valére, his intendant, 
to convince her, and so he does, but not in 
the way expected by Harpagon. Cléante, 
kept in stingy restraints, and wishing to 
elope with Mariane in the case his father 
persists in his intention, attempts to secure 
money from an unknown usurer, at enor- 
mously high rates of interest. When the 
usurer and the borrower are suddenly 
brought together, father and son stand face 
to face. 

Harpagon wishes to welcome his france 
with becoming preparations, but his hospi- 
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tality must not cost anything. At last, dur- 
ing the visit of Mariane, which is a long and 
unconscious display of his avarice, he dis- 
covers that his money, stolen by his son’s 
servant, is missing. His expressions of 
anger and despair are almost identical with 
those of Euclio. Harpagon’s mind mo- 
mentarily loses its equilibrium. His cook, 
Master Jacques, who has a spite against 
Valére, accuses him of the theft. Valére, 
thinking that he has been betrayed in his 
scheme to secure Elise’s hand, admits his 
design. Harpagon understands that Valére 
confesses to the theft of his money. The 
expressions of love for Elise are taken as 
avowals of unpardonable liberties with his 
cash-box. 

At last the guid pro quo’ ceases. Harpa- 
gon urges Siegneur Anselme to wrest Elise 
from Valére. Anselme declines to marry a 
young woman against her will. In the dis- 
cussion which follows between the two 
suitors of Elise, Mariane discovers that 
Valére is her brother, and Anselme that the 
two are his children. Cléante thereupon 


comes and tells his father that if he will 
give up Mariane and allow him to marry 


her he will recover his money. Harpagon 
consents, provided Anselme will require 
no dowry, will pay the expenses of the two 
weddings, and will buy him a complete suit 
of clothes for the occasion. At last Valére 
and Elise, Cléante and Mariane are happy. 
Anselme rushes out to see his wife, 
whom he recovers after years of a hopeless 
separation, and Harpagon to contemplate 
his gold. 

The “ Aulularia” has a sort of super- 
natural beginning, and the end is the reali- 
zation of a supernatural purpose. There is 
no dramatic progression in the play and 
none of those dramatic surprises which rivet 
the attention. The interest lags. The 
steps in its development are artificial and 
suggest mosaics rather than paintings. 
“TL Avare” takes one into the very quick of 
life. It unfolds itself naturally from the 
acts of the Miser. He affects first the lives 
of his children, then of his servants, and 
lastly of the outer world. The Euclio of 
Plautus ceases to be a miser as the piece 
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ends. Harpagon, after a thorough exhibi- 
tion of an unsurpassed avarice, shows at 
last an absolute subjection to it. Notwith- 
standing serious imperfections the plot of 
“L’Avare”’ is animated, varied, interesting, 
and as a whole most felicitous. 

The psychological excellence of this play 
is patent. It introduces us at once to the 
fundamental characteristics of Harpagon 
which became determining forces upon his 
children, his servants, and outsiders. It has 
been objected that no such man as Har- 
pagon has ever been known; that may be 
true, and yet it is certain that every miser 
will find in Harpagon the leading traits of 
his dominant passion. 

In “L’Avare” Molitre was true to the 
part which he played, in some ways, as a 
great social and moral reformer. The in- 
fluence of this play must have been strongly 
felt, as avarice was one of the common 
French vices of the times. Independently 
of the fact that the data of “ L’Avare”’ are 
more moral than those of the “ Aulularia,”’ 
Moliére exhibits admirably the rapacity of 
the father compelling his daughter and son 
to deceive him. The condition of despair 
into which Harpagon’s avarice has driven 
his son leaves him no other alternative than 
prodigality, and when he is irresistibly 
thrown into the hands of usurers, by the 
law of retribution Harpagon, attempting to 
swindle a stranger, robs his own son, that 
is, himself. The discourse of Valére to Har- 
pagon upon the seriousness of marriage is 
a most eloquent reductio ad absurdum’® of 
literature against the evil of alliances made 
by parents for their children regardless of 
them. After this came the exposition of 
the way in which Harpagon is deceived 
through moral self-blinding. 

In the dialogue with one of his servants, 
Master Jacques, is set forth the hypocrisy 
of avarice. The Miser, riveted to his greed- 
iness, wishes to appear generous. All 
through the play one sees the evils of avarice 
crushing the moral life of this tinsel Laoco6n*® 
and his children. Molitre, nowhere more 
than in this play, has given the measure of 
his understanding of the working power of 
passion, the complexity and correlation of 
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evil volitions in man, and the law of moral 
or immoral increment whereby one’s moral 
nature becomes intensified. 

The translation of the plays of Moliére 
cannot render the wit nor the subtleties of 
his art any more thana photograph can give 
us the shades of light and color of the paint- 
ings of masters. Still a fair measure of his 
artistic power can be conveyed by a few ex- 
tracts. To that end the following are given, 
but simply as fragments of a most interest- 
ing whole.* 

We will begin with a speech of La Fléche, 
a friend of Frosine, a woman of question- 
able integrity who has prepared the mar- 
riage of Harpagon with Mariane and expects 
a reward for her work. 


La Fiéche. You don’t know Harpagon. Har- 
pagon is of all beings the least humane, the mortal 
of all mortals the hardest and closest. There is no 
service great enough to arouse his gratitude suffi- 
ciently toopen his purse. Yes, praise, esteem, kind- 
ness you may have to any amount, but as to money, 
itis of nouse. There is nothing more dry, more 
barren, than his grace and his courtesy, and give is 
a word for which he has such a dislike that he never 
says “I give,” but “I Zend you a good morning.” 

Frosine. Well, but I know the art of fleecing 
men. I possess the secret of reaching their tender- 
ness, of tickling their heart, and of finding their 
weak spot. 

LaF. Those are of no use here. 
soften, as far as money is concerned, the man we are 
speaking of. Upon that point he is a Turk, of a 
Turkishness to drive any one to despair; and one 
could starve in his presence and he would not budge 


I defy you to 


an inch. 
utation, honor, and virtue, and the mere sight of 
any one making demands upon his purse sends him 
into convulsions ; it is striking him on his tenderest 
spot, it is piercing him to the heart, it is tearing out 


In short, he loves money better than rep- 


his very vitals. 


The scene in which Harpagon refers to 
the marriage of his daughter with Anselme 
to Valére, her lover, is a rare bit of irony. 
I wish to give her [his daughter] to- 
right, for husband, a man as rich as he is good; and 
-he hussy tells me to my face that she won’t have 
What do you say to that? 

What do I say to it? 
Yes. 
Eh! Eh! 
What? 


Harpagon. 


him. 
Valere. 
Har. 
Val. 
fTar. 


* The translation used is a revision of that of C. H. Wall. 
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Val. I say that I am on the whole of your opin- 
ion, and that you cannot but be right; yet perhaps 
she is not altogether wrong, and 

Har. Howso? Seigneur Anselme is an excellent 
match ; he is a nobleman, and a gentleman too, kind, 
dignified, judicious, who rolls in wealth. He has 
no children left from his first marriage. Could she 
find anything better ? 

‘al. Thatis true. But she might say that you 
are going rather fast, and that she ought to have at 
least a little time to consider whether her inclination 
could reconcile itself to 

Har. It is an occasion which I must grasp by the 
forelock. I have a chance here which I should 
not find elsewhere ; and he agrees to take her with- 
out dowry. 

Val. Without dowry? 

HTar. Yes. 

Val. Ah! I have nothing more to say. That is 
an overwnelming reason before which she must 
yield. 

Har. It is quite a saving to me. 

Val. Assuredly; that cannot be gainsaid. It is 
true that your daughter might represent to you that 
marriage is a more serious matter than people are 
disposed to believe ; that the happiness or misery of 
a whole life depends on it, and that a bond which is 
to last till death should not be lightly entered into. 

Har. Without dowry? 

Val. You are right. 
thing, doubtless. There are those who might tell 
you that on such occasions the affection of a daugh- 
ter should be consulted, and that this great differ- 
ence of ages, of disposition, and of feelings might be 
the cause of regrettable occurrences. 

Har. Without dowry ! 

Val. Ah, there is no reply to that! That’s well 
known. Who in the world could impugn that? I 
do not mean to say that there are not many fathers 
who would not set a much higher value on the hap- 


That must decide every- 


piness of their daughters than on the money they may 
give for their marriage ; who would not like to sacri- 
fice them to their own interests, and who would 
above all things try to see in marriage that sweet 
conformity of tastes which is a sure pledge of honor, 
tranquillity, and joy; and that 

Har. Without dowry! 

Val. Itistrue. That closes the lips to everything. 
Without dowry! How can any one resist such an 
argument? 


We will look at Harpagon again, sketched 


in a lighter mood, as he prepares for the re- 


ception of his fancée. ‘To Dame Claude he 


says : 
Har. To you I commit the task of cleaning every- 


where; but above all be careful not to rub the fur- 
niture too hard for fear of wearing it out. Besides 
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this, I put the bottles under your charge during sup- 
per, and if any one of them is missing, or if anything 
gets broken, you will be responsible for it, and pay 
it out of your wages To you Brindavoine, 
and to you, La Merluche, belongs the duty of wash- 
ing the glasses and of serving the drink; but only 
when people are thirsty, and not according to the 
custom of certain impertinent lackeys, who urge 
them to drink, and put the idea into their heads 
Wait until 
you have been asked several times, and remember 


when they are not thinking about it. 


always to have plenty of water. 
La Merluche. 
far. 
but be careful not to spoil your clothes. 


Shall we take off our overalls, sir? 
Yes, when you see the guests coming, 
Brindavoine. Youknow, sir, that one of my doub- 
lets is covered with a large stain of oil from the 
lamp. 

La Mer. And I, sir, that my breeches are all 
torn behind, and that, saving your presence, one 
sees 

Har. (to La Merluche ). 
the wall and always face the company. 


Peace! Turn carefully 
toward 
( To Brindavoine, showing him how he is to hold his 
hat before his doublet to hide the stain of oil.) And 
you, always hold your hat in this fashion when you 
wait on the guests. 


Har. Now, Master Jacques, I have kept you for 
the last. 


Jac. 


Is it to your coachman, sir, or to your cook 
you wish to speak ?—for I am both. 


To both. 
But to which first? 

Har. To the cook. 

Jac. Then wait a minute, if you please. (Master 
Jacques takes off his stable-coat and appears dressed 
as a cook.) 

Har. What the deuce is the meaning of all this? 

Jac. Now Iam at your service. 

Har. I have decided, Master Jacques, to give a 
supper to-night. 

Jac. (aside). Great wonder! 

Har. Tell me, can you give us a good treat ? 

Jac. Yes, if you give me plenty of money. 

Har. The deuce! Always money! It looks as 
if they [the servants] had nothing else to say than 
Always that same word in 
mouths, money! They always speak of 
money! It’s their pillow companion, money! 

Val. (to Jacques). Never did I hear such an 
impertinent answer! Would you call it wonderful 
to provide good cheer with plenty of money? Is 
it not the easiest thing in the world? The most 
3ut an able man should 


Har. 
Jae. 


money, money, money! 
their 


stupid could do as much. 

talk of a good supper with little money. 
Jac. A good supper with little money? 
Val. Yes. 


L’AVARE. 


Jac. (to Valére). Very well, Mr. Intendant, you 
will oblige me greatly by telling me your secret, and 
also, if you like, by filling my place as cook; for 
you keep on meddling here and wish to be a 
factotum. 

ffar. What shall we want? 

Jac. Ask that of Mr. Intendant, who will give 
you good cheer with little money. 

Har. I am speaking to you and expect 
you to answer me. 

Jac. 

far. 
for eight. 
enough for ten. 

Val. 

Jac. 
of soup and five side dishes; soups, entrées 

Har. 
town? 

Jac. Roast—— 

Har. (putting his hand over Master Jacque’s 
mouth ). 


Hold your tongue. 


Stop! 


How many will there be at your table? 
Eight or ten; but you must reckon only 
When there is enough for eight there is 


That is evident. 
Very well, then; you must have four tureens 


What! do you mean to feed a whole 


Ah, wretch! you are eating up all my 
substance. 

Jac. 

Har. (again putting his hand on Jacque’s mouth ). 
More still ? 

Val. (to Jacques ). 
body? 


Entremets 


Do you mean to kill every- 
And has your master invited people in order 
Go and read a 
little the precepts of health, and ask the doctors if 


to destroy them with overfeeding ? 


there is anything so hurtful to man as excess in 
eating: 

Har. He is right. 

Val. Know, Master Jacques, you and people 
like you, that a table overloaded with eatables is a 
real cut-throat; that to be the true friends of those 
we invite frugality should reign throughout the 
repast we give, and that according to the-saying of 
one of the ancients, “ We must eat to live, and not 
live to eat.” 

Hlar. Ah! how well said that is! Come near, 
let me embrace you for this last saying. It is the 
finest sentence I have ever heard in my life: “We 
must live to eat, and not eat to live.” No; that 

How do you say it? 
That we must eat to live and not live to 


isn’t it. 
Val. 
eat. 
Har. (to Jacques). Do you hear that? 
(To Valére). Who is the great man who said 
that ? 
Val. 
now. 
Har. 
me. 


Yes. 


I do not exactly recollect his name just 


Remember to write down those words for 
I will have them engraved in letters of gold 
over the mantelpiece of my dining room. 
Val. I will not fail. 
it in my hands. 
ffar. 


As for your supper, leave 
I’ll manage it as it should be. 
Do, then. 
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Jac. So much the better; all the less work for me. 

Har. (to Valére). We must have some of those 
things of which it is not possible to eat much and 
that satisfy directly. Some good fat beans and a 
paté well stuffed with chestnuts. 

Val. Depend upon me. 

Har. Now, Master Jacques, you must clean my 
carriage and have my horses ready to drive to the 
fair. 

Jae. Upon my word, sir, they 
are not at all in a condition to stir. I won’t tell 
you that they are helpless on their bedding for the 
poor things have none. But you make them keep 
such rigid fasts that they are nothing but phantoms, 


Your horses! 


ideas, and mere shadows of horses. 

Har. They are much to be pitied. 
nothing to do. 

Jac. And because they have nothing to do must 
they have nothing to eat? It wouid be much bet- 
ter for them, poor things, to work much and eat to 
It breaks my heart to see them so 


They have 


correspond. 
reduced; for in short I love my horses, and when I 
see them suffer it seems as if it were myself. 
day I take the bread out of my own month to feed 
them ; and it is being too hard-hearted, sir, to have 


Every 


no compassion upon one’s neighbor. 

Master Jacques is not only moved by the 
sufferings of his horses but also by the 
thought of the impression which Harpagon, 
whom he loves, has made upon the public. 

Jac. (to Harpagon). I will tell you frankly that 
you are the laughing-stock of everybody; that they 
taunt us everywhere by a thousand jokes on your 
account, and that nothing delights people more 
than to make sport of you, and to tell stories with- 


out end about your stinginess. One says that you 
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have almanacs printed, where you double the ember 
days and vigils so that you may profit by the fasts 
which you force upon all your house; another, that 
you always have a ready-made quarrel for your serv- 
ants at Christmas-time or when they leave you, so 
that you may give them nothing. One tells a story 
how, not long since, you prosecuted a neighbor’s 
cat because it had eaten up the remainder of a leg 
of mutton; another says that one night you were 
caught stealing your horses’ oats, and that your 
coachman—that is, the man who was before me— 
gave you, in the dark, a good, sound drubbing, of 
which you said nothing. In short, what is the use 
of going on? 
to hear you pulled to pieces. 


We can go nowhere but we are sure 
You are the butt and 
jest and byword of everybody; and never does any 
one mention you but under the names of miser, 
stingy, mean, niggardly fellow, and usurer. 


The preceding extracts illustrate Moliére’s 
method in throwing his search-light upon 
his characters and his artistic power in 
exhibiting them. It must be remembered 
that the texts which we read do not convey 
a full idea of the great French comedian’s 
masterpieces. They are to the full dra- 
matic creation what notation is to music, 
and in order to display their full excellence 


they must be rendered by such artists as 


Moliére himself and Coquelin. With such 
an interpretation “L’Avare” will easily 
hold one of the highest places among the 
best comedies of the world for its artistic 
power, its intense interest, and above all for 
its moral qualities, 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP 


CHRISTIANITY VINDICATED BY ITS ENEMIES. 
Lf. The transcendent excellence of Chris- 
tianity as a religious system. 
[Movember 1.] 

S to the literary excellence of the 
Bible one unwitting acknowledg- 
ment shall suffice. When in Paris, 

Hon, Daniel Webster heard an account of 
a French infidel who happened to find ina 
drawer of his library some stray leaves of a 
volume unknown to him. Like most infi- 
dels he had a habit of denouncing the Bible, 
though he never read it. These fugitive 


VINCENT. 


leaves contained the prayer of Habakkuk 
(chap. ili.). Being a man of fine literary 
tastes he was captivated with its poetic 
beauty, and hastened to the club house to 
announce the discovery to his associates. 
Of course they were anxious to know the 
name of the gifted author, to which inquiries 
the elated infidel replied, “A writer by the 
name of Hab-ba-cook, of course a French- 
man.” Great was his surprise’ when in- 
formed that the passage was penned by 
one of God’s Jewish prophets. “This I 
regard,” said Webster, “as one of the 
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sublimest passages of inspired literature.” 

But at this point we have to do with the 
moral and religious excellence of Chris- 
tianity. 

In their better moods skeptics of the 
earlier and the later times have made ex- 
traordinary declarations in regard to the 
elevated character of our holy religion. 

Bolingbroke, a distinguished English deist, 
said: “No religion ever appeared in the 
world whose natural tendency was so much 
directed to promote the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind as Christianity. No sys- 
tem can be more simple and plain than that 
of natural religion as it stands in the gos- 
pels. The system of religion which Christ 
published and his evangelists recorded is a 
complete system for all the purposes of re- 
ligion, natural and revealed. Christianity 
as it stands in the gospels is not only a com- 
plete but a very plain system of religion. 
The Gospel is in all cases one continued 
lesson of the strictest morality, justice, be- 
nevolence, and universal charity.” 

Thomas Paine said: ‘Jesus Christ was 
a virtuous and an amiable man. The mo- 
rality which he preached and practiced was 
of the most benevolent kind. Though many 
similar systems of morality had been 
preached by Confucius and by some of the 
Greek philosophers many years before, and 
by many good men in all ages, it has not 
been exceeded by any.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, one,of the most 
radical doubters of our times, says: 

“T grant that some of the precepts of Christ 
as exhibited in the gospels—trising far above 
the Paulism which is the foundation of ordi- 
nary Christianity—carry some kinds of 
moral goodness to a greater height than 
had ever been attained before, though much 
even of what is supposed to be peculiar to 
them is equaled in the ‘Meditations of 
Marcus Antoninus,’ which we have no 
ground for believing to have been in any 
way indebted to Christianity. 


“The ‘new commandent to love one an- 
other’; the recognition that the greatest are 
those who serve, not those who are served 
by others; the reverence for the weak and 
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humble, which is the foundation of chivalry, 
they, and not the strong, being pointed out 
as having the first place in God’s regard and 
the first claim on their fellow-men; the les- 
son of the parable of the good Samaritan; 
that of ‘ He that is without sin, let him first 
cast a stone’; the precept of doing as we 
would be done by, and such other noble 
moralities as are to be found, mixed with 
some poetical exaggerations and some max- 
ims of which it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise object, in the authentic sayings of 
Jesus of Nazareth—these are surely in suf- 
ficient harmony with the intellect and feel- 
ings of every good man or woman to be in 
no danger of being let go after having been 
once acknowledged as the creed of the best 
and foremost portions of our species.” 


[Movember 8.] 

Rousseau said: “If all were perfect 
Christians individuals would do their duty; 
the people would be obedient to the laws, 
the magistrates incorruptible, and there 
would be neither vanity nor luxury in such 
a state.” 

Goethe’s extreme skeptical attitude is well 
known. But he had times in which he de- 
voted considerable attention to the Bible. 
One day his freethinking friends reproached 
him for wasting his time over the Bible. 
He replied, ‘‘I am convinced the Bible be- 
comes more beautiful the more I under- 
stand it.” 

Again he said: “No criticism will be 
able to perplex the confidence which we 
have entertained of a writing whose contents 
have stirred up and given life to our vital 
energy by its own.” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, before the Radi- 
cal Club, in Boston, April, 1870, said: 
“Jesus of Nazareth had ideas and beliefs 
which have developed into a church wor- 
shiping his name. I find in them a rich- 
ness of meaning and an affluence of power 
which I have not yet exhausted, and which 
I do not think have yet had their full repre- 
sentation or done their full work in the 
world. As I know of no intellectual theme 
on which Plato has not something to say to 
me, so on every moral and spiritual question, 
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it seems to me, the New Testament has 
something higher for me than I find from 
any other human source.” 

Even Renan had his children brought up 
under the training of Protestant teachers, 
because, as he said, he felt that they 
must be reared under the discipline of some 
religion, and he preferred that which has 
always been in favor of liberty. 

Hon. Thomas Jefferson, during a con- 
siderable part of his life an avowed un- 
believer, speaking of the Bible, said: “TI 
have always said, and always will say, that 
the studious perusal of the sacred volume 
will make better citizens, better fathers, and 
better husbands.” 

A member of the French Academy visit- 
ing Diderot, one of the leading French 
infidels, found him explaining a chapter of 
the New Testament to his daughter. His 
visitor expressing surprise, Diderot replied, 
“What better lesson could I give her ?”’ 

Lord Chesterfield, the most polite and 
well-bred man of his times, and also one of 
the greatest wits, imbibed deeply the cur- 
rent skepticism of his age, though he was 
never a zealous promoter of infidelity. 
Being one day at Brussels he was waited 
upon by Voltaire, who invited him to sup 
with him and Madame C——. His lord- 
ship accepted the invitation. The con- 
versation happening to turn upon the affairs 
of England, the lady remarked, “I think, 
my lord, that the Parliament of England 
consists of several hundred of the best 
improved and most sensible men in the 
kingdom.” Chesterfield replied, ‘“ True, 
madam; they are generally supposed to be 
so.”’ ‘*What, then,” said she, ‘“‘can be the 
reason that they tolerate so great an 
absurdity as the Christian religion?” “TI 
suppose, madam,” replied his lordship, “ it 
is because they have not been able to sub- 
stitute anything better in its stead; when 
they can I do not doubt but in wisdom they 
will readily accept it.” 


[Movember 15.| 
THE carping world is continually making 
tacit acknowledgments of the superior ex- 


cellence of Christianity. It does it in its 
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taunts of the inconsistencies of Christians. 
A young infidel was once scoffing at Chris- 
tianity in the presence of Rev. Dr. John M. 
Mason, on account of the misconduct of 
some of its professors. Dr. Mason calmly 
turned to him and asked, “ Did you ever 
know an uproar made because an infidel 
went astray from the paths of morality?” 
The infidel admitted he had not. ‘ Then,” 
said Dr. Mason, “you admit Christianity is 
a holy religion by expecting its professors 
to be holy; and thus, by your very scoffing, 
you pay it the highest compliment in your 
power.” 

Such are the remarkable acknowledg- 
ments: 

Bolingbroke—That Christianity is ‘a com- 
plete system for all the purposes of religion, 
natural and revealed—one continued les- 
son of the strictest morality, justice, benev- 
olence, and universal charity.” 

Thomas Paine—That “the morality which 
Christ preached was of the most benevolent 
kind ; it has not been exceeded by any.” 

John Stuart Mill—That “some of the 
precepts of Christ . carry some kinds 
of moral goodness to a greater height than 
had ever been attained before.” 

Rousseau—That “if all were perfect 
Christians there would be neither 
vanity nor luxury in such a state.” 

Ednah D. Cheney—That “on every 
moral and spiritual question the New Testa- 
ment has something higher for me than I 
find from any other human source.” 

Diderot and Huxley—That they could 
“find no better lessons to teach their chil- 
dren than those of the Bible.” 

Lord Chesterfield—That it is impossible 
to find anything better than the Christian 
religion to substitute in its place. 

The Christian religion, then, is not only 
a temple of magnificent proportions, but 
also of transcendently glorious character ; 
the best religion by far, even by the con- 
fessions of its enemies, the world ever saw, 
with precepts, examples, and morals the 
purest and highest ever promulgated, and 
for which no substitute can be found. 

After all, if Christianity is only like a 
beautiful ideal temple, or a mere system of 
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refined ethics and elevated sentiment, but 
destitute of operating force, with no practi- 
cal efficiency to transform and elevate, it is 
of little available value in such a world as 
this. 

It is, then, a pertinent question, not to 
be overlooked—Has Christianity any power 
to change and mold the world and make it 
better? Have any influences emanated 
from this goodly system which have trans- 
formed, regenerated, gladdened, and ele- 
vated men? What have been the actual 
effects upon society? What have our ene- 
mies to say about it? 


[Movember 22.] 

Let us, then, next notice admissions 
touching 

Il. Christianity as a reforming and up- 
lifting force in the world. 

Gibbon, the distinguished Roman his- 
torian and one of the most radical skeptics 
of his time, was, withal, sometimes quite 
candid in his treatment of Christianity, 
making remarkable acknowledgments. He 
said: ‘The primitive Christian demon- 
strated his faith by his virtues. . . . 
It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by 
the ignorance or the malice of infidelity, 
that the [early] Christians allured to their 
party the most atrocious criminals, who, as 
soon as they were touched by a sense of 
remorse, were easily persuaded to wash 
away in the waters of baptism the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples 
of the gods refused them any expiation. 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from 
misrepresentation, contributes as much to 
the honor as it did to the increase of the 
church. The friends of Christianity may 
acknowledge without a blush that many of 
the most eminent saints had been, before 
their baptism, the most abandoned sinners.” 

Mr. Lecky, a radical rationalist, treats 
Christianity with rare candor. In_ his 
“History of European Morals” he says: 
“It has been reserved for Christianity to 
present the world an ideal character which 
through all the changes of eighteen cen- 
turies has filled the hearts of men with an 
impassioned love; has shown itself capable 
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of acting in all ages, nations, temperaments, 
and conditions; has not only been the 
highest pattern of virtue but the highest 
incentive to its practice, and has exercised 
so deep an influence that it may be truly 
said that the simple record of three short 
years of Christ’s active life has done more 
to regenerate and soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers and all the 
exhortations of moralists. It has been the 
well-spring of whatever is best and purest 
in the Christian life. Amid all the sins and 
failings; amid all the priestcraft and per- 
secution and fanaticism that have defaced 
the church, it has preserved in the charac- 
ter and example of its Founder an enduring 
principle of regeneration.” 

Mr. Lecky also said: ‘The history of 
self-sacrifice during the last eighteen hun- 
dred years has been mainly the history of 
the action of Christianity upon the world; 
the moral type and beauty, the enlarged 
conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith have chiefly called it [self- 
sacrifice] into being, and it is by their 
influence alone that it can be permanently 
sustained. The power of Christianity, in 
this respect, can only cease with the annihi- 
lation of the moral nature of mankind.” 

Speaking of the Christian faith, Rousseau 
said: ‘A purer faith has given a greater 
gentleness to Christian manners. This im- 
provement is not the work of literature; 
for wherever literature has previously flour- 
ished humanity has not been the more 
respected by its means; the cruelties of the 
Athenians, the Egyptians, the Roman 
emperors, and the Chinese are examples of 
this truth.” 

One day Voltaire entertained at his house 
in Fernay some of the most learned unbe- 
lievers of the last century. Conversation 
turning upon the Christian religion, Vol- 
taire’s guests indulged in all sorts of infidel 
taunts against our holy faith, and said all 
they could to bring it into discredit. To 
the great surprise of his friends, Voltaire 
sent away all his servants who had been 
waiting at the table, and locked the door to 
prevent their coming in again. “If these 
servants are obedient and honest,” he said, 
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“itis entirely the result of their religious 
prejudices. One must respect these preju- 
dices if we do not wish to change a set of 
lambs into fierce wild beasts.” This was a 
high compliment to Christianity by a man 
who did more than any other in his day to 
overthrow it. 
[Movember 29.| 

More than once does Renan give testi- 
mony against himself, in the light of which 
his interpretation of the life of Jesus is 
clearly insufficient and ridiculous. He con- 
cedes that “the greatest era in human his- 
tory dates from Jesus.” He asks, “Who 
laid the foundations of a new social order? 
Who opened to drooping humanity a 
career of immense progress ?” He confesses 
it was Christ. ‘All history,” he says, ‘is 


incomprehensible without Christ.” 

Two men, one of whom was an infidel, 
accustomed to freely denounce Christianity 
as a humbug and its professors as hypo- 
crites, were traveling on a western frontier. 
Spending the night in an uninviting cabin, 


far from the borders of civilization, they 
agreed to share the night in watching, with 
their pistols in readiness for defense. 
Before retiring to rest their host took down 
his well-worn Bible, read, and fervently 
prayed, kindly remembering the strangers. 
Retiring to their room, the skeptic, to whom 
had been assigned the first watch, instead 
of preparing his pistols prepared for sleep. 
When reminded by his companion of their 
agreement the infidel confessed that he 
could but feel safe where the Bible was read 
and such prayers offered as they had just 
listened to. 

Mr. James A. Froude says: ‘“ All that 
we call modern civilization in a sense which 
deserves the name is the visible expression 
of the transforming power of the Gospel.” 

Lecky says: ‘As amatter of fact Chris- 
tianity has done more to quicken the affec- 
tions of mankind, to promote piety, to create 
a pure and merciful idea, than any other in- 
fluence that has ever acted upon the world.” 

Carlyle has well said: ‘‘The Christian 
religion must be regarded as the coming 
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glory, or rather the life and soul, of our 
whole modern culture.” 

Charles R. Darwin protested against the 
depreciation of the work of missionaries by 
infidel tourists : 

“The slanderers forget—or rather they 
will not consider—that human sacrifice, 
the power of an idolatrous priesthood, a 
systematically refined sensuality which has 
no parallel in the world—child murder— 
that all this is put away and abolished, and 
that dishonesty and intemperance and im- 
purity have been to a great extent lessened 
through the introduction of Christianity. 
It is the basest ingratitude on the part of 
writers of travels to forget this. Were it 
their lot to stand in expectation of suffering 
shipwreck on some unknown coast they 
would direct a fervent prayer to heaven that 
the teachings of the missionaries might 
have reached its inhabitants.” 

What remarkable acknowledgments we 
here have !—of Gibbon, that the “ Christian 
demonstrated his faith by his virtues, that 
the friends of Christianity may acknowledge 
without a blush that many of the most emi- 
nent saints had been before their baptism 
the most abandoned sinners;” of Voltaire, 
that the obedience and honesty of his ser- 
vants was due to their religion; and of 
Lecky that Christianity through all the cen- 
turies has shown itself capable of acting in 
all nations and temperaments and condi- 
tions—has not only been the highest pat- 
tern of virtue, but the greatest incentive to 
its practice—and that it has done more to 
improve mankind than all that philosophers 
and moralists have done. 

We see, then, that Christianity is some- 
thing more than a beautiful temple, more 
than a lofty ethical and religious ideal, more 
than a refined sentiment ; that out of Chris- 
tianity flow living influences; that it is an 
actual operative force; that it is eminently 
productive of the best welfare of society ; 
that it has checked the evil tides of the 
world; that it has exerted a more powerful, 
purifying, and uplifting influence than any 
and all other religions that ever appeared 
upon earth.— Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 


(End of Required Reading for November.) 
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BY ANDRE THEURIET. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


VI. 

N awaking the next day I felt a 
weight on my heart, and instinctively 
seeking for the cause of that anguish 

I recalled to myself the disaster of the even- 
ing before. Then I was mortified to notice 
that my tears had dried very quickly, and I 
was angry with myself for having slept so 
soundly in spite of my sorrow. In the 
novels I had read the betrayed lovers lost 
their sleep more easily than that, and under- 
went more cruel tortures. Ashamed of my 
small capacity for suffering I wished to 
show my grief by standing out against my 
stomach, at the very least, so having 
dressed myself I went out of the house 
without my breakfast. I did not risk my- 
self in the street. It seemed to me that all 
the people in the village must know already 
that I had been supplanted by Paul Saint- 
Vanne, and I didn’t wish to offer to them 
the sight of my hang-dog countenance. I 
went through the fields to the edge of the 
Chanois wood in order to be able to 
meditate on my sad thoughts at my ease 
under the beeches. 

From the top of the hill, through a veil 
of mist as fine as gauze, I could see the 
village spreading up over the slope opposite. 
The breeze brought to me the piston strokes 
from Numa Brocard’s factory. Although 
the forest seemed to me better suited to 
meditation I had not the courage to bury 
myself in the woods and thus tear myself 
away from the contemplation of the dwell- 
ing where my faithless one was then 
awakening. I could see in the distance, 
halfway down the hill, the Sonilly road 
winding white between the grain fields 
which were already harvested, and the 
image of the triumphant Paul Saint-Vanne 
rose before my eyes to heighten my 
jealousy. 

What line of conduct was I to maintain 


now in regard to Flavia? My dignity 
ordered me never to see her again, but my 
heart revolted at the idea of such a renun- 
ciation. However black her treachery 
might be, I loved Mlle. Brocard altogether 
too tenderly, and this sacrifice was beyond 
my strength. I understood only too well 
that it was I and not she whom I should 
punish in ceasing to see her. Besides she 
had confessed nothing to me, and she owed 
me an explanation. While debating the 
pros and cons I had seated myself in the 
shade of a thick hedge composed of briers, 
hawthorn, and viburnum, a hedge we call 
the vinée in that country. Behind me ina 
hackberry tree I heard the twittering of a 
redbreast. The timid song of that bird 
brought to my mind the projects for picnics 
in the woods and snaring birds we had 
formed for that September vacation. My 
heart sank, and the refrain of the old round 
we used to dance with the village children 
came to my lips: 

We shall go no more to the woods, the laurels 

have been cut! 

Now everything would be for that 
detested Saint-Vanne. He was stealing 
my share of tenderness from me, he was 
getting hold of everything in the house! 

Irresolute and heartsick, my feet in the 
dew, my head hanging, feeling now and 
then inward twitchings which disagreeably 
reminded me of my voluntary fast, I 
remained there for some time. I heard 
nine o’clock striking from the church tower. 
The shrill tones of the old clock came 
clearly to me through a limpid atmosphere. 
The sun, already high, was beginning to 
warm me, and its mild caress falling on my 
back gave me new courage. I thought 
that Flavia must be expecting me, since I 
had promised to visit her the evening 
before. By failing to keep my word I 
would put myself in the wrong, I would 
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foolishly deprive myself of that occasion, 
which might be my only one, of pleading 
my own case and gaining it. I jumped up 
with a leap, tried my legs that had 
become stiff, and hurrying down the slope 
I stole into Numa Brocard’s house. The 
moment was favorable for having an ex- 
planation. The servant told me that Numa 
had just gone to the factory, and that 
Madame Lucia had started for Verdun to 
try on a dress. 

Very much agitated but very dignified, I 
then went up to Flavia’s room and knocked 
at the door ; but without waiting for an an- 
swer I entered with a rush. 

‘‘Who’s there ?” asked Mlle. Brocard, who 
was turned toward her mirror and was busy- 
ing herself with tying a blue ribbon under 
her broad collar. 

“T,” I answered in an already wavering 
voice. 

“‘What! it’s you, James? 
prise people in that way? 
you knock.” 

“Because your thoughts were evidently 
somewhere else!”’ I answered ironically. 

She had finished tying her ribbon. She 
turned around, saw my careworn face, and 
began to laugh. 

“Hal ha! what’s going on? 
like an angry little rooster!” 

I didn’t know what I looked like, but 
what I was entirely certain about was that 
she was as attractive as possible with her 
blue ribbon, her pink cheeks, and her 
laughing eyes. I was becoming more and 
more embarrassed, and my haughty assur- 
ance was diminishing in proportion. 

“Flavia,” I began with a choking voice, 
““T have come to ask an explanation from 
you.” 

** An explanation?” she broke in, in sur- 
prise. ‘“That’s a very big word! Well, 
go ahead, I’m listening.” 

‘“‘ Flavia, some things have happened here 
since Easter vacation which hurt me very 
much. People say that you are going to 
marry M. Saint-Vanne. Is that true?” 

She blushed, looked at me _ curiously 
through her drooping lashes, then sitting 
down at her worktable and taking her cro- 


Do you sur- 
I didn’t hear 


You look 
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chet work she asked with a rather merry 
smile in the corner of her lips : 

““Who are ‘people’? Where did you 
pick up that village tattle ?” 

“T haven’t talked with anybody in the 
village, Flavia. What I saw yesterday at 
your house was plain enough. And the 
proof is that when I spoke of it to papa he 
immediately said, ‘There’s a marriage back 
of that.’ ” 

“Ah! your father said that,” she repeated 
with a visible satisfaction. 

She reflected a moment, fastened her 
crochet work to its skein of wool, pointed 
out to me a stool at her feet, and said: 

‘Sit down there, and if you promise me 
you will be very good I will confide to you 
a secret.” 

I obeyed. She bent over toward me, 
and while absent-mindedly smoothing the 
tie of my cravat she said to me ina low 
tone: 

“You are a good friend, and you are 
sensible enough to be openly spoken to, 
Well !—your father guessed right. A mar- 
riage between me and M. Saint-Vanne is 
under discussion.” 

I grew pale. The blow that this almost 
brutal confession gave me, and doubtless 
also the emptiness that my morning’s fast 
had created in my stomach, made me faint. 
I felt my head swim, and I was on the point 
of feeling ill. Flavia noticed my pale lips 
and white eyes and asked in a fright: 

““What’s the matter with you, my dear 
boy? Are you sick?” 

A famished stomach knows no shame. I 
was undergoing such sensations of inner 
hollowness that I hadn’t the courage to hide 
the truth from her. I confessed that my 
grief had prevented me from breakfasting 
and that I was dying of hunger. 

“Ah! my poor boy,” she said with tender 
compassion. At the same time she lifted 
me from my stool and set me on the chair 
she had just left. 

‘“Wait a minute !’’ she added, and rushed 
out of the room. 

In a little while she came back with a 
bowl of hot soup, right from the kettle, and 
a piece of doute-d-bras, the name that is 
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given around Verdun to the bun that is 
made crown-shaped. 

“Come,” she said to me, “drink this 
soup first, it will warm you up. Then you 
can eat some doute-a-bras.” 

She wasn’t obliged to repeat her invita- 
tion. I swallowed the soup and devoured 
the bun. 

Flavia looked at me gulping down the 
food with a smile which had in it at the 
same time friendship and a spice of mockery. 

“How did you deprive yourself of break- 
fast?” she asked. ‘“Isn’t it sensible to 
make one’s self sick for the fun of it!” 

Her pity irritated me. I was humiliated 
at my prosaic fainting fit and at the same 
time indignant at the calmness with which 
she told me about her future marriage. But 
how can you get angry with any one who 
has just buoyed you up with a savory soup 
and a bun? Therefore when she began 
with, “ Do you feel better now?” I merely 
nodded my head and stammered out my 
gratitude. 

Flavia had kneeled down beside me in 
the most kindly way and was looking smil- 
ingly at me, all ready to take up again the 
thread of her confidence, without suspecting 
how terribly my heart was torn by her cruel 
and imperturbable serenity. 

“So you are going to get married?” I 
said in a reproachful tone. 

“ There’s talk of it, but you are the first 
I’ve spoken to about it, and I count on your 
discretion. M. Saint-Vanne is to come and 
make his proposal with his father and in- 
vite us to dinner Sunday week. On that 
day the entrée will take place.”’ 

Among us the entrée is one of the most 
decisive acts of the betrothal ceremonial. 
It is the introduction of the girl to the 
family and friends of her future husband. 
The parents of the suitor give a great din- 
ner then, and the wedding day is fixed upon. 

“Then you love that man?” I disdainfully 
cried out. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I like him very 
much.” 

“ Well! what about me?” 

“You, my James—I love you as I would 
a good little brother, and when I am mar- 
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ried there will be no change in our friend- 
ship. You will be petted in our house like 
one of the family.” 

“No, it won’t be the same thing any 
more,” I answered in despair. “I beg of 
you, Flavia, don’t marry M. Saint-Vanne.” 

‘What a child!” she sighed, laughing 
and patting my cheek. “Come, I can’t 
surely become an old maid!” 

‘You will not be an old maid, Flavia!” 
And then I threw my arms around her 
neck, I put my head down on her shoulder, 
and I murmured in her ear: ‘Only wait for 
me. In four years I shall be out of school. 
I shall be a grown man. I shall get my 
law degree and marry you afterward. If 
you love me can’t you wait patiently for 
a few years? We are so well off as we are 
now!” 

She kissed me, then made me sit down 
again on the chair. Her face had become 
thoughtful, slightly sad even. 

“Alas! no,” she answered. 
time to wait, my poor boy! And I am go- 
ing to tell you why. That is the greatest 
sign of affection that I can give you. You 
see, dear James, we are not so rich as peo- 
ple think. The household expenses are 
large. Mamma doesn’t know how to man- 
age, and papa has recently lost money in 
bad speculations. He won’t admit it, be- 
cause he is very proud, but I guess it from 
his anxious look and the coming and going 
of agents, who show their faces at the fac- 
tory altogether too often. It is probable, 
therefore, that I shall not have a large 
dower, and if I meet a well-bred fellow who 
pleases me and consents to marry me in 
spite of my small fortune I would be crazy 
to refuse him. For my own interest as well 


“T haven’t 


as for my parents’ I must marry as soon as 
possible. Now you understand the situation, 
don’t you, James? and you see I haven’t 


time to wait. But don’t breathe a word of 
this to any one.” 

I hung my head, overwhelmed by this 
reasoning. Ah! how I would have liked to 
be rich and place all my treasures at her 
feet, to keep her from preferring that Saint- 
Vanne tome! At my age—the age I was 
then—money matters are held to be wretched 
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considerations, and disinterestedness is easy. 
A dull sadness took gradual possession of 
me, but I no longer felt within myself that 
anger or that bitterness which were poison- 
ing my heart when I entered Flavia’s room. 
On the contrary I experienced a sentiment 
of heroic resignation, mingled with an in- 
crease of tenderness. Once more I threw 
myself on Flavia’s neck, with my head on 
her shoulder, and I cried out, my eyes 
filled with tears: 

“T love you, Flavia! Whatever may hap- 
pen I will always love you more than every- 
thing else in the world!” 

Thereupon I left her and ran to shut my- 
self up in Chévre-Chéne. The next day I 
could not keep myself from going to her 
house again. The walls of the factory at- 
tracted me like magnets. But I no longer 
found her alone, either that day or the after- 
noons that followed. M. Paul Saint-Vanne 
was always with us. I felt I bothered him, 
but I experienced a malicious pleasure in 
playing the part of a bore and thrusting my 
presence on him. He was very lordly with 


me, pretended to treat me like a small boy, 
joked me about my somewhat negligent 
school-boy’s toilet, about my short sleeves 


and my unblacked shoes. And truly I did 
make a sad appearance, with my thread- 
bare frock, by the side of that fine fellow 
with his light trowsers, fresh cravats fine 
glossy shoes, showing pearl-gray silk stock- 
ings. 

He went about it so effectually that he 
made the place untenable for me. I took 
refuge anew in Chveére-Chéne, and shut my- 
self up there in a gloomy state of mind. 
My self-esteem, to be sure, was no longer 
humiliated by Paul Saint-Vanne’s disdain 
and sarcasm, but I endured other torments 
that were just as cruel. My imagination 
would picture to me my rival entering the 
Numa Brocards’ parlor, eyeglass at eye, 
bouquet in hand. I could see him pouring 
his insipid wooings into Flavia’s ears, and 
my jealousy was goaded by it. My only 
consolation was to unearth in Chévre-Chéne 
library, which had been relegated to the at- 
tic, some novel or other in which abandoned 
lovers gave vent to their sighs. I steeped 
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myself in that sentimental kind of literature, 
I put myself in the place of those victims of 
love, I took them seriously and assuaged my 
grief by having compassion on their imagi- 
nary misfortunes. 

On the Sunday on which Flavia’s entrée 
at the Saint-Vannes’ house was to take 
place I wished to give myself the bitter joy 
of contemplating my love in her betrothal 
finery. I knew that the entire family would 
start for Sonilly in their carriage at the 
hour for vespers, and with an air which was 
falsely indifferent I went out to prowl about 
the factory. I could hear in the yard the 
stamping of the horse that was already 
hitched to the wagon. On the steps Ma- 
dame Lucia Brocard, adorned with a helio- 
trope-colored dress was trying on her gloves. 
Shortly afterward Numa Brocard and Flavia 
appeared. The latter wore a new dress, a 
pretty light gray silk, and a cape like it. 
Under a straw hat blooming with moss 
roses her shining eyes lit up her pretty face 
with a prudent gladness. Numa Brocard 
was the only one who was not in harmony. 
He seemed careworn to me. Instead of 
standing up straight as he usually did his 
back was bent, and his mouth was anxiously 
puckered. The ladies seated themselves in 
the wagon. Numa got up on the box, 
touched the horse’s back with the whip, 
and the wagon went swiftly out of the yard. 
Flavia caught sight of me as she went by 
and nodded to me in a friendly way, but I 
constrained myself to bow reservedly. Her 
exuberant joy made me altogether too 
wretched. 

A desire seized me to see the wagon 
climb the hill in the Sonilly road. I crossed 
back over the stream and going up ChAnois 
hill looked for an edge of the woods where 
my glance could best take in all the turns 
of the highway. 

As I was drawing near the vinée my ears 
became aware of a singular kind of music. 
Now it was like the vocalizings of the thrush, 
now the warbling of a lark. The shrill and 
tender notes came from a mass of verdure 
formed by wild clematis entwining itself 
with the red tufts of the viburnums,. It 
was only when I had my nose in the center 
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of the thicket, so to speak, that I discovered 
in a niche made in the tangled branches 
the mysterious author of that music of the 
dawn. 

Squat down, his knees bent, a leaf of ivy 
between his lips, Tintin Brocard was whis- 
tling to attract the birds toward the twigs 
covered with birdlime which he had placed 
here and there among the blackthorns and 
dogwood trees. 

He caught sight of me and stopped his 
song. 

“Blunderer!” he whispered, “you are 
going to frighten the birds off. Run away 
quickly or, if this amuses you, hide yourself 
in this thicket.” 

I was as vexed as he was, for I was 
scarcely in the humor to amuse myself, and 
for that quarter of an hour I would have 
preferred to find myself alone on that skirt 
of the forest which served me as an observ- 
atory. Nevertheless I yielded to his re- 
quest so as not to arouse his curiosity, and 
slipped into the niche near him. 

“All the same” said I, “if it had been 
the game-warden instead of me you would 
have been caught.” 

“Not at all!’ he answered. ‘ Papa has 
rented the hunting privileges and has con- 
tracted for thinning out the Ch4nois forest. 
I am all right, then, and I don’t care a snap 
for the wardens!” 

Above the niche where we were hidden 
the tangled clematis and briers left a loop- 
hole of green on a level with our two heads, 
and through this window we could see the 
Sonilly road winding along halfway down 
the slope between the fields of yellow stub- 
ble shining in the sunlight. Exactly at the 
moment I sat down Numa Brocard’s wagon 
appeared in our field of vision. It slowly 
climbed the ascent of the road. You could 
distinguish perfectly the silhouettes of Ma- 
dame Brocard and Flavia under their light 
parasols. ‘Tintin, who possessed good eyes, 
had quickly recognized his uncle’s turn-out. 
Between his ruddy eyelashes he cast a mock- 
ing glance at me and mumbled: “ Hello, 
there’s your sweetheart and her mother go- 
ing tothe Saint-Vannes’ to supper! To-day 
is the entrée and they are getting ready to 
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move! Flavia is going to be a madame 
then and you will be the best man. Who 
knows? Jim, if I were in your place I 
wouldn’t be in a hurry about ordering my 
wedding suit. Papa gives us to understand 
that a great deal of water will run into the 
sea before the ceremony takes place, and 
when you start your hare it doesn’t signify 
that you are sure of eating rabbit stew. My 
faith! if this marriage should miss fire I 
would shed no tears overit. I can’t endure 
that prude of a Flavia, I can’t !” 

At the same time his freckled face was 
lighted up with a malicious light. And— 
shall I confess it to you?—I myself, at the 
thought of a possible rupture, felt in the 
very bottom of my heart a satisfaction which 
was hardly charitable, but none the less 
real. 

“Hush now!” Tintin continued in a low 
tone. ‘“ Don’t stir!” 


And he began to whistle again with his 
ivy leaf between his teeth. 


VII. 

TINTIN’s insinuations regarding Flavia’s 
marriage filled my thoughts the rest of that 
day. Why did Nicholas Brocard doubt 
whether the marriage ceremony would take 
place at the time fixed upon? The two 
families had come to an agreement, the 
proposal had been made, and the banns were 
about to be published. Was Nicholas’ 
remark merely prompted by a jealous 
grudge, or did it have a more serious 
foundation? I put this unfavorable augury 
side by side with Flavia’s confidential state- 
ments about the bad state of the younger 
Brocard’s business affairs, and I asked 
myself whether the elder brother was not 
already informed about the financial em- 
barrassments which were bothering Numa. 
While detesting Paul Saint-Vanne and 
cordially hoping that he would not marry 
Mlle. Brocard I could not keep from think- 
ing about my friend’s mortification if 
Tintin’s wicked predictions should come to 
pass. I was cruelly divided between my 
affection for Flavia and the hatred that my 
rival inspired me with. 

However, they continued to busy them- 
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selves with preparations for the wedding. 
The first papers had been posted up, and 
Numa had come to invite us to attend the 
signing of the contract, which was to occur 
in a week. In his capacity as a friend of 
his youth my father had promised Numa to 
be one of the witnesses for the bride, and 
both of us were invited to the family break- 
fast, which would follow the ceremony of 
signing. Ever since Flavia had initiated 
me into the pecuniary troubles of the 
younger Brocard my heart had inclined 
toward indulgence, and I had formed the 
project of giving my friend a material 
pledge of my heroic abnegation and my 
persistent tenderness at the same time. I 
had five or six francs which I had saved 
out of my weekly allowance. Three days 
before the contract I got up early and 
started for Benoite-Vaux. At that place 
were some shops of small wares in the line 
of jewelry kept to be sold to the pilgrims 
that came there. I entered the one which 
kept the largest stock and bought a little 
silver ring which seemed to me a very 
presentable betrothal gift. Very proud of 


my purchase I returned along the edge of 
ChAnois forest, thinking of how I should 
give Flavia the ring. 

In dawdling along I came to that vinée 
thicket where I had disturbed Tintin in his 


beautiful autumn 
The woods 


bird hunt. It was 
weather, clear and cheerful. 
gave out an odor of mushrooms, and along 
their borders the dogwood was taking on 
reddish tints. I could see before me the 
Sonilly road, all white, zigzaging along the 
side of the hill through the violet lucern 
and the reddish brown ploughed lands. 
The meadows of the Fosse-des-Dames were 
rolling out their fresh green below, sparkling 
here and there with the blue water of a 
hemp pool. Farther on rows of poplars, 
looking as though they were on the march 
toward the wooded slopes, outlined the 
supple silhouettes of their golden-yellow 
branches. The village was smoking in the 
sunlight. I could distinguish the great 
square house of the elder Brocard with its 
slate roofs, over which a flock of pigeons 
were wheeling, then opposite on the other 
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side of the brook the younger Brocard’s 
factory with its red tiled roof, its thin, long 
funnel from which a jet of whistling steam 
would escape at regular intervals. And the 
sight of these two neighboring and hostile 
dwellings renewed in my mind the restless 
curiosity which Tintin’s mysterious insinua- 
tions had caused me. 

While I was looking, absorbed in my 
reflections, at the gleaming panes of Flavia’s 
window, I suddenly saw the head and then 
the stout form of Nicholas Brocard appear 
over the steep ascent. A straw hat on, his 
gun and game bag slung crosswise over his 
blue blouse, he was heading toward the 
Chanois clearings, and as the foot-path 
went along the v7née he was bound to pass 
near me. I knew that he was rather cool 
toward me since I had taken his brother’s 
side, and I had no desire at all to speak to 
him. So I slipped quietly into the niche 
Tintin had made in the thicket and kept 
still until he should enter the coppice. A 
minute later and the shadow of his large 
frame came between my hiding-place and 
the fields lying in the sunlight. He went 
on, whistling. Next I heard him enter the 
woods. I was about to come out of my 
place of refuge, when a fresh noise made 
me scurry back to my watch-tower. Fancy 
my surprise when I recognized in the 
promenader, who was coming in front of 
the hole where I lay, Numa Brocard in 
person. You would have said that he 
knew his brother had preceded him, and 
that he was intending to join him, for with 
a hurried step, without any hesitation, he 
immediately entered the cut that Nicholas 
Brocard had taken the instant before. 

What was going to happen between the 
two brothers? Was their meeting voluntary 
or, as was more probable, had the younger 
3rocard guessed that Nicholas was going to 
his clearing and resolved to follow him 
to it in order to have an easier explanation 
with him in that solitary corner of the 
forest? At all events I sniffed a mystery 
there which sharpened my _ curiosity. 
Whether that interview was premeditated 
or not I had an idea that it would be about 
Flavia, and although the trade of eaves- 
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dropper seemed to me a very low one. my 
violent desire to overhear the conversation 
between these two brothers, who had been 
on bad terms for more than a year, carried 
the day against my aversion to it. With 
the prudent precautions of a hare leaving 
his burrow I forsook my hiding-place and 
circling the wimée clambered up to a wood- 
road that crossed the cut perpendicularly 
and by which I could reach the clearing 
before the younger Brocard got there. 

That piece of woods, cut the previous 
spring, occupied the two sides of a narrow 
valley into which the cut led. This valley 
lay beneath the road I had taken. After 
some hundred paces I caught sight of the 
clearing where the reserve trees, the only 
ones remaining, stood out here and there 
in the full glare of light, surrounded by 
piles of sticks and rows of cord-wood. The 
September sun was glowing on the bare 
ground, drowning in its rays the leafy sum- 
mits of the cut tree tops and the lilac- 
colored tufts of great thistles which were 
blooming luxuriantly in the neighborhood 
of the tiers. Through the bare portion of 


the coppice I could clearly see Nicholas 


Brocard. He had seated himself on some 
brushwood not far from the brook which 
was gurgling among the masterworts and 
meadowsweets. His back against a beech 
stump, he was lighting a pipe, and light 
puffs of smoke were making a halo about 
his head. Exactly at the place I had 
reached a double tier of cord-wood stretched 
out in parallel lines along the incline of the 
slope, stopping some feet from the brush- 
wood which served as a seat for the smoker. 

I stole into this corridor, carpeted with 
moss which deadened the sound of my 
footsteps. Hidden by the cord-wood, which 
formed a rampart a yard high, I could 
glide along crouchingly down to the banks 
of the stream. There I stretched myself 
out face down in the grass, my head sup- 
ported by my hands, in a position which 
was excellent to hear everything at least, if 
not to see everything. I was already well 
settled when the younger Brocard came out 
of the cut in his turn and went toward his 
brother. At the noise of his steps on the 
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pebbly soil Nicholas had evidently raised 
his head and recognized his junior, for he 
uttered a low grunt of surprise. 

“How do you do, Brocard!” murmured 
Numa in a hesitating tone. 

“How do you do!” 

“You are well?” 

‘Just as you see me.” 

Nicholas’ short and grouty answers were 
not over encouraging. Nevertheless Numa 
did not seem to be rebuffed, for he began 
again after a short silence: 

“T caught sight of you near the winée, 
and as I wished to talk quietly with you I 
came to meet you in the clearing. It 
doesn’t bother you?” 

‘No, not for the moment. 
you to say to me?” 

“‘ Brother Nicholas, Flavia is going to get 
married.” 

“T have heard that spoken of in the 
village. What of it?” 

“Flavia is your goddaughter, and I 
desired to announce her marriage to you 
myself.” 

“You have taken your time about it 
the elder Brocard said sarcastically. “ Being 
her godfather I might have been informed 
of the event other than by common report. 
Formerly this way of acting would have 
hurt my feelings, but now I am accustomed 
to your lack of consideration. Besides, 
your affairs do not concern me. You and 
your wife have made me feel that suf- 
ficiently, and I was paid not to mix in them 
any more.” 

“Tt is possible that we have wronged 
you. But between two brothers who loved 
each other as we did, rancor, Nicholas, can- 
not last, do you think? When we were 
urchins our squabbles, you remember, did 
not continue long, and we promised each 
other never to let the sun go down on our 
wrath. This is why I resolved to explain 
myself to you, face to face, as in the olden 
time.” 

Calling up these memories of childhood 
had doubtless made Nicholas Brocard better 
disposed. He coughed and said in a 
milder tone: 

“If you had gone about it in this way as 
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soon as we first disagreed it would have 
been indeed better. Formerly there were 
no women to stand between us, and our 
quarrels ended in a kiss.” 

“That was the good old time! Even 
here-—do you remember ?—we were coming 
back from the pond and we had gotten into 
a dispute about a snipe which I had made 
you miss. A pouting fit had separated us, 
and we were going home each in his own 
direction. But when we found ourselves 
face to face in the cut we could not keep 
from laughing, and a grasp of the hand 
restored us again to our fraternal relations.” 

Another silence. Probably the sight of 
that piece of woods, all the corners and re- 
cesses of which they had known since their 
earliest years, brought the two brothers to 
more conciliatory thoughts. The chirping of 
the grasshoppers and crickets, the gurgling 
of the brook aroused their sensations of 
youth. Experience has taught me later in 


life that people cannot with impunity meet 
face to face in a place where the least ob- 
ject calls to mind the emotions experienced 
at an age when everything was more deeply 


engraved upon the heart. The resurrection 
of the impressions of our childhood and 
youth cannot take place without stirring up 
in the depths of our hearts an unconscious 
melancholy which makes us more indulgent 
and more compassionate. By plunging into 
the remembrances of other days you find, 
as in the fountain of youth, that sensitive- 
ness again, that freshness of soul, which 
harsh practical life had sterilized, to use the 
expression, 

Nicholas Brocard was doubtless undergo- 
ing that clement influence, for I heard him 
blow his nose loudly, and then cry out sud- 
denly to his brother: 

**Why do you stand there like a stick? 
There’s room for two on my heap of brush. 
Sit down and tell me what is bothering you 
without beating around the bush, for you 
don’t appear to be in your usual frame of 
mind, comrade of mine.” 

“Well, here it is,” answered Numa with 
a heavysigh. ‘“ We are marrying off Flavia. 
She is to become M. Paul Saint-Vanne’s 
wife. He’s a good match and we couldn’t 
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expect a better one. The agreements have 
been made, and in three days we are to 
meet at my house to define the conditions 
of the contract. I have promised to give 
Flavia a dowry of fifty thousand francs and 
we naturally must put that through. But 
business is bad for the moment and I find 
myself somewhat embarrassed. I have only 
some twenty thousand francs in cash, and 
the Saint-Vannes, as is right, will ask us to 
show the rest, either in money or securitiés. 
Iam then rather at a loss i . 

“What!” cried Nicholas with an astonish- 
ment that did not seem very sincere. 
“When we settled up our partnership I 
handed over to you sixty thousand francs in 
railroad stocks and government bonds. 
What’s become of all that ?” 

“* What can you expect?” the younger Bro- 
card sorrowfully answered. ‘The factory 
has not yielded all I expected from it. I 
had heavy expenses fitting it up, and then 
my housekeeping is rather costly. To meet 
my notes when due I had to sell my securi- 
ties. I haven’t a single one left.” 

‘‘Ahem! we call that eating one’s corn 
before it’s ripe. Don’t you see, my poor 
brother, that your wife has always wished to 
cut a great figure, and it’s that that is the 
ruin of you? Well what of it? I told you 
what I thought about it long ago and I won’t 
repeat. You reap what you have sown and 
neither you nor I can helpit. How are you 
going to get out of the fix ?” 

“Well, for the present and to provide 
for the most pressing need, if I could only 
show the lawyer money or securities to the 
amount of fifty thousand francs that would 
be enough to reassure the Saint-Vannes. In 
that case I had thought of you who haven’t 
been obliged to get rid of your securities, 
and I was wishing to ask you to lend mea 
certain number of them for a few days, say 
to the amount of some thirty thousand francs. 
It would be a pure formality, and I would 
give your securities back to you after the con- 
tract had been signed.” 

“Ts that an idea of yours?” 

“* Well—yes,” answered Numa timidly. 

“ T can’t offer you any compliments on it. 
Do you know that what you propose to me 
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isn’t very honest? To call things by their 
right names, you wish to deceive the Saint- 
Vannes and pretend you have property which 
you don’t really own. But, my poor fellow, 
supposing I help you in your subterfuge, 
what will you answer your son-in-law when 
after the marriage he will demand the 
dowry that you are supposed to assure to 
your daughter ?” 

“T will ask of him time to get straight- 
ened out. As he is very much in love with 
Flavia he will be patient.” 

‘‘ And in the meantime,” put in Nicholas 
with a sneer, “the young couple will live on 
love and cold water! If your future son- 
in-law is so much in love as that why don’t 
you confess to him the truth pure and sim- 
ple? He will take your daughter without a 
dowry just as quickly. What? You shake 
your head. You don’t believe it? Nor I 
either. At bottom M. Paul Saint-Vanne is 
counting on that money to buy a lawyer’s 
office with. His father is as crafty as an 
old monkey. He will want to be as certain 
as can be and handle the crowns in advance. 
Then what? What will you do ?” 


“ How can I tell?” Numa sadly answered. 
“Tf the marriage is not carried through I 


am aruined man. Flavia won’t be able to 
find a husband and my wife will fall sick 
over it.” 

“Your wife! Pooh! She will console her- 
self by ordering a new dress,” exclaimed the 
elder Brocard irreverently. “All that is 
disagreeable, I don’t deny. The best thing 
would be to borrow the thirty thousand 
francs you lack by giving a mortgage on your 
factory.” 

“IT have but three days left now. How 
can you expect me to find a loan in so short 
atime? You are the only one who could 
save me by consenting to do the deed you 
Flavia is your goddaughter. Ad- 
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mention, 
vance the sum to her 

“Flavia! Flavia! If I weresingle, indeed 
I would not say no, but I am married and 
have a family. You don’t let thirty thou- 
sand francsgoinaday. Besides, supposing 
I were in shape to help you, I should be 
obliged to consult my wife the first thing, 
and—well, she isn’t any too well disposed 
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toward you. Ah! if you had only treated 
her better—if Lucia had not said fool- 
ish things to her! But in the situation in 
which things are she will refuse outright, 
and my hands will be tied. There!” 

“Then I have nothing to do but drown 
myself!” groaned the younger Brocard. 

There was such a despairing tone in that 
poor man’s exclamation that it pierced me 
to the heart. And yet I was hoping that 
this accursed marriage might not take place! 
Nevertheless the sad straits to which Numa 
was reduced grieved me very much. I be- 
lieve Nicholas Brocard was affected by them 
as I was, for after having coughed several 
times he murmured between his teeth: 

“Come, don’t despair. I am going to 
try to arrange the matter with my Adelina. 
But one good counsel to you, my comrade! 
Try to reason with your wife beforehand 
and get her to take the first step. Let her 
go this very day and announce Flavia’s mar- 
riage at our house, and let her profit by the 
occasion to make her excusesto Adelina and 
ask her to forget what has passed. The 
woman will appreciate her effort, and will 
then perhaps show herself more accommo- 
dating when I speak to her about the loan 
of thirty thousand francs.” 

“Lucia will go and call on Madame Bro- 
cardthis afternoon. Thank you, Nicholas!” 

“Look out! Don’t thank me yet! I 
promise you I will do all I can, but I don’t 
guarantee you anything.” 

“ Thank you all the same! I am happy 
in being at peace with you, old fellow !” 

They shook hands and separated. Numa 
went back through the cut, and Nicholas 
continued on his way toward the Pontoux 
farm. As for me, I prudently remained 
hidden behind the cord-wood for a good 
quarter of an hour longer. When I was 
certain that both of them were a long way 
off I made up my mind to leave my hiding- 
place, and proceeded to Chévre-Chéne very 
much preoccupied with what I had heard. 

I was thinking all the time of Flavia, who 
was calmly attending to her preparations for 
the ceremony, or perhaps was coquetting 
with Paul Saint-Vanne, not suspecting that 
her marriage depended entirely on the 
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good will of the elder Brocard and his wife. 
I was feverishly asking myself what was go- 
ing to come of it all. In the first place 
would Madame Lucia, #ée Des Encherins, 
consent to call on her sister-in-law and con- 
fess her sins? And supposing she would 
bend her pride and submit to the humili- 
ation, how would her step be received? 
Madame Adelina Brocard was very avari- 
cious, people said, and hated very much to 
loosen the strings to her purse. Nicholas 
would have a deal of trouble to induce her 
to render any service to people she detested. 
And would he himself be steadfast in his 
good intentions to the very end? 

The solution of this dramatic problem 
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worried me so that I didn’t dare to show 
myself any longer at Flavia’s house. I felt 
myself too much disturbed and incapable of 
concealing my anxiety. I was afraid of re- 
vealing to her in some expansive moment 
the sad situation of which I had learned the 
secret. While having compassion on the an- 
guish that must have tortured Numa Brocard 
during those three days of expectation, I 
yet would say very softly to myself that if the 
marriage happened to fall through I should 
not be over grieved at it. The fear of letting 
that evil thought be read on my counte- 
nance kept me away from my friend. Dur- 
ing those long days I refrained from going 
to the factory. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


RECENT ADVANCES IN MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY W. D. HAMAKER, A.M., M.D. 


NTIL a comparatively recent period 
medical education in ‘the United 
States was such that the best mem- 


bers of the profession were heartily ashamed 


of it. Even the best schools required but 
two years attendance on “ lectures” which 
occupied but four or five months of each 
year; the lectures and instruction of every 
kind during the second year were simply a 
repetition of what had been given the first 
year ; the examination at the end of the two 
years was such that very few failed to pass, 
and the result was that the American pro- 
fession was crowded with poorly educated 
physicians. Many were not satisfied with 
this education and spent additional time in 
hospitals and in foreign schools, thereby 
fitting themselves to take front rank as 
teachers and practitioners in the large cities. 
In great contrast with the American sys- 
tem of medical education were the systems 
in European countries, where from four 
to nine years were spent in the medical 
schools and rigid examinations required be- 
fore a license to practice was granted. This 
insured good physicians for the people and 
prevented over-crowding of the profession 
by incompetents. 
E-Nov. 


The easy road into the American profes- 
sion allowed the number of physicians in this 
country to far exceed the requirements of 
the population. We had about one physician 
to every 500 inhabitants. In Pennsylvania 
in 1888 the State Board of Health re- 
ported the proportion to be one to 459. 
To show how great was the excess in the 
United States it is only necessary to say that 
in the most advanced European countries 
the proportion ranged from one to 2,484 in 
the Netherlands to one to 3,857 in Austro- 
Hungary. (In Norway one to 3,961 and in 
Russia one to 8,551.) ‘American doctor” 
was a byword abroad and no American di- 
ploma was recognized by European govern- 
ments or faculties. I do not mean to say 
that there were no good physicians in Amer- 
ica during this period, but the teaching was 
so inadequate and the great majority were 
so poorly educated that the whole profession 
suffered in reputation abroad. 

Medical colleges had sprung up all over 
the country whose aim, it seemed, was to 
see which one could turn out the graduates 
with the least medical learning. ‘ In the de- 
cade from 1880 to 1890 medical schools in 
the United States matriculated 115,355 
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students and graduated 40,996, or an aver- 
age of more than 4,000 annually, twice as 
many as the requirements of the people de- 
mand.” ‘There were in the United States 
in 1894, according to Dr. William Pepper, 
140 medical schools and 100,000 physicians ; 
while in Sweden, Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Austro-Hungary, and France com- 
bined there were 75 medical schools and 
74,238 physicians to attend to the wants of 
over 200,000,000 people. 

The causes which had led to this state of 
affairs and for many years prevented the 
medical schools from keeping pace with the 
giant strides in other departments of learn- 
ing in this country were, (1) the lack of en- 
dowments and state aid which is given in 
foreign countries (most of our state govern- 
ments have not fostered the higher or uni- 
versity education); (2) the competition be- 
tween the different medical colleges, con- 
ducted often as private enterprises, and the 
fear of losing students by putting up the 
courses or giving more severe examinations ; 
(3) the salaries of the professors being regu- 
lated by the number of students; (4) the 


element of hurry and bustle of a new coun- 
try, influencing the students themselves to 
rush through and get into the profession; 
(5) absence of state control of the admission 
of men into the ranks of those legally quali- 
fied to care for the lives and health of its 


citizens. 

‘‘ Having no support other than the fees 
of students ; without university or college 
connection ; without support from the state, 
generally accorded other systems of educa- 
tion; without restraining legislative enact- 
ments ; without laws regulating the granting 
of charters for purposes of medical instruc- 
tion; it is indeed little wonder that at the 
end of the first century of our history as a 
nation chaos should reign supreme.” 

A diploma instead of being simply a 
scientific degree became a legal instrument 
authorizing its holder to practice medi- 
cine. Many states allowed men to practice 
who held no diploma and many practition- 
ers held fraudulent diplomas. Even after 
the adoption of a law by New Jersey, re- 
quiring public registry of diplomas, about 
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ten per cent of those registered in that state 
were fraudulent. Under the Pennsylvania 
registry law the State Board of Health in 
1888 reported 213 physicians who had reg- 
istered as graduates of the following fraudu- 
lent medical colleges: ‘‘ Eclectic Medical 
College of Philadelphia,” “ American Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” ‘ University of 
Medicine and Surgery of Philadelphia.” 
“Buchanan diplomas” were also held by 
hundreds all over the country. 

About twenty years ago there begana 
movement to advance the cause of medical 
education in this country. The University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Mich- 
igan, Harvard University, and a few other 
schools adopted a three years’ course. The 
length of the annual term was extended to 
six months. New methods of teaching were 
adopted, graded courses introduced, lab- 
oratory and bedside instruction made part 
of the curriculum, and many additional sub- 
jects taught. These schools met with much 
encouragement. A number of states adopted 
registry laws, requiring physicians to place 
on record copies of their diplomas, This 
served to show up the true character of 
many a diploma previously thought to be 
from a good school. But this law was in- 
effective as so many held diplomas legally 
issued who had very little education. About 
the same time several states, notably IIli- 
nois, adopted laws authorizing the State 
Board of Health to scrutinize all diplomas 
and to reject all that were fraudulent, or 
that were issued by colleges whose standard 
was below that required bythe board They 
were also authorized to examine candidates 
who had no diploma or whose diploma had 
not been accepted by the board. This was 
a most important step and exercised an im- 
mense influence upon the colleges whose of- 
ficers did not wish them to be placed on the 
blacklist of any state. 

The forward movement was now well un- 
der way with a steady improvement in some 
of the colleges when in 1887 Minnesota took 
the advance ground that the diplomas of 
nearly all colleges were being issued to in- 
competent men and passed a law requiring 
all applicants for the privilege of practicing 
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in that state to pass the examination of a 
board of examiners; none to be examined 
who had not graduated from a college hav- 
ing a curriculum approved by the board. 
The effect of this law has been very marked 
in diminishing the number of physicians 
from one in 650 to one in 1,000 inhabitants 
in this state and in stimulating the colleges 
to meet the requirements of the board and 
to prepare their students to pass the state 
examinations. 

Other states after much trouble have 
adopted similar laws until at present about 
twenty-five states have a state examination 
for all applicants for license to practice. The 
standard has been steadily elevated until 
now they all require three or four years’ study 
of medicine (the annual term being not less 
than six months) ; the applicant to present a 
diploma from a reputable medical college, 
whose standing and teaching have been in- 
vestigated and approved; the applicant’s 
personal character to be indorsed by other 
practitioners ; and within two or three years 
the last advance has been made in demand- 
ing a certain amount of preliminary educa- 
tion, the aim being to make the minimum 
very soon equivalent to a high-school course. 

No good argument can be advanced against 
a state exercising this power, simply a po- 
lice power, for the protection of its citizens. 
We see courts requiring preliminary educa- 
tion of law students and a strict examination 
by committees of all that are admitted to the 
bar ; the state examines for the civil service, 
and the medical officers of the army and 
navy are subjected to a most rigid examina- 
tion before they are employed by the govern- 
ment. Why should not a state examine its 
physicians ? 

Being more familiar with the Pennsylva- 
nia law, largely copied from that of New 
York, I will state briefly its provisions and 
requirements. Owing to the opposition of 
the homeopathic and eclectic physicians to 
a mixed board, the cumbersome system was 
adopted of having three boards of exam- 
iners, who would do the examining for the 
three kinds of physicians, and a medical 
council or licensing body which would super- 
vise the work of the boards. This council 


is composed of the lieutenant-governor, the 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
president of the State Board of Health, the 
secretary of internal affairs, and the presi- 
dent of each of the examining boards. The 
three examining boards are each composed 
of seven members appointed by the gov- 
ernor from the members of the three state 
medical societies. ‘These boards have at 
present one examination in June and one in 
December. The examinations have been 
conducted for two and a half years, during 
which time over 1,100 graduates have been 
examined, of which number about 13 per cent 
have been rejected. Candidates who fail 
can be examined every six months if they so 
desire. 

The preliminary education requirement in 
Pennsylvania is now being gradually ele- 
vated with the view of demanding within a 
few years acomplete high-school training as 
the minimum. At present preliminary ex- 
aminations of those about to study medicine 
are held in ten cities in different parts of 
the state under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. These ex- 
aminations are in the following branches: 
arithmetic, grammar, orthography, Ameri- 
can history, and English composition. This 
is not operative until 1900, but affects those 
beginning the study of medicine in 1896 or 
thereafter. Persons holding diplomas from 
a college, academy, seminary, normal, or 
high school, or those holding teachers’ per- 
manent certificates or teachers’ provisional 
certificates with general average not less 
than two, or those having students’ certifi- 
cates of examination for admission to the 
freshman class of any college, are exempt 
from the preliminary examination. The 
necessity for this examination is painfully 


apparent to those whose duty it is to correct’ 


the papers at the regular examinations. 
Some papers show a lamentable lack of or- 
dinary common-school education, as shown 
in the orthography and grammar. 

The examinations by the boards of ex- 
aminers are in writing and occupy twenty- 
one hours, extending over four days. Appli- 
cants for licenses are examined in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, hygiene, practice 
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of medicine, diagnosis, therapeutics, materia 
medica, pathology, surgery, and obstetrics. 
Seventy questions are submitted in all and 
an average minimum percentage of 75 is re- 
quired to pass an applicant. 

States which do not have strict laws be- 
come the dumping ground of other states 
and are compelled in self-defense to adopt 
the same measures. It is said that 1,100 
physicians left Illinois when the law went 
into effect in the eighties. In New York 
the number of physicians receiving licenses 
is estimated to be about one half the num- 
ber that annually “hung out their shingles” 
before the law was adopted. Insome states 
the adoption of these laws was followed by 
suits in the different courts to determine 
whether the constitutional rights of indi- 
viduals had not been taken away. The 
matter was finally decided by the United 
States Supreme Court, which held that the 
states had not exceeded their powers in ex- 
ercising this police power for the good of 
the general public. 

The laws creating examining and licens- 
ing bodies independent of teaching bodies 
have been more potent in raising the stand- 
ard of the medical profession than any other 
measure: (1) They have compelled nearly 
all the colleges to lengthen their courses to 
four years and their annual terms to at least 
six months. (2) The colleges have taught 
their students more carefully and examined 
them more strictly, having the boards in 
wholesome fear. (3) The curricula of all 
the colleges have been changed materially 
and some professors ousted from their chairs 
for failing in their teaching to meet the 
modern demand. (4) A rivalry seems to 
have arisen lately among the best medical 
colleges to see which one can have the 
hardest curriculum. Harvard has decided 
that medical students must have a college 
degree and must spend four years of nine 
months each in the study of medicine. The 
University of Pennsylvania and other schools 
require an equally long term of medical 
training and the University of Pennsylvania 
has announced that its entrance examina- 
tion will be made harder each year for those 
not having degrees or certificates, until in 
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1899 students having no degree will be ex- 
amined in English, including grammar, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Macaulay, and other 
authors; history of the United States, 
Greece, and Rome; mathematics, including 
algebra and geometry; also one of the fol- 
lowing languages: Latin, Greek, French, 
or German. That these universities have 
been sustained by the profession in the last 
few years is shown by the attendance of 
over 500 at the Harvard Medical School and 
over 800 at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The number of physicians will be better 
proportioned to the requirements of the 
people and the people can have more confi- 
dence in physicians who have gone through 
this thorough course. The charlatan, also, 
traveling from one town to another, will 
gradually cease to prey on a credulous pub- 
lic. Men will be more willing to spend 


large sums of money in getting a good med- 
ical education knowing that they will not 
have to meet in competition a horde of in- 
competent physicians when they begin prac- 
Many practitioners with very little 


tice. 
education are successful competitors, who 
by their address, their boasting, and the 
use of questionable methods may outstrip 
a well-prepared man for many years, since 
the people generally are not capable of 
forming a correct judgment in such a mat- 
ter as a medical education. The result of 
the examinations shows the necessity that 
existed for them and the good work that 
has been done when it is seen that out of 
4,670 physicians examined in the last few 
years by nine states 930, or 17.8 per cent, 
were rejected. In 1892 Dr. Millard had 
collected the statistics of Alabama, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Virginia, and Min- 
nesota and found that out of 1,950 exam- 
ined 24.8 per cent had been rejected as un- 
safe practitioners. In 1892-94, 808 were 
examined in New York, of whom 15 per 
cent were rejected. 

These laws have been generally indorsed 
by the American profession and supported 
by the medical journals of this country, and 
it is rare indeed to find any one outside of 
the profession who does not say that this 
legislation is of the highest importance. 
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“ The existing opposition to this form of 
legislation is disappearing, being greatly 
confined at present to the charlatan, the 
faculties of a few of our low-grade schools, 
and the public press,” says Millard. 

The present aims of those most interested 
in higher medical education are: (1) to 


gradually raise the standard of preliminary 


education; (2) to increase the severity of 
the state examinations; (3) to obtain uni- 
form legislation in all the states and ter- 
ritories and codperation between the differ- 
ent state boards so that there may be a sys- 
tem of reciprocity and the license of one 
state entitle a physician to practice in any 
other state. 


THE FRUITS OF THE YEAR. 


BY PROFESSOR BYRON D. HALSTED, 


sc.D. 


OF RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


HIS series of papers upon matters bo- 
tanical, beginning early in the spring 
with an article upon flowers, has its 

natural ending in a consideration of fruits. 
As spring is the preparation for summer, 
and summer the antecedent of autumn, so 
flowers go before and prepare the way for 
the formation of fruit. 

We saw that some kinds of flowers are 
much earlier than others. The snowdrop 
and crocus come from the cold earth and 
may even receive a blanket of snow while in 
full bloom. At the other end of the series 
are the autumn asters and gentians that lend 
their charm of floral colors to the late autumn, 
while the witch-hazel blooms obscurely amid 
the blaze of autumn leaf splendors or even 
after the foliage has browned and fallen for 
the year. As in the market of large cities, 
so in the woods and fields there are fresh 
fruits for nearly all seasons of the year. 

For fear that the reader may have let the 
vacation weeks of summer or engrossing cares 
of some busy months dim his conception of 
a fruit, at a venture we will restate the facts 
in the case. There are some vague notions 
current as to what is and what is not a fruit. 
Therefore while it might be easier to treat 
our subject loosely it is not the purpose so 
to do. Anything almost might be looked 
upon as a “fruit of the year.” The banker 
could legitimately consider his gains on 
bonds and stocks as his year’s fruits. The 
seaside hotel keeper in the same light 
might view his short season’s income, or the 
great railway corporation its receipts of the 


year. But there are enough real fruits to 
engage our attention from which all these 
other results of effort borrow a fitting ex- 
pression. 

A fruit as used in a botanical sense is that 
portion of a plant that results from the ma- 
turing of a floral structure known as the 
pistil. The pistil is the centralmost portion 
of the blossom, to which other parts of the 
plant may adhere. It is the part of the 
flower that develops the seeds. This can 
all be made clear by the reader’s making a 
collection of fruits. Some of them will be 
small and others large. Some may be gath- 
ered in the early summer, while others do 
not begin to form until late autumn. Some 
are matured in a few days while others re- 
quire years for their perfection. 

The simplest fruit that comes to mind is 
one like that of the pea plant. This fruit 
consists of the pod within which are the 
seeds. In the simplest of all fruits the num- 
ber of seeds would be reduced to one—as 
they sometimes are in pea pods grown upon 
poor soil. In many other species of the pea 
family the pod as a rule contains but one 
seed and nearly all such are small and not 
easy to dissect. The pea pod splits when 
ripe, along two edges, and the seeds can fall 
out. Beans are of the same family, and they 
open ina somewhat similar manner. Clover 
is a near relative of the pea and bean, but 
in order to get the single little seed out of 
its pod the dry clover heads need to be run 
through a machine like a large grater to tear 
off the hull. Shelling peas and shelling 
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clover seed, while essentially the same op- 
eration, are widely different in method. 

My boy was eating some peanuts yester- 
day and in getting the roasted nuts (seeds) 
out of the shell he was doing the same thing 
as the housewife who is shelling peas for 
dinner. The peanut pod does not open 
along two opposite lines so neatly as the 
garden pea, and bits of the dry shell of the 
former are apt to be scattered in unwelcome 
places by the small boy. By the way, the 
peanut comes from underground, and the 
plants at harvest time need to be pulled and 
the “nuts’’ removed in a manner similar to 
potatoes. It seems strange to have a fruit 
formed underground. The flowers from 
which the peanuts are to follow are unfolded 
above but near the surface of the soil; they 
afterward are carried down by the bending 
of the flower stalk and finally pushed under 
the ground. The peanut grower may help 


them in this burrowing by using a plow or 
hoe or both, so that the pods while quite 
small are buried and there underground 
they grow to maturity. 

The mind naturally associates the pro- 


duction of fruit with the presence of sunshine; 
but there is quite a long list of plants that 
naturally form flowers and fruit below 
ground. Many of the wild violets are thus 
disposed to produce fruit and by pulling up 
the plants they may be found full of seed 
vessels that were never above ground. In 
other words the blossoms in inconspicuous 
and modified form were produced under the 
surface, become self-fertilized, and mature 
seed in subterranean fruits. Space does not 
permit of a discussion of the question of 
utility in these somewhat abnormal cases. 
Some grasses have their hidden (cleisto- 
gamic) flowers and with many other plants 
one needs to pull them from the soil to count 
their fruits. 

The above remarks concerning subter- 
ranean fruits lead to a brief consideration 
of the relation of fruits to other portions of 
the plant. Ordinarily a plant is divided into 
the aérial and underground portions. The 
leaves are produced in the air and light that 
they may be acted upon by the sunshine by 
means of which the crude sap is made over 
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into materials for growth. It is the green 
portions, whether leaf or stem, that take 
part in this work of making plantfood. On 
the other hand the flower usually is depend- 
ent upon the other parts of the plant for its 
materials for growth, and is independent of 
the sunshine. For example a squash plant 
kept in darkness would die ; but if an opaque 
box were placed over a little squash, just 
through the blossoming stage, and all the 
remaining portion of the plant left to the 
free action of the sun, the fruit would grow 
and mature nearly as if in the bright sun. 
It is quite a common practice to put grape 
clusters in sacs of cloth or paper shortly af- 
ter blossoming that the germs of decay 
may be kept off and the bloom of the 
surface of the fruit preserved. While these 
sacs admit much light it only illustrates the 
point that fruits do not hold the close re- 
lationship to the sun’s rays that is neces- 
sary by leaves for healthy growth. 

This seems almost a digression from the 
chosen topic of the fruits of the year; but 
in reality it is only a glance at a point in veg- 
etable physiology as related to the forma- 
tion of fruits. If analogies were to be in- 
dulged in we would look upon the foliage of 
plants, the individual leaves, as the wage 
earners, while the fruits are the home-keepers, 
using up the supplies obtained by the leaves 
in the production of offspring, namely, the 
seeds. 

The amount of painstaking work done by 
the fruits in preparing their children, the 
seeds, for the struggle of life that lies before 
them is only appreciated by those who pause 
and consider these structures as they may 
be found upon every hand. Among the 
thousands of examples we may select a few. 
The reader may know the milkweeds, or 
silkweeds. There are many kinds of them, 
mostly coarse plants with large thick leaves 
which when snapped from the stem will ex- 
ude a thick milk from the broken end. It 
is called silkweed because the stem has 
a fine fiberlike silk, and more particularly 
because of a structure upon the seeds. 
These milkweeds produce large roundish 
clusters of flowers, the delight of all sorts of 
insects. Following these flower clusters are 
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small boat-shaped pods which become a few 
inches long, rough upon the outside and 
abounding in milk until mature, when they 
split lengthwise upon one side and expose a 
multitude of beautifully arranged brown, 
flat, heel-shaped seeds, each provided with 
a silken plume of exceedingly delicate hairs. 
Not satisfied with making a great number of 
offspring the mother plant has provided each 
with a balloon by means of which it may take 
long flights in the moving air, and thus dis- 
tribute the children over a wide extent of 
territory. 

Let the reader watch from day to day a 
humble, bright-faced weed that is disliked 
because so common in the lawn. It is the 
dandelion, yellow as gold, one day in bloom, 
then drooping its head and holding the form- 
ing seeds tightly within a cover of overlap- 
ping leaves. A few days later the hollow 
stem rises from the inclined position, hav- 
ing elongated in the meantime, and unfold- 
ing the protective leaves there is exposed a 
fluffy ball of exquisite beauty and as full of 
forethought as an incubating egg. The dry- 


ing air sets every sail andthe breezes catch 


one and then another of these balloons, in 
the “ basket ” of each of which rides a young 
dandelion plant all ready for beginning an 
independent life when the favoring spot for 
growth is reached. In common language it 
is said with a feeling of disapproval that the 
weed has, like a sneak, escaped the lawn 
mower and gone to seed before its evil in- 
tentions were apparent. In botanical terms 
the lowly composite has worked out the se- 
rious problem of life in its own humbler way, 
with so much success that the word “ dande- 
lion” has its equivalent term in nearly all 
languages, and is to-day one of the most 
widely disseminated of all known plants. 
Using the milkweed and dandelion it has 
been shown that there is an agent in the 
scattering of fruits. Instead of silken or 
feathery plumes many fruits have broad 
wings by means of which to fly. Some 
days in spring the air is quite filled with the 
flying seeds of the maple. Later on the elm 
scatters its offspring, which appear in the 
grasses or upon the sidewalk as counterfeit 
dimes. The ash observes the same method 
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and each pine cone as it opens out starts its 
seeds in their spiry flight. The list is end- 
less of seeds and fruits provided with means 
of using the moving air as a method of dis- 
semination, and we turn from it to a second 
series of constructions produced by fruits 
for the scattering far and wide of the off- 
spring. It would seem that the closing 
chapter in the whole volume of seed for- 
mation is the one concerning methods of get- 
ting away from the place where the seed 
was formed. Animals as a rule can move 
from place to place all through their life; 
but plants of the higher types need to do all 
their migrations while in the fruit or seed 
condition. 

One of the interesting things in this con- 
nection is the fact that plants have found 
out, so-to-speak, that animals are moving 
creatures and by attaching the fruits to them 
the plant offspring may secure a change of 
place. In two general ways this idea is de- 
veloped and the desired results obtained. 
Illustrations of each will make this plain. 

Every one is familiar with the coarse, 
homely weed known as the burdock—and 
none better than the wayside weeds have 
learned the best methods of transportation; 
they are ubiquitous, obnoxious, persistent, 
and all that, along the lanes and highways, 
as a result of their well-developed migratory 
structural features. But to return to the 
burdock; that is, a dock-like plant that bears 
burs—and it is these burs that interest us. 
Surrounding the cluster of delicate pink 
flowers is an imbricated cover of hook- 
tipped leaves. As a boy during the dark 
war days of the early sixties the writer in 
common with other lads utilized every pos- 
sible object to exhibit the military spirit. 
These same green burs were hooked 
together in various forms and figures and 
then pressed upon our youthful shoulders to 
make us captains, colonels, or major-generals 
as fancy and the occasion suggested. The 
burdock burs furnished easily constructed 
and tightly adhering epaulets for us, but 
back of all that the mother plant had 
planned for the distribution of its offspring, 
which to a considerable number were safely 
infolded within the bur. The hair of pass- 
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ing animals, as of the horse or sheep, cow 
or dog, may be considered the natural 
structure to which these bur hooks were 
designed for clinging. 

The plan of the burdock need not be 
dwelt upon further, and it is a type of 
thousands of kinds of fruits—fruits quite 
out of the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
for they are as far from being edible as the 
East is from the West. Anything more un- 
palatable than the sand-bur, with stout, 
keen needles standing out upon every side 
of the horny covering to the seed, it is 
difficult to imagine. The barefooted boy 
who runs among these plants, while rid- 
ding himself of the spinose burs of the 
pest rarely pauses to reason upon the seed- 
structure he has encountered, although 
taking an active part in the deeply laid 
plan—in this instance a painful one. There 
are other grasses provided with such long, 
sharp, pointed barbs and awns that they do 
not stop with the wool-coat of the sheep or 
dog, but burrow through the skin and into 
the very vitals of animals and cause death. 
This is the extreme limit of fruit structures 
designed for migration by means of animals, 
and were it extended further its purpose 
would be defeated by cruelty and death to 
the animals involuntarily taking part in the 
scheme. 

This is a fitting place to change the sub- 
ject and glance at a more interesting side 
of seed and fruit distribution by means of 
animals. Instead of the bur or the “ stick- 
tight” an illustration of the second group 
may be found in the strawberry, consisting 
of a luscious pulp with many seeds (fruits) 
scattered over the surface of the highly 
colored cone. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is seen from the beginning, for the 
bird that gladly swallows the fruit takes an 
active: part in the dissemination of the 
minute indigestible seeds. The cherry is a 
fruit of a very different type, but con- 
structed for the same end. In this case the 
seed is comparatively large, inclosed within 
the stony pit, and outside of all is the 
acceptable pulp inclosed by a tough, shiny 
skin, and withal a most attractive object 
as it hangs temptingly upon the tree. That 
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the plan does not miscarry 1s proved by the 
long, heated arguments pro and con as to 
the proper place of the robin in horticulture, 
some fruit growers holding firmly to the 
view that the only good robin is a dead one. 

Berries are one of the common forms of 
fruit and essentially they are seed vessels 
with a rich pulp and an attractive color. 
The mother plant in short puts up her 
seeds in “lunch baskets” and animals, 
large and small, make a business of secur- 
ing these “ baskets,” using up the soft parts 
and voiding the indigestible seeds, thus 
gladly playing their part in the dissemina- 
tion of the plant offspring and thus increas- 
ing the probability of there being a future 
good supply for their own berry-loving 
young. 

There are other methods by which the 
seeds become scattered than those by 
animals and currents of air. Water travel 
is not uncommon among seeds—in short it 
is the leading way of plant migration. By 
ocean currents the seeds of one country 
and continent find their way to another. 
The cocoanut with its thick shell to protect 
the tender parts within is incased in a fiber 
that is light and impervious to water. Such 
a structure, although as large as a man’s 
head, may fall from the top of the cocoanut 
tree unbroken, and if upon the shore of 
some ocean island may float away, driven 
by wind and current across the sea for a 
thousand miles. Smaller seeds in many 
instances will float. All those provided 
with wings become boats, so-to-speak, upon 
the water and go down streams for long 
distances. The borders of the mouth of 
rivers bear representatives of the flora along 
all its upper waters. But the greatest 
movement of seeds and fruits by water is in 
the field where they are produced, and by 
means of the minute and temporary rivulets 
formed quickly during a heavy shower or 
larger storm. It is then that the multitudes 
of seeds are lifted from where they may 
have fallen and moved on for an inch, a 
foot, or a longer distance, possibly to be 
taken into the brook, and then on and on 
until the forming mud bar is reached at the 
shore of the ocean. 
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Other fruits have the capacity within 
themselves of bursting with violence and 
casting the seeds for considerable distances. 
This type of fruit is illustrated in the 
/mpatiens (touch-me-not) and a long list of 
other springing pods and capsules. They 
evidence an independence not shown in the 
‘‘catch-alls,”’ the ‘‘aéronauts,” or “sailors.” 
The juicy berries show a spirit of reci- 
procity ; but the “catapults” in fruits do the 
whole work of seed dissemination by a 
sudden discharge of the offspring, often 
with violence and utter ruin of the capsule 
and no small noise. In autumn the trained 
ear may detect the seed bombardment that 
goes on in the meadow and the woods. 
The witch-hazel blooms late in the autumn 
and explodes its fruits the next season. 

As the end of space draws near the 
writer wonders where he had best leave his 
readers. We started out in the springtime 
by finding the first flowers opening their 
buds to the vivifying sun upon the sheltered 
knolls. What else have done or 
attempted to do must be left unreviewed, 
and now the growing season draws near its 
Some of its fruits we have glanced 


we 


close. 
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at, but mostly from the 
standpoint. 

The edible fruits have been the delight 
of man, and by studying them intensely and 
practically the art of horticulture is blossom- 
ing into a department of science. The list 
is long of the fruits of the orchard and 
vineyard. Each land and people has its 
favorites and with the present facilities for 
cheap and rapid transportation the fair 
fruits of every clime may be found in the 
markets of the world. What better, then, 
can here be done than to leave the group of 
CHAUTAUQUAN readers at the sale counters 
and stands in a metropolitan city, where 
the lemon and the plantain vie with plums 
and apricots grown three thousand miles 
apart, or the orange and grape touch with 
a charm their antipodes, the pears and 
peaches nestling in the garnished basket of 
the artistic fruiterer. Only those without 
sense of sight, smell, and taste can fail ina 
response that physiologically results in a 
At 


such a fragrant booth—an enchanting bower 


plant-mother’s 


flow of liquid from the salivary glands. 


of beauty—the reader may further pursue 
the investigation of the fruits of the year. 
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(The home of Edgar Allan Poe.) 


BY HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


OT here he dwelt, but down some path unknown 


That winding sinks into night’s spectral vale, 


Where prisoned, uneasy winds forever wail, 


And plangent seas on dolorous shores intone. 


His charmed cloud-builded home was there upthrown, 


Engirt by marsh and mere and wastes of bale; 


No foot save his e’er trod those reaches pale ; 


His were those tracts abandoned, his alone. 


There with hushed breath he heard the thin, far strains 


Of Israfel steal through his haunted room, 


Or caught the nearer, clearer clank of chains; 
Now o’er him leaned Lenore in deathless bloom ; 
Now. while the blood slowed, freezing in his veins, 
Some goblin shivered in upon the gloom! 
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HEN the Russians charged on the 
Grivitza redoubt at Plevna they 
first launched one column of men 

that they knew would be all shot down long 
before they could reach it. 


But they made 
a cloud of smoke under the cover of which 
launched. They 
But they carried 
the covering cloud far that a third 
column broke out of it and successfully 
carried the redoubt. They carried it, but 
ten thousand men lay on the death-smitten 
slope. 

So the great ocean sends eight or ten 
thousand columns a day to charge with 
flying banners of spray on the rocky ram- 
parts of the shore at Santa Cruz, California. 

There are not many things in the material 
world more sublime than a thousand miles 
of crested waves rushing with terrible might 
against the rocky shore. While they are 


a second column was 
would all be shot down. 


so 


Ww. 
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yet some distance from the land a small 
boat can ride their foaming billows, but 
as they approach the shallower places they 
seem to take on sudden rage and irresistible 
force. Those roaring waves rear up two or 
three times as high. They have great per- 
pendicular fronts down which Niagaras are 
pouring. The spray flies from their tops 
like the mane of a thousand wild horses 
charging in the wind. No ship can hold 
anchor They may dare 
a thousand storms outside, but once let 
them fall into the clutch of this resistless 
power and they are doomed. The waves 
seem frantic with rage, resistless in force ; 
they rush with fury, smite the cliffs with 
thunder, and are flung fifty feet into the air ; 
with what effect on the rocks we will try 
to relate. 

No. 1 of our illustrations shows 
Breakers,” 


in the breakers. 


“The 
a house of that name where 


























NO. I, 


THE BREAKERS, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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hospitality, grace, and beauty abide; where 
hundreds of roses bloom in a day, and 
where flowers, prodigal as God’s creative 
abound. The breakers 
which the house is named are not seen in 
picture. When the wind has been 
blowing maybe one hundred miles out at 
sea, they come racing in from the point, 
feather-crested, a dozen at once, to show 
far Wairoa at some other 
All these pictures are taken 


processes, from 


the 


how rolls the 
world’s end. 
in the calm weather, or there would be lit- 
tle seen besides the great leaps of spray. 
\t the bottom of the cliff appear the 
nodules and boulders that were too hard to 
be bitten into dust and have fallen out of 
the cliff, which is fifty feet high, as the sea 
eats it away. 

This house is at the beginning of the 
famous Cliff Drive that rounds the light- 
house at the point and stretches away 
for miles above the ever-changing, now 
beautiful, now sublime, and always great 
Pacific, that rolls its six thousand miles 
of 
Occasionally the road must be set back, 


billows toward us from Hong Kong. 


and once the lighthouse was moved back 
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from the cliffs, eaten away by the edacious 
tooth of the sea. 

As Emerson says, “I never count the 
hours I spend in wandering by the sea; like 
God it useth me.” There is a wideness 
like his mercy, a power like his omnipo- 
tence, a persistence like his patience, a 
length of work like his eternity. 

The rocks at Santa Cruz, like many 
other places, were laid in regular order like 
the leaves of a book on its side. But by 
various forces they have been crumpled, 
some torn out, and in many places piled 
together. These layers, beginning at the 
bottom, are as follows: (1) igneous gran- 
ite, unstratified ; (2) limestone laid down 
from life in the ocean, metamorphosed by 
heat and all fossils thereby destroyed; 
(3) limestone highly crystalized, composed 
of fossil shells and very hard; (4) sand- 
stone, made under the sea from previous 
rock powdered, having huge concretionary 
masses with a shell or a pebble as a 
nucleus around. which the concretion has 


taken place; (5) shale from the sea also; 


(6) conglomerate, or drift, deposited by 
ice in the famous glacial cold snap; (7) allu- 
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ROCK STRATA AS DISCLOSED BY EROSION ; 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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vium soil deposited in fresh water and com- 
posed partly of organic matter. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


ond illustration some of these layers, or 
strata, may be distinguished. 

When the awful blows of the sea smite 
the rock, if it finds a place less hard than 
others it wears into it a slight depression, 
after half a hundred thousand strokes, more 
or less, and ever after, as the years go by, 
it drives its wedges home in that place. <A 
shallow cave results. Thenthe waters con- 

the 

the 
meet 


verge on 


of 
and 


sides 
cave 
awful force 
middle. 
Thus a tunnel is 
excavated, like a 
drift in a 


with 
in the 


mine, 


each wave mak- 
the 


dous charge and 


ing tremen- 
the reflowing 
surges bringing 
away all the de- 
tritus. This tun- 
nel may be driven 
‘or excavated 200 
feet inland, 
der the 


un- 
shore. 
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And so it happens that the air is driven up 


In our sec- through some crack in the rock and the su- 


perincumbent 
earth, one or two 
hundred feet 
from the shore, 
and a great hole 
appears in the 
ground from 20 
to 70 feet deep. 
Then the water 
spouts fiercely up 


— 


and returning 
carries back the 
earth and broken 
rock into the sea. 
No. 3. of the 
illustrations here 
given represents 
such a great ex- 
cavation 100 feet 

It is 150 feet long by 
All the ma- 
terial has been carried out to sea by the 
refluent wave. On the natural bridge seen 
in front the great crowd in Broadway, New 


back from the shore. 
go wide and over 50 feet deep. 


York, might pass or a troop of cavalry could 
Through the arch a ship 
with masts 30 feet high might enter at high 


be maneuvered. 


tide. Through the abutment of the arch 


1 
i 


NO. 4. NATURAL ARCH, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


At each inrush of the wave the air is terri- where the afternoon sun pours its bright- 


bly condensed before it. It seeks outlet. 


ness the waves have cut other arches not 
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visible 1n the picture. When the arches 
become too many or too wide the natural 
bridge will fall and be carried out to sea 
like many another. 

3ut what does the sea do with the harder 
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jection cut through. Since the picture was 
taken the bridge has fallen, the detritus 
been carted away by the waves, and the 
pier stands lonely in the sea. 

No. 5 shows one bridge exceedingly frail 























NO. 5. 
parts of the cliff? Its waves wear away the 
rock on each side and leave one or more 
long fingers reaching out intothe sea. The 
wear and tear on such a projection is im- 
mense. A strong swimmer may play with 
the breakers away from the cliff. At ex- 
actly the right moment he may dive head- 
long through the pearly green Niagara that 
has not yet fallen quite to his head and 
may sport in the comparatively quiet water 
beyond, while the wild ruin falls with a 
sound of thunder on the beach. But let 
him once be caught and dashed against the 
rocks and there is no more life or whole- 
ness of bones within him. 

In the swirl of converging currents be- 
tween two rocky projections, as the coarse 


sand and gravel is surged around a few 
hundred thousand times, there is a great 
tendency to wear through the wall of the 


projecting finger. It is often done. Illus- 
tration No. 4 shows at low tide such a pro- 


DOUBLE NATURAL 


ARCH, SANTA CRUZ, CAL, 


and another more substantial nearer the 
famous Cliff Drive. I go to the frail one 
every year with anxiety lest I shall find it 
has been carried away. Howl wish I could 
show my readers the delicate sculpture and 
carving further back, nearer yet to the drive. 
But note the various strata, the rocks worn 
to a point as even the milder waves run 
over them; note the cracks that tell of the 
awful push and stress of the titanic struggle. 

Illustration six shows three such under- 
The long projection of rock 
is so curved as to prevent the arches being 
fully seen in any one view. I have waded 
and swam through these rocky vistas and 
there, where any more than moderate waves 
would have mangled me against the tusks 
of the cruel rocks, I have found little speci- 
mens of aquatic life by the millions, clinging 
fast to the rocks that were home to them 
and protecting themselves by taking lime 
out of the water and building such a solid 


hewn arches. 
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wall of shell that no fierceness of the wildest 
storm could work them All these 
seek their food from Him who feeds all life, 
and he heaves the ocean up to their mouths 
that they may drink. 

No. 7 shows what has been a quadruple 
arch, only 
part of which is EF 
still standing. 

Out in the sea, 
lonely and by 
itself, appears a 
pier, scarcely 
emergent from 
the waves, which 
once supported 
an arch parallel 
to the one 


harm. 


one 


now 
standing and 
also one at right 
angles to the 
shore. The one 
now standing 
makes the 
But the 
ever-working sea carves and carries away 
arch and shore alike. At some points a 
careful and even admiring observer sees 
little change for years, but the remorseless 


tooth gnaws on unceasingly. 


NO. 7. REMAINS OF 


fourth. 


A QUADRUPLE 


TRIPLE NATURAL ARCH, SANTA CRUZ, CAL, 


On the right near the point is seen a 
board sign. It says here as in many other 
* Sometimes two 
verging waves meet at the land, rise unex- 
pectedly, sweep over the point irresistibly, 
and carry away any one who stands there. 


places ‘ Danger.’ con- 


NATURAL ARCH, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


The illustration which follows is another 
example of an arch cut through the rocky 
barrier of the shore. But in this case the 
trend of the less hard rock was at such an 
angle to the shore that the sea broke into 
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the channel once more, and then the com- 
bined waves from the two entrances forced 
the passage far inland. It terminates in 
another natural bridge and deep excavation 
beyond, which are not shown in the picture. 

What becomes of this comminuted rock, 
cleft by wedges of water, scoured over by 
hundreds of tons of sharp sand? It is 
carried out by gentle undercurrents into the 
bay and ocean, and 


down where 


winds never blow nor waves ever beat, as 


laid 


gently as dust falls through the summer air. 


NATURAL ARCH NEAR THE CLIFF DRIVE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


It incloses fossils of the plant and animal 
life of to-day. 
sepulcher the skeletons of sharks and whales 
of to-day and possibly of man. Sometime, 
if the depths become heights, as they have 
in a thousand places in the past, a fit intel- 
ligence may read therein much of the 
present history of the world. 


There rest in nature’s own 


We say to 
that coming age, as a past age has said to 
us, “Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee, and the fishes of the sea shall declare 
unto thee.” 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


BY 


HE Constitution of the United States, 

in Article I., Section II. (Clause 5), 

contains the following provision: 

“The House of Representatives shall chuse 
their speaker and other officers.” 

A careful examination of Vol. V. of the 
“Madison Papers” containing the debates 
on the confederation and 
which volume is the supplement to Elliott’s 
“ Debates ”—discloses the fact that the first 


Constitution 


HENRY 


H. SMITH. 


proposition providing for the election of a 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
was submitted by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, on the zgth day of May, 
1787, in his “plan of the federal Constitu- 
tion.”’ 


That plan provided that “the legislative 
power shall be vested in the Congress, to con- 
sist of two houses, one to be called the House 
of Delegates and the other the Senate’’; and 
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provided that the former should “ exclusively 
possess the power of impeachment, and shall 
choose its own officers.” That proposition 
went through the various stages of commit- 
tee examination and report and on August 6 
Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
made the report of the Committee on Detail, 
in which appears as Section VI., Article IV., 
the following: ‘The House of Representa- 
tives shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. It shall 
choose its speaker 
and other officers.” 
of 
the report was 


This section 


taken up on Thurs- 
day, August 9g, 
1787, and agreed 
to without debate. 
On Saturday, Sep- 
after 
final 


tember 15, 


making the 
revision of the Con- 
per- 
the 

on 


Detail and the con- 


stitution, as 


fected by 


Committee 


vention, the mem- 
bers proceeded to 
sign the Constitu- 
tion, and Clause 5 
in Section II. of 
Article I. therein 
appears 
been signed as 
quoted, with the 
exception that the 
word “chuse,” 
which now appears 
in the final copy of the Constitution, was 


to have 


spelled ‘“ choose.” 

The history of the constitutional provision 
in respect to the office of speaker of the 
House of Representatives shows that the 
convention accepted the law of Parliament 
governing and controlling the speaker of the 
House of Commons as proper to govern 
and control the speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, 

The power lodged with the speaker of the 
House of Commons at this time is in marked 
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contrast with that possessed when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was adopted ; 
but, great as itis, it falls far short of that pos- 
sessed (or exercised) by the speaker of the 
House of Representatives at the present 
time. That official is to-day practically the 
second officer of the government. He ap- 
points the committees of the House, which 
under the Constitution originate revenue 
bills and under the practice originate general 
appropriation bills; 
appoints the con- 
ferees on the part 
of the House 
all conference com- 
mittees; appoints 
the chairman of 
the committees of 
the whole House; 
has the sole power 
of recognition 
(from which there 
is no appeal); is 
chairman of the 
Committee on 
Rules—now the 
most important 
committee of the 
House—and _prac- 
tically dictates the 
action of the 
House of Repre- 

sentatives. 
The political 


on 


future of many 


the 
rests in 
the favor of 
and _ recognition 
by the speaker. He may make or un- 
make them, either by committee assign- 
ments or refusal to recognize them for the 
consideration of local bills unanimously re- 
ported from committees, many of which 
have passed the Senate. If the speaker, 
upon a cursory examination of a bill and re- 
port, should decide it ‘“inexpedient for the 
bill to pass at this time,” that is the end of 
the matter. The member cannot reach it 
in the “ regular order of business,” for there 
is no such proceeding, save as to revenue 


members of 
House 
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and general appropriation bills and “ special 
orders,’ reported from the Committee on 
Rules. It is stated by an officer of the 
House of Representatives that of the thir- 
teen hundred odd bills which passed the 
House at the last session nearly four fifths 
were passed outside of the “regular order 
of business,” which was proceeded with (ex- 
cluding pension night sittings) but twice 
during the entire session. 

It is a most remarkable fact that the 
speaker is barely mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion ; that his powers and functions are no- 
where prescribed therein; that, while the 
statutes devolve certain duties upon the 
speaker they relate purely to ministerial du- 
ties, such as the administration of oaths, the 
certification of salaries and other accounts, 
the appointment of visitors to the military 
and naval academy, and the like, while the 
rules of the House “touching the duty of 
the speaker” merely prescribe a duty or di- 
rect the manner in which he shall discharge 


” 


certain duties of his office. 
Mr. Cushing says that the “ parliamen- 


tary powers and duties of the speaker are 
derived from the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; the rules of the House; 
the rulings or decisions of speakers, and 
general parliamentary law as established by 
English and American practice, especially 
that of state legislatures.” 


This statement is erroneous in a vital 
point; 2. ¢., as to powers derived from the 
Constitution, which I have above noted. As 
to powers derived from the statutes, none of 
these relate to or prescribe his duties while 
presiding over the House of Representatives. 
He is, of course, bound to observe and en- 
force the rules of the House; but he is not 
bound by the ruling of a previous speaker 
unless he chooses to accept it. As to the 
English practice it is proper to say that it 
cuts no figure whatever with the speaker, 
except so far as it may be incorporated in 
the rules of the House; while as to practice 
in state legislatures, it is rarely referred to 
and has little or no weight, either with the 
speaker or the members. 

Speaker Macon was the first speaker to 
assert his constitutional right to vote, not- 
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withstanding a prohibition in the rules of 
the House to the contrary. He was the 
first speaker who led his party from the 
chair, and, though he did not take the floor, 
he exercised no small degree of influence, 
through trusted friends and _ lieutenants, 
in influencing legislation. 

Henry Clay was the first speaker (1811) 
who, from the moment of his assumption of 
the chair, led his party almost without op- 
position. He was elected inagreat national 
crisis, and his election was largely due to 
the timidity of President Madison, who was 
regarded as unfit to direct military operations 
—then imminent—against England, as well 
as to the feeling that he alone could control, 
or restrain, “ John Randolph of Roanoke.” 
He was the first and only representative 
elected to the speakership during his first 
term in the House, and he was the first 
speaker to assert and exercise his right to 
vote when that vote made no difference in 
the result. 

There was no pronounced partisanship by 
the speaker until the advent of Andrew 
Stevenson, of Virginia, in the Twentieth 
Congress. He had little or no respect for 
the rules and precedents of the House and 
violated them constantly, whenever it suited 
his purpose, in order to promote his party’s 
interest. He was the willing tool of presi- 
dent Jackson and was punished for his sub- 
serviency by the Senate, which rejected his 
nomination as minister to England. 

Down to the Thirtieth Congress there was 
no other speaker of note save James K. 
Polk, of Tennessee, who was elected in the 
Twenty-fourth Congress. He was a fair 
presiding officer, but, like Stevenson, was 
distinctly a party man and aroused bitter 
feelings among the minority members. 

The election of Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, as speaker of the Thirtieth 
Congress increased the dignity of the office 
of speaker. He was an ardent Whig and his 
election by a majority of one illustrated the 
independence of representatives at that time. 
The feeling was general that there had been 
a gradual assumption by the speaker of the 
powers legitimately belonging to the com- 
mittees and the House. Committees had 
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been arranged to favor or influence certain 
great questions in accordance or harmony 
with the views of the president. This feel- 
ing was well expressed by Joshua Giddings, 
who, in a letter to Horace Greeley, said: 
The speaker exerts more influence over the des- 
tinies of the nation than any other member of the 
government except the president. He arranges the 
If a Whig, in 
favor of prosecuting the war, be elected speaker he 


committees to suit his own views. 


will so arrange the committees as to secure reports 


approving the continuance of our conquests in Mex- 


ico. If committees be opposed to the war he will so 


arrange them as to have a report in favor of the 
withdrawing of our troops. 

By all students of congressional proceed- 
ings and parliamentary practice it is con- 
ceded that Mr. Winthrop was one of the 
fairest presiding officers ever elected as 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He filled the office with dignity and many 
of his decisions were either incorporated into 
the standing rules of the House or became 
well-recognized precedents of its parliamen- 
tary practice. He realized that the speaker- 
ship was in part a political office, but he did 
not lead his party. In the following Con- 
gress he was defeated by Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia (Democrat), who did not entertain 
the high opinion of the dignity and im- 
partiality of the office of speaker entertained 
by Mr. Winthrop, but used the office in every 
possible way in behalf of southern interests 
and those of his party, and his successor, 
Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, emulated in a fee- 
ble way the bad example of his predecessor. 

The election of Nathaniel P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts—after a long contest—in 
the Thirty-fourth Congress brought to the 
chair one of the most popular and well- 
equipped of all the speakers. He was 
prompt, positive, and impartial, but always 
courteous, and, though he occupied the 
chair during the period of bitter political 
strife, left it without enemies. He did not 
assert or attempt to assert the leadership of 
his party, and he maintained to the end of 
his life—serving sixteen years afterward on 
the floor—that the office of speaker was not 
political, but executive and parliamentary. 
He had the New England idea that he was 
a “moderator” of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives; he felt it his duty to be fair to 
the minority, and while many of his rulings 
perhaps went too far in that direction he 
was never reversed but once, and that 
action was subsequently reversed by the 
House. 

The “Holman Amendment,” adopted at 
the commencement of the Forty-fourth 
Congress, when the Democrats regained 
the House, by which “riders” on general 
appropriation bills were made in order, 
provided they “retrenched expenditures” 
—even by a single dollar—was regarded 
by General Banks as an “iniquitous rule, 
smacking of the rule of the Commune.” 
To the writer—then journal clerk of the 
House—he said: “This rule robs the 
House and all its committees—save Ap- 
propriations—of practically all power over 
general legislation, save by reversing the 
ruling of the chair. You may live to see 
a ruling of the speaker reversed, but I shall 
not, and it is fortunate that the House has 
so conservative and fair a man in the chair 
as Mr. Kerr to administer that vicious rule. 
A bold and aggressive partisan like Mr. 
Randall could easily make himself president 
with such vast power.” 

That was in 1876. General Banks has 
been dead two years, but no ruling of any 
speaker since that time has been reversed 
That rule—or amendment—was rejected in 
the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses 
under the lead of Speaker Carlisle, and in 
the Fifty-first and Fifty-fourth Congresses 
under Speaker Reed, and was again adopted 
in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses under the lead of Speaker Crisp. 
For it has been substituted the “tyranny of 
the speaker,” through the Committee on 
Rules, in the form of ‘special orders” 
overriding the rules. 

The war period (1860) brought in 
Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, as 
speaker of the Thirty-seventh Congress. 
Mr. Grow was active, alert, and well 
equipped, and with the aid of that fearless 
leader on the floor, Thaddeus Stevens, 
easily controlled the House, for it was a 
“war Congress,” with a helpless Demo- 
cratic minority. He failed of reélection 
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and was succeeded by Schuyler Colfax, of 
Indiana, an active, brilliant, and aggressive 
member, who carried out the views of 
President Lincoln and was the first Repub- 
lican member-elect of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress to oppose President Johnson’s 
policy. He was an imitator of Clay, but 
never a_ leader, 
stronger men in the House, like Stevens, 
Schenck, Conkling, Blaine, and others. 

The record of Mr. Blaine as speaker is 
too well known to require extended state- 
His previous service in the House 


being overshadowed by 


ment. 
admirably equipped him for that office, and 
before the end of his first term (Forty-first 
Congress) he had become the political 
leader of his party in the House. He had 
all of Colfax’s parliamentary and political 
skill and tact, and he had what Colfax had 
not — audacity, and the 
natural qualities of leadership. He led his 
party in the House without trouble—save 
his contest with General Butler—and as 
absolutely directed its proceedings and 
legislation as Clay had done. He was the 


aggressiveness, 


first speaker who used the power of his 
office to further his candidacy for the presi- 
He took counsel of the leading 
Republican members of the House, but did 


dency. 
not always follow their advice. His rulings 
were adroit and plausible, which led the 
late Vice President Wheeler to say to the 
writer: ‘Mr. Blaine can always give a good 
reason for a bad decision. In that regard 
he has neither superior nor equal.”’ 

Summing up his career as speaker, it is 
undoubtedly true that his control, or at- 
tempted control, of legislation, with the 
hostility of General Grant’s friends—repre- 
sented by Senator Conkling—twice defeated 
his nomination for president (1876 and 
1880) and in 1884 defeated his election. 
The country had seen the result of his 
leadership as speaker, and thousands of 
independent Republicans feared his leader- 
ship as president. 

His successor, Michael C. Kerr, of 
Indiana, was a man of high character, 
ability, and a good parliamentarian. II 
health prevented the accomplishment of 
any substantial results by Mr. Kerr, save a 
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large reduction in annual expenditures, and 
that was the work largely of Samuel J. 
Randall, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. Mr. Kerr though an earnest 
partisan was a fair and just presiding 
officer. He died shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of the session, in August, 1876, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Randall at the next 
session, 

Mr. Randall was a_ bold, 
partisan, and followed the example of 
Speakers Clay and Blaine. He went 
farther in some respects than either of his 
models had gone in controlling legisla- 
tion, going so far as to act as a House 
conferee (by way of substitute and 


aggressive 


in- 
formally) on two important appropriation 
bills. The rules as revised during the 
Forty-sixth Congress—his last term—greatly 
increased the power of the speaker and 
accomplished their purpose of retarding 
and preventing tariff legislation. 

He was succeeded by General J. Warren 
Keifer, of Ohio, in the next Congress. He 
was a “stalwart” partisan, and his ruling 
that “the constitutional right of the House 
‘to determine the rules of its proceedings’ 
cannot be impaired by the indefinite repeti- 
tion of dilatory motions” was the first step 
toward the crushing out of “ filibustering.” 
He was prepared to count a quorum of 
members present but not voting, but as Mr. 
Reed, ex-Governor Robinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Kasson, and other prominent 
Republicans were opposed to that action 
and would not sustain him on appeal he 
abandoned that purpose. 

He was succeeded by John G. Carlisle, 
of Kentucky, who defeated Mr. Randall on 
the issue of tariff reform. Mr. Carlisle 
became a “political speaker,” but not 
offensively so. His committees were con- 
stituted on the line or issue on which he was 
elected. He was not arbitrary, but positive. 
His rulings were eminently fair, and of a 
judicial cast, and won for him the respect 
of the Republican members, and generally, 
it may be said, the confidence of the coun- 
try. He permitted filibustering—allowing 
one member to hold the House in deadlock 
for three days—because he feared to change 
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the rules by amendments which might pro- 
mote general legislation; for, until the 
Fiftieth Congress, owing to Mr. Randall’s 
opposition and following, he could not pass 
a tariff bill through the House, and then 
only succeeded by partially dismantling the 
Committee on Appropriations and rejecting 
the Holman Amendment, both laudable 
reforms, but of Republican inspiration. 
When his successor, Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine, was made speaker filibustering had 
reached the point of rank absurdity, if not 
idiocy, in the Fiftieth Congress. The 
country was sick of it. The Republicans 
had a slender majority in the House, and a 
vigorous and aggressive man was needed in 
the chair. Mr. Reed had voted against the 
Tucker Amendment in the  Forty-sixth 
Congress, which proposed to count mem- 
bers present but not voting for the purpose 
of securing a quorum, and was opposed to 
Speaker Keifer so ruling in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. When, on January 29, 
1890, he counted and directed the clerk to 
enter on the journal the names of certain 
Democratic members as “present and re- 
fusing to vote,” and announced the presence 


of a quorum in the hall, he did so without 
either constitutional, legal, or parliamentary 
There were no rules, and the 
House was proceeding under what is termed 
“common parliamentary law’’—as_ inter- 


authority. 


preted by the speaker. 
was a proposed code of rules containing a 
clause authorizing the counting, for the 
purpose of a quorum, of members present 
and refusing to vote. But Mr. Reed had 
determined on another procedure, and he 
boldly cut the Gordian knot and counted 
a quorum. 

It had been done seven years before by 
Lieutenant Governor Hill, in the New York 
Senate, and the precedent was quoted. 
That ruling, though savagely assailed at the 
time by Republicans and many Democrats 
—notably Mr. Carlisle—had stood the test 
of the courts and was justified by constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions or require- 
ments, conditions missing in respect to Mr. 
Reed’s ruling. The furious storm blew 
over and the country justified it. The pro- 


Lying in his desk 
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posed clause shortly afterward became a 
rule and was adopted in the last Congress 
in a changed and clumsy form. Mr. Reed 
was vindicated, and filibustering is a thing 
of the past in the House of Representatives. 
That ruling has not been vindicated — as 
many suppose—by the United States Su- 
preme Court, but the constitutionality of the 
rule has been, in the case of United States 
vs. Ballin, the decision being that the rule 
was a constitutional mode of determining 
the presence of a quorum. 

Speaker Crisp succeeded Mr. Reed, and 
though he went back to the Democratic 
rules of the Fiftieth Congress he brought in 
anew form of parliamentary “tyranny” 
that was more obnoxious than the so-called 
“Reed rules.” It was the tyranny of the 
Committee on Rules, of which he was chair- 
man. Speaker Crisp went farther than 
Speaker Reed had ever dreamed of doing 
when he ruled that not even “the question 
of consideration could be raised against a 
report from the Committee on Rules.” 
Speaker Crisp proved a vigorous and ag- 
gressive political leader, and a good parlia- 
mentarian. He made some rulings, how- 
ever, which cannot be defended on any 
sound principle of parliamentary law or 
practice—notably in sustaining the “ special 
order” proposing to concur in the Senate 
amendments to the Wilson Tariff Bill while 
the bill and amendments were in the pos- 
session of the Senate. 

It may be fairly said that the power of the 
speaker culminated—so far as the rules and 
rulings are concerned—in the last Congress. 
Speaker Reed has reversed some of Mr. 
Crisp’s rulings, but he has controlled legis- 
lation to a far greater extent than Speaker 
Crisp was able todo. His candidacy for 
the presidency made this, perhaps, not only 
natural but, on the eve of a presidential 
campaign, a political necessity. It was his 
view of his personal and political duty as 
speaker, and he “done it.” That it in- 
curred bitter enmities in his own party, and 
to some extent affected his candidacy for 
president, is undisputed. 

The House of Representatives has grown 
to be an unwieldy body of 356 members, 
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which the next census will doubtless in- 
crease. Shall the next—and future—Con- 
gresses be governed by the speaker or by 
its committees, to which the House has com- 
mitted or subdivided its jurisdiction? Shall 
the Committee on Rules—which practically 
is the speaker—control and direct the order 
of business, or shall there be a larger “‘ Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business,”’ 


CONTAMINATION 


BY FRANK J. 


OF OUR MUNICIPAL 


THORNBURY, 
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representing, say, the thirteen important 
committees of the House—and thereby every 
section of the country—to decide the order 
of business? That is the great problem 
which confronts the next House of Kepre- 
sentatives, which will doubtless in 
extra session in March or April next to pro- 
vide revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment without resorting to the sale of bonds. 


meet 


WATER SUPPLIES. 


M.D. 


LECTURER ON BACTERIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 


ATER constitutes about three 
fourths of the human body, as 
well as other animal tissues. The 


blood and the brains are each about four 
fifths water, while the fluid secretions and 
excretions contain more than nine tenths of 
their weight of the limpid fluid. 

The most useful property of water is its 
power to dissolve numerous substances, its 


solvent properties being nearly universal. 
To this property it owes its value as a 
cleansing agent, and it may safely be said 
that no other element in nature sustains so 
important relations to the living system as 
does pure water. 

Though water undergoes no change in 
the body and hence takes no part in the de- 
velopment of force, it is absolutely essential 
to the performance of the vital functions, its 
pressure being necessary to enable the 
various organs to perform their offices in 
the maintenance of the activities of life. 

The circulatory system is especially de- 
pendent upon this element. Water is the 
menstruum which floats the blood corpuscles 
and suspends the varied nourishing and nu- 
tritive elements which form the blood. By 
its aid the nutrient particles destined to en- 
ter into the structure of the body are con- 
veyed to the most minute and remote fibers 
of the intricate human mechanism where re- 
pair of function is demanded, water being 
so limpid and mobile that it can circulate 
through the most delicate capillaries or 
channels without friction, and can even find 


its way by absorption into parts inaccessible 
by openings. 

Every movement and every thought causes 
the destruction of a portion of the living 
tissues, which are thus converted into dead 
and poisonous matter that must be carried 
out of the system with great rapidity. Water 
is the agent which performs this action. It 
dissolves these poisons wherever it comes 
in contact with them, and then through the 
kidneys, liver, skin, lungs, and other emunc- 
tories it is expelled from the body, still 
holding in solution the anima! poisons which 
are so rapidly fatal if retained. 

The purest water obtainable should be 
drunk, as water can hold in solution only a 
certain amount of solids, and if, therefore, 
it is already loaded with impurities, such as 
lime and other mineral salts, and with poi- 
sonous organic matter, its solvent power is 
necessarily impaired and an extra labor is 
placed upon the kidneys, which results 
finally in overwork, inefficient action, and 
only partial removal of poisonous mat- 
ter from the system, thereby predisposing 
to disease of the kidneys, rheumatism, 
gout, gravel, diabetes, etc. 

Pure water is colorless, odorless, and with- 
outtaste. Prof. Charles Mayr says: ‘“ Those 
who have never drunk pure water do not 
realize what a beneficial effect-it has upon 
the kidneys. For people who have a tend- 
ency to dropsy or kindey disease nothing 
is better than pure water. For the healthy 
it is the greatest of luxuries. For the sick 
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no blessing is superior. With the young it 
keeps the machinery of the body ina state 
of perfect development and wards off the dis- 
eases to which early life is most susceptible, 
while for old age it readily dissolves and 
carries off the toxic secretions which weak- 
ening organs are unable to wholly eliminate. 
Therefore it is that no subject is so closely 
related to the well-being of the human race 
as water.”’ 

The frequent and widespread recurrence 
of typhoid fever and other diseases classified 
as zygomatic, and the general prevalence, es- 
pecially among people of advancing years, 
of diseases of the excretory organs—gall 
stones, gravel, diabetes, and the like—are 
now stated by all biologists to be in many 
instances due to the use of impure water. 
Every cholera epidemic for the last fifty years 
has been definitely traced to this source. 

It is a fact well known to physicians and 
many other individuals that a person can 
live longer without food than without water ; 
indeed pure water is more necessary for the 
maintenance of our bodies than solid foods. 
In- 


Hence it should be imbibed freely. 
stinct, reason, and science teach us that 
only pure water should be used. Many peo- 
ple drink too little water, knowing that only 
pure water should be used, which is not at 


all times readily obtainable. The lack of 
sufficient water effects the system harmfully 
in many ways, and leads to various diseased 
conditions, the real cause of which may not 
be suspected. These facts have been veri- 
fied repeatedly by our ablest physiologists. 
Competent observers have come to the 
conclusion that most of the noted and popu- 
lar mineral springs of the world depend for 
their popularity on the use of the water in 
very large quantities—the system being 
virtually flushed out—rather than to the 
unusual properties which the water may 
possess. People who are ill flock to these 
springs and imbibe large quantities of water, 
which their bodies need but have previously 
beendenied. Asa result they are improved, 
and the health resort receives the credit 
when the change has really been due to the 
large amount of water which they drank 
during their sojourn. Had they remained 
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at home, taken corresponding rest and rec- 
reation, and used freely a properly distilled 
and aérated water the results undoubtedly 
would often have been equally as good. 

Though contaminated water may cause 
many diseases, as stated, the two most fre- 
quent thus communicated are typhoid fever 
and cholera. The latter diseases are caused 
by germs which, swallowed in drinking water, 
grow and multiply in the stomach and in. 
testines and generate the poison which causes 
the disastrous consequences. These germs 
often get into well water, hydrant water, and 
even into mineral spring and cistern water, 
and the most careful examination will some- 
times fail to detect them. Boiling destroys 
them, but filtering does not absolutely in- 
sure their exclusion. Professor Simpson, a 
noted scientist and physician, thus refers 
to the matter: ‘The complacency with 
which we swallow the filthy, impure, disease- 
bearing water which is delivered through 
poisonous pipes to our homes affords a spec- 
tacle of self-abasement as melancholy as it 
is disgusting.” 

We have proof that an insufficient quan- 
tity of drinking water is a frequent source of 
disease. George Henry Fox, M.D., pro- 
fessor of diseases of the skin in the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says in a recent article on this subject: 
‘“‘Tt is quite certain that few people drink too 
much water, and I feel sure that many 
unpleasant feelings and symptoms of actual 
disease would quickly disappear if the suf- 
ferers only appreciated the value of this 
best and cheapest of all remedies [pure 
water].”’ 

Dr. Charles L. Dana, professor of nervous 
diseases in the New York Postgraduate Med- 
ical School, in an article on diet in nervous 
diseases says: ‘Water should be drunk 
between meals or before meals, and a mod- 
erate amount at meals. At least three pints, 
or about six tumblerfuls, should be taken 
daily. American neurotics do not drink 
water enough. They have half dessicated 
nerves, and dessication increases nervous 
irritability.” 

Natural water taken from wells, springs, 
rivers, or lakes often contains vast quan- 
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tities of poisonous organic matter in the form 
of sewage, drainage of distilleries, tanneries, 
factories, and hospitals; also decomposing 
animal matter, manures from the land, 
etc., all of which are dissolved and carried 
into the water, thereby forming a vast culture 
field and favorable condition for the propa- 
gation of contained microérganisms. It is 
thus difficult to estimate the dangers which 
may lurk in a natural water supply. 

The chief hygienic significance of contact 
with animal matter consists in the possibility 
of the ingress of pathogenic microbes, which 
may at any time be present in sewage and 
animal refuse. It is obvious that the 
presence of even minute quantities of 
sewage in drinking waters must be viewed 
with the greatest suspicion. 

In selecting water for drinking purposes 
it is necessary, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, to make a careful inquiry as to the 
possibility of the water having been in 
contact with refuse animal matter, and all 
waters open to such suspicion should be 
rejected. 

In the “Dictionary of Applied Chem- 
istry” we read: “It should always be 
remembered that surface waters may at 
times receive more or less sewage contami- 
nation, and that the offal and animal 
parasites derived from the cattle grazing on 
the gathering grounds may also be present.” 

It is in its capacity as a beverage that 
water is of most general importance and 
interest, and more and more attention is 
annually given to the careful selection of 
water for this purpose. 

Mr. George W. Rafter, member of the 
American Association of Civil Engineers 
and ex-city engineer of Rochester, N. Y., in 
a recent paper before the Microscopical 
Society of Buffalo stated that “in our coun- 
try a really safe water supply is the excep- 
tion; leaving out of account a few cities we 
may say that there are as yet no sanitarially 
unobjectionable water supplies in the 
United States. Probably the best index to 
the purity of a municipal water is the 
typhoid fever death rate.” For the years 
1890-91 the rate for Liverpool, England, was 
1.8 per 1,000 of the population. The death 
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rate from all causes in these years was 
27.7 per 1,000 of the population. The 
death rate in 1847 per 1,000 was 63.5 and 
has fallen to 26.1 per 1,000 under improve- 
ment in the water supply. 

There are many striking instances on 
record of a high mortality from typhoid 
fever emanating from impure water. In the 
months of March, April, and May, 1884, 
Zurich, Switzerland, was visited by a 
virulent outbreak of the disease, during 
which time fully two per cent of the popu- 
lation were attacked. Nine per cent of the 
cases proved fatal, thus giving the high 
rate of 180 deaths in 100,000 population. 
A commission appointed to inquire into the 
cause of this epidemic reported that the 
filtered river water, although clear and 
satisfactory in appearance as well as having 
a fair standard of chemical purity, still con- 
tained an abnormal number of bacteria, the 
contamination being due to serious defects 
in the filter bed and concrete main leading 
therefrom to the pumping station. 

Dredging operations in or along rivers or 
lakes, whereby the bottoms are stirred up, 
will frequently lead to an outbreak of 
typhoid fever in a community. 

A single case of typhoid fever, if the 
excreta be improperly disposed of, is suf- 
ficient to contaminate a whole reservoir, 
lake, or river, and endanger the health and 
lives of thousands of persons. Strikingly 
illustrative in this connection is the epi- 
demic which occurred at Plymouth, Pa., in 
the summer of 1885. The estimated popu- 
lation of the town Of this 
number 1,104 were attacked with the fever 
and over ten per cent of the cases proved 
fatal, there having occurred in all 114 
deaths. The epidemic was traced to a 


was 9,000, 


single case of typhoid fever, located upon a 
hillside up the stream which supplied water 


to the reservoir of the town. The dejec- 
tions were not properly disposed of and in 
the spring when the annual thaw came the 
germs of typhoid fever were carried down 
the hillside into the stream and then into 
the reservoir from which the residents 
received their drinking water. 

Water is more apt to be impure in winter 
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than at other seasons, owing to the deficient 
oxidation of organic matter due to the 
presence of ice upon the surface. And 
after the ice upon which refuse material has 
accumulated during the winter breaks up in 
the spring there often occurs a considerable 
increase in the number of typhoid fever 
cases in our large towns and cities. 
Concerning the effect of freezing upon 
the quality of water in Lake Zurich bacterio- 
logical investigations have revealed the 
maximum number of germs from November, 
1889, to January, 1890, to be 202 per cubic 
centimeter; from January to March 2,179; 
from March to April 2,152; from April to 
May 1,425; in May and June 229. Water 
of the Potomac at Washington in January, 
1888, contained 3,774; in February 2,536; 
in March 1,210; in April 1,531; in May 


1,064; in June 348; in July 255; in 


August 254; in September 178; in October 
75; in November 116; in December 967. 

Most cities send their sewage absolutely 
without treatment to mingle with adjacent 
waters from which the drinking supply is 


obtained. In other words the citizens seem 
content to drink complacently water con- 
taining raw sewage. 

As indicated above by the bacteriological 
examination of different supplies water is 
especially liable to be dangerous in the 
winter season when covered by ice, which 
hinders oxidation. And when we consider 
that many of the northern lakes, like Erie 
and Ontario, are frozen over for three or 
four months in each year we may better 
understand why typhoid is liable to prevail 
in spring and winter. The aérobies, or 
oxygen-requiring organisms, exert a re- 
straining influence upon the typhoid bacillus 
in water, but when a body of water is closed 
by ice this influence is removed. 

In 1894 twenty-five of the principal cities 
of the United States had an average typhoid 
mortality of 39.6 per hundred thousand of 
population. Those cities which had the 
largest mortality from this disease were 
supplied by a highly suspicious quality of 
drinking water. 

A number of our large cities have become 
so thoroughly aroused to the imperative 
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necessity ‘of improving the condition of 
their water that very extensive plans are 
being adopted. In Chicago the extraor- 
dinary outbreak of typhoid fever from 
1889 to 1893 led to the extension of the 
intake pipes in Lake Michigan to a distance 
of four miles from the shore, at a cost of 
$3,500,000. A recent inquiry by a com- 
mission of engineers upon providing a new 
supply of water for the city of Cincinnati 
has taken into consideration a scheme for 
drawing the supply from the Cumberland 
Mountains, a distance of 130 miles. The 
estimated cost of this was $27,000,000. 
Another scheme considered by the same 
commission was to take the supply from 
Lake ‘Erie, 251 miles distant, at an esti- 
mated cost of over $40,000,000. These 
figures will probably be sufficient to show 
the impracticability, from a financial stand- 
point, of abandoning a source of water sup- 
ply that may be polluted and going a great 
distance in search of pure water. 

Aside from all sentiment and duty, the 
importance of pure water may be con- 
sidered from a pecuniary standpoint. All 
sanitarians agree that the majority of 
typhoid fever cases come from polluted 
water, while some eminent authorities claim 
that the disease is transmitted on/y by this 
source. A conservative estimate of the 
value of an average individual to the state 
is at least $1,000, so when we consider that 
about 50,000 persons die annually in the 
United States from this disease alone a 
loss of more than $50,000,000 to the nation 
is clearly shown. Besides there are about 
400,000 cases of this disease each year in 
our country, which costs the country many 
million dollars more. Add to this the 
expense attached to other diseases that are 
transmitted by impure water and the 
estimate will be swelled to enormous pro- 
portions. Every city and town using con- 
taminated water should consider these facts 
and hasten to supply its citizens with pure 
water. 

We must all agree that good water and 
plenty of it is what we want. Why, then, 
can we not jointly agree on the way to 
get it? 
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BY WILLIAM 


HE summer of 1894 was the time of 

the revelation of Everlasting Great 

Japan to the world as a military 
power. The little army of boy-like men, 
contemptuously styled by the Chinese 
emperor “‘pygmies,” marched through Korea 
and Manchuria, consuming the Chinese 
armies before them as a prairie fire the dry 
grass. The squadrons of steel-skinned 
cruisers and light warships annihilated the 
Chinese fleet, capturing heavy battle ships 
and opening and entering some of the 
strongest fortresses in the world. Equally 
good warriors during the dog-days or with 
the mercury below zero, the fighting and 
the staying powers of the Japanese surprised 
the world. Henceforth Japan not only had 
potency but was a power. 

Yet in reality the truth was veiled. 
Her lust 
is not for conflict. Her real ambition lies 
where her problems confront her—at home. 
For years to come her military desires will 
be gratified and her resources sufficiently 
taxed, first to carry out her ambitious naval 
program and second to make Formosa 
thoroughly Japanese. Her sober ideal is 
to stand as the equal in civilization of any 
nation in the world, and to control the 
markets of the East. Her dream is even 
to become an equal competitor with Europe 
and the United States for the world’s trade 
and traffic on land and sea. 

Verily this is the realization for Japan of 
her old proverb-prophecy, ‘“ /chi no naka 
no insha”’ (The hermit in the middle of the 
market place), coined centuries ago! It is 
not the only one of her ancient proverbs 
which this “Princess Country” now 
for a hand-mirror in which to see her fair 
face. Japan was once shut off from all the 
world, living, as it were, below its surface. 
Now “the frog in the well knows the great 
ocean.” To show the mighty change 
between the year 1870 and anno Domini 


Japan’s ambition is not martial. 
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1896 let me contrast what I saw then with 
what I behoid now. 

Until 1871 the country was divided into 
nearly three hundred petty principalities, 
with a foreign commerce so small that 
English merchants declared that “Japan 
was hardly worth trading with.” Owing to 
causes which we cannot here explain in 
detail population had stood stationary, or 
nearly so, for about a century previous. 
What few foreign things were imported 
sold rather as curiosities or playthings. 
The weaving of cotton goods was a domestic 
industry, almost entirely in the hands of 
women. After very rude treatment in gin- 
ning or cleaning, the raw cotton was made 
into rough yarn and woven on hand looms, 
The pieces of muslin were not usually more 
than thirty or forty feet long and were only 
a little over a foot wide. In weaving silk 
and the finer fibers. larger widths were 
secured, 

All the iron work in the country was 
done by the ordinary blacksmith. He sat 
at his work, using an anvil about the size 
of a brick and working his bellows with his 
right foot and toe. In almost every line of 
industry the people squatted or sat down to 
their work. In taste and skill the Japanese 
artisan was not to be despised, and the 
products of his brain and hand were 
admired wherever seen throughout the 
world. Yet speaking generally there was 
little or no concentrated capital. There 
were no great factories and no organized 
industry ona large scale. Indeed, although 
guilds and local combinations of nearly 
every sort of craftsmen or servants existed, 
yet the conditions of industry corresponded 
with the political Everything 
was divided, local, non-progressive. To 
the American accustomed to grander ideas 
and organizations everything in Japan, even 
its manufactures, seemed on a baby-house 
scale. 


situation. 
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Yet I must confess, even at the risk of 
being charged with egotism, that I saw 
clearly even then some indications of that 
great change which has come over the 
nation—the change which to-day alarms 
Manchester, scares the German manufac- 
turers, and makes the Emperor William 
draw pictures of a “yellow specter” that 
glares at Christendom, threatening to over- 
whelm our civilization. I saw the Japanese 
hand preordained to do fine work and a 
good deal of it. When living in Fukui I 
was continually asked by eager students, 
townsmen, and even country folk, how to 
make this or that—wine, beer, barometers, 
matches—how to raise celery, how to 
torpedo a man of war, how to use dynamite 
and fire it by electricity in mining, how to 
make sewing machines, etc. I remember 
seeing an ordinary blacksmith imitate 
exactly and reproduce, except as to letter- 
ing and fancy streaking with paint, some of 
our best agricultural machinery. I heard 
of a Japanese machinist who saw a sewing 
machine for the first time in his life. After 
learning to work it he determined to make 
one like it. First he pasted bits of paper, 
all regularly numbered, on each of the 
different pieces of the machine, even to the 
screws. Next he took it apart. Then he 
put it together again, seeing that it worked 
properly. After this he sat down with his 
toe-power bellows, his little forge fire, his 
brick-shaped anvil, and his own files, ham- 
mers, and cutters, and finally made, 
polished, and put together the various 
duplicates. He assembled what he had 
cast, forged, filed, or cut into a splendid 
unity. Everything from treadle to needle 
was exactly like the American original, 
except the engraved and the 
punched numbers. 

Yet another thing I noticed and learned 
thoroughly during my four years’ close 
experience with the Japanese. They are 
far from being mere imitators. They can 
copy, but they do more. They select, 
adapt, and, to a remarkable 
Their selective and 


writing 


improve, 
degree, they invent. 
assimilative power amounts to genius. Note 
how they have sent their men and wares to 


the World’s Expositions in Europe and 
America since 1867. At first they brought 
only their local standard products. Now 
behold them home from Chicago, where, 
with things both new and old, they took 
medals by the score for improvements on 
things foreign, new products, and original 
inventions. 

Space does not allow us to tell the story 
of their triumphs. I select but one thing 
typical of their ability to borrow, adapt, and 
assimilate. In the late war with China it 
mightily surprised German, British, and 
French army officers who had been in 
China that the Chinese were armed with 
heavier and stronger guns and yet, some- 
how, heaven was of on the side of either 
the heavier guns, ships, or battalions. The 
mikado’s troops won with the Murata rifle, 
invented by Colonel Murata, a Japanese. 
This little gun is made especially for the 
little men of Japan, with their taper, lady- 
like fingers. It is light enough for a boy 
to carry without getting tired. The whole 
breech-movement reminds one of a delicate 
sewing machine. Now in the hands of a 
muscular and thick-boned English soldier 
this fine machinery would quickly go to 
smash, but for the Japanese it was exactly 
the thing. The Murata rifle compelled the 
world’s applause. 

I noticed also the selective power of the 
Japanese. They modeled their navy on 
that of England, their army on that of 
France first and then that of Germany; 
their schools and internal revenue system 
on American models. They went to Hol- 
land for their hydrographic engineers and 
dike-builders, and to Italy for men to im- 
prove their silk crop and filature. Moreover, 
after hiring foreigners and exhausting the 
benefit of their service, they tried their own 
hands at the various kinds of skill and 
industry. Often they burnt their fingers 
and wasted their money; but they perse- 
vered and have won success. ; 

Nor did I forget how largely our own 
country had given the Japanese their cue 
and example. On the beach at Yokohama, 
in 1854, Commodore Matthew C. Perry had 
laid down the ties and rails and given the 
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Japanese an object lesson with a real loco- 
motive and train of cars. He had put in 
the stakes and stretched the wires and 
showed the Japanese how to talk at a 
distance through earth and iron. He had 
then and there showed them what Europe 
and America had accomplished in art and 
invention, in thought and in books, in labor- 
saving apparatus, and in the conquest of 
nature. By this exhibition he had shown 
them Christendom in the nineteenth century 
in microcosm. That the Japanese were not 
slow to learn the lesson was quickly seen in 
their new guns and ships made and used 
by the tycoon’s government at Yeddo. 

Yet no serious progress could be made, 
much less a _ revolution be effected in 
Japanese industry, while the country had 
two centers of authority and was com- 
minuted by feudalism. When, however, 
what rust be called the revolution (though 
the Japanese like to say the restoration) of 
1868 had been accomplished, giving unity 
of power to the mikado, feudalism soon fell 
with a crash. Instead of fourteen score 
feudal fiefs there was one nation, one 


country, one ruler. 
Then followed a decade of educational 
activity in which the national forces were 


consolidated and the old feudal com- 
munisms gave way to individualism. Unity 
in government meant liberty to the person 
and vast variety in enterprise. What had 
formerly been only the property of nobles 
and a privileged few became the heritage of 
all. Laws, courts, army and navy, schools, 
religious freedom, the right to spend money 
at will, to change one’s place of abode or 
occupation, in a word, the old paths and 
places of monopoly were open to all. Men 
were no longer fettered in hereditary lines 
to a single industry, achievement, or aspira- 
tion. The combinations and unities 
were those of men, with differing talents, 


new 


from various places of origin, associating 
themselves for the purpose of imitating 
foreign merchants and manufacturers and 
of winning all the prizes obtainable on land 
and sea. 

It is only along one or two avenues of 
Japanese development that we can glance 


in this paper. In water-traffic and control, 
both of their coast line and foreign com- 
merce, the progress has been marvelous. 
Soon learning to build their own ships, they 
have now, instead of nothing foreign, nearly 
eight hundred sailing vessels and seven hun- 
dred steamers built in ‘“ western style.” 

Already there is regular steamboat com- 
munication with Siberia, Korea, China, and 
their own chief ports. They have begun a 
line to England—their first steamer having 
already actually arrived in Liverpool—and 
arrangements for a monthly trans-Pacific 
service between Tacoma and Tokyo has 
been consummated. Their twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of railway and twelve thousand 
miles of telegraph wire are mighty aids to 
transportation and facilitation of business. 

The volume of foreign commerce has 
been pretty steadily rising since the coun- 
try was first opened. In 1894 it rose to the 
astonishing point of $230,728,035. The 
figures, it is true, are in silver yen, the yen 
being worth but little more than half a dol- 
lar according to our gold standard; yet the 
great excess of the imports in 1894 as com- 
pared with 1893 shows the rapid develop- 
ment of Japan’s purchasing power. There 
is no reasonable ground for supposing other- 
wise than that Japan’s foreign commerce 
will steadily increase. In 1894 her exports 
as compared with imports were in value ac- 
cording to the proportion of 117 to 98. 

In no line of industry has the revolution 
been more remarkable than in textiles. The 
opening of Japan to the world corresponded 
in time to the highest development in the 
West of mechanical principles and motive 
power. Thethousands of bright young men 
from the once hermit country who visited 
our factories discerned at once their oppor- 
tunity. 
to them almost human. 
tremendous resources in the form of cheap 
labor, they saw that if a union were effected 
between that and the new wonders of the 
West they could, because of their very near- 
ness to the largest cotton plantations of the 
world, begin at once to drive out British im- 
ports. They were somewhat tired of paying 
for high-priced cotton goods made in Man- 


A cotton-spinning machine seemed 
Realizing their own 
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chester. The costly British freight and 
packing would be saved, and the abominable 
adulteration by means of “ sizing ’’ would be 
avoided. 

So about 1880 the experiment of substi- 
tuting steam for human muscle was tried. 
In 1882 they had only 1,500 spindles run- 
ning, including those controlled by the gov- 
ernment, and the total production of the cot- 
ton yarn for the year was but 70,000 pounds. 
Within one decade the product increased 
to over 80,000,000 pounds. English goods 
were driven from the market of Japan! 

Then the Japanese began to look abroad 
and dream of capturing the markets of Asia. 
In 1894 they had forty mills, operating 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four 
daily during 292 days of the year and turning 
out 122,000,000 pounds of yarn. With their 
hereditary taste and skill the cotton yarn has 
been made up into fabrics as delicate, beau- 
tiful, and enduring as one could wish for the 
wonderfully low prices at which they are 
sold. They are in general free from the 
sizing for which English goods have a bad 
reputation. They have won their way in 
Korea, in China, in Siam, and even in India 
and Australia. As for the silk fabrics, they 
are already being offered in America and 
Europe at prices that surprise and alarm 
manufacturers and merchants. 

This wonderful development in the textile 
industry has actually made the United 
States, once the largest buyer and the 
smallest seller in Japan, the chief trader with 
this new industrial power in the Orient. 
Whereas the United States used formerly 
to import only a little kerosene, flour, and 
machinery, our people sold to Japan during 
the first six months of 1895 over 100,000,- 
ooo pounds of raw cotton. The sale of 
American iron is also steadily increasing. 

Japan is also developing rapidly along the 
line of machinery and all kinds of iron and 
steel work. She builds her own ships and 
requires plates for her war vessels and en- 
gines for hertrade steamers. Her railways, 
telegraphs, factories, and earthquake-proof 
houses need our pig iron and metals. It is 
one object of her new line of steamers to 
our Pacific coast to get our raw materials 
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cheaper. It will be some time yet before 
Japan is able to compete with Europe or the 
United States in the markets of Asia in sell- 
ing manufactured iron or steel, yet the day 
is not very far off. Her vast resources of 
cheap labor will soon enable her to supply 
her own people with matches, ceramic wares, 
all kinds of ‘“ notions,” and the various knick- 
nacks desired by our millions of people, and 
her goods will have a finish and artistic 
quality not generally found in the cheaper 
European wares. Most of the cheap native 
wares now sold in America are made by 
prisoners. In Japan a love of art, taste, and 
power of artistic production have penetrated 
even to the lowest classés. 

One illustration of the capacity of the 
Japanese to adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions is seen in the city of Fukui, in which 
I lived during my first year in Japan, while 
organizing schools under the American prin- 
ciple. In my time, 1870-1874, the whole 
province of Echizen was indeed noted for 
its tea, rice, and paper, but not beyond the 
fame of an ordinary province in Japan. I 
seemed to be living in the Middle Ages, 
where life went drowsily on and nobody was 
in a hurry. The grand old feudal castle 
lifted its towers toward the sky and on its 
peaks stood bronze dolphins, but no tall 
chimney challenged it at equal altitude. 
The gentry lived in one part of the town, the 
tradespeople in another, and the farmers out 
in the villages. Though the province had 
one of the best seaports on the west coast, 
the trade was slight and the exports were 
few. Asfor local industry, it sufficed merely 
for local needs. 

Now, behold the change! Fukui is now 
famous for its Aabutai, or white silk, which 
in 1880 was in value next to nothing. In 
1895 the production of this one city and 
neighborhood amounted to $6,000,000. A 
consignment of Fukui silks offered in Lon- 
don at a shilling a yard fairly dazes the 
English manufacturers. In his superb oc- 
tavo entitled “The Industries of Japan” 
(1889) Professor Rein not only assured the 
silk manufacturers of Crefeld, in Germany 
(whence with William Penn the silk spin- 
ners in 1682 settled Germantown, Pa.). 
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that there was no danger of Japanese 
competition, but he even failed to mention 
the manufacturers of Fukui. Yet what has 
been done in Fukui may serve as but a single 
example out of a score of cities that have be- 
come centers of manufactures. 

Yet this sudden industrial transition of an 
agricultural people is not without internal 
dangers. Japan has nearly doubled her 
population within the present half century, 
and almost since 1870. Inthe provinces of 
Musasi (in which Tokyo is situated), Owari 
(in which is Nagoya), Yamashiro (in which 
is Kyoto), and Setsu (in which is Osaka), 
and in three other provinces, all on the sea 
coast, the population is over one thousand 
to the square mile. In ten of the provinces 
it is over five hundred to the square mile. 
Already a strong current of agricultural peo- 
ple from the interior has set toward the 
large cities to increase this congestion of 
population. . Already Osaka, once with 
nothing in it higher than the temple gables 
or the castle towers, is now palisaded round 
with the lofty chimneys of cotton factories. 
In other parts of the empire the hideous 
accompaniment of modern manufactures, 
smoke, dust, cinders, slag, and refuse, are 
poisoning the streams, befouling the air, and 
destroying the landscape. Soon we shall 
have a “black country,” as in England. 

Worse evils are multiplied. With the 
tremendous increase of production there is 
as yet no sign of improvement in wages of 
operators. The mills run night and day. 
Ten per cent of the male cotton spinners 
and twenty-three per cent of the female 
spinners are children under fifteen years, 
with an average of eleven working hours a 
day. A spinner who works in daytime this 
week must work at night next week, with- 
out any increase of pay. In Osaka lately 
out of one hundred applications for enlist- 
ment in the army ninety-four were rejected 
on account of physical disabilities! A spin- 
ner dishonorably discharged from the mills 
cannot be employed by others within one 
year. The spinners are under police super- 
vision and cannot easily combine to right 
their wrongs. Already the alarm is being 
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raised by sober thinkers about dangers 
ahead, but thus far employers have been able 
to prevent legislation for the improvement 
of operators. Furthermore the Japanese 
seem to be neglecting their home market 
for gain abroad. 

The dangers of this kind of peace are per- 
haps greater than those of war. Japan has 
already suffered from strikes. The first be- 
ginnings of labor organization on a large 
scale, among shoemakers and bricklayers, 
may be discerned. In spite of despotic 
government these unions will increase. 
Laborers skilled and unskilled will discover 
their power. Wages will rise. The false 
philosophy now so popular among the pub- 
lic leaders of Japan will be exploded. Let 
us hope this will take place before anarchy 
or destructive socialism compels a change by 
violence. 

The current Japanese argument for ex- 
tending foreign commerce is based upon the 
cheapness of labor and its supposed free- 
dom from liability to change, but such a silly 
notion must give way. Japan is not the 
hermit land of old, isolated from the shock 


of change, but is a new nation, everywhere 
permeated with the leaven of modern ideas 
and of Christianity. 
Japan, no more than in the West, will re- 


The laboring man in 
main blind or dumb. With thought and 
ethical improvement will come a social ele- 
vation that will alter the present state of 
things, reduce the volume of cheap labor, 
and weaken if not shatter the foundation 
principles of the present industrial structure 
in Japan. The result of this will be to 
postpone, if not dissolve into thin air, the 
present menace to the 
Christendom. 

Nevertheless it is as plain to him who can 
read or write as the sun in the heavens that 
for the remainder of this century at least 
Japanese industrial competition with the 
West is not a “myth,” but a reality. It is 
certain that German, English, French, and 
American manufactures will during the next 
half or whole decade receive considerable 
modification because of the sudden rise of 
Japan as an industrial power. 


manufactures of 





THE RIPENIN’, PURPLE, MELLOW HUSH AND PURTINESS OF FALL. 


BY ELLA M. BOULT. 


OU may talk about the beauty of the springtime and the summer, 

Of burstin’ buds and bloomin’ flowers, of singin’ birds and sech; 
Of the sap a creepin’ up’ards and the leaves a gettin’ greener 

And the rest of natur’s fixin’s that the spring and summer fetch. 
I'll ‘low that springtime’s purty, all a sproutin’ and a buddin’ 

Arter winter’s spell is broke; I’ll ’low it is a likely sight: 
I can hear as well as t’other all the v’ices that are speakin’, 

And I’ve watched old Mother Natur’ workin’ day as weil as night. 


But it ain’t the sight to look on that you’ll see a few months later, 
When the buddin’s past and flowers have blowed and quail begin to call; 
When the pesky golden-rod has set her yeller lamps a flamin’ 
And the asters, blowin’ purple, tell you that it’s comin’ fall; 
When the garden stuff is gathered and the plowin’s turned the earth up, 
So’s to throw a sort of smell of next year’s growin’ on the air, 
And the barn is filled to burstin’ out with hay as sweet as honey, 
And there’s purtiness and sweetness lurkin’ round you everywhere ; 


When the wheat’s been shocked and gathered and the sun’s lit up the stubble 
Till it shines like sticks of gold a glitt’rin’ there before your eyes, 
With the birds a shyin’ round to pick the droppin’s of the harvest, 
And the thistles over yonder swarmin’ thick with butterflies ; 
When the threshin’s nigh ’bout over, and the corn begins to rustle, 
And its yeller ears are shovin’ back their husks and grinnin’ out 
At the punkins rolled agin it, blazin’ out the summer’s sunshine 
They’ve been drinkin’ ever sence their first green shoots begun to sprout ; 


When the very creeturs down beside the meadow brook are lollin’, 
Knowin’ spring and summer’s over and the restin’ spell has come, 
When the air is full of stillness, and the flowers are all a noddin’, 
And the drowsiness is singin’ with the bees’ and insects’ hum ; 
When the buddin’ and the blowin’ in the orchard’s turned to somethin’ 
Mebbe not jest so poetic, but a satisfyin’ sight : 
Fruit a ripenin’ and bein’ finished off by days of sunshine, 
And a soakin’ in the dew and growin’ mellerer by night. 
When the sun itsel’s got lazy and gets up a leetle later, 
Blearin’ through the mist a growin’ deeper every day, 
Lightin’ up the yellerin’ beeches and the maples just a turnin’, 
With the oaks all green and glowin’ sheddin’ off each burnin’ ray. 
There’s a sight to make you fairly groan for very joy of seein’ 
Every blessed thing in natur’s touched the topmost it can do; 
There’s the purtiness of spring an’ summer packed in tight together 
With the hazy, ripenin’ spell of autumn wrapped around it too. 


You may talk about the beauties of the seasons all you want to, 
And I will allow there’s somethin’ mighty sightly "bout ’em all; 
But there’s nothin’ on this earth so jest exactly satisfyin’ 
As the ripenin’, purple, mellow hush and purtiness of fall. 
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THE DANGERS IN YOUR HOUSE. 


BY 


N the good old colonial times of rab- 
bit’s-foot customs and delightful super- 
stitions a new building was not expected 

to bring its tenants good luck till it had 
undergone the baptism of fire known as 
“house-warming,” and the architect gener- 
ally contrived to finish his work by the end 
of October, so as to make the next blizzard 
a good excuse for a rousing initiation of the 
chimney-flues. 

3ut if November is‘a lucky season for 

warming a new house it is a still better time 
for frost-cleaning an old one. Frost is an 
atmospheric purge-all, death to microbes, 
and warranted to “clean out everything 
except linen,” as the advertisers of a patent 
scouring mixture express it. One frosty 


night will do more to expurgate the old 


sardine cans in the back yard than a ton of 
disinfecting powders; it stops fevers and 
epidemics all over the swamp lands of the 
malaria regions, and its general application 
to domestic hygiene would save bundles of 
drug store bills. 

Don’t be afraid to give the remedy a fair 
trial. During the first hard frost that sil- 
vers the fallen leaves around an old dwell- 
ing house—especially a building that has 
been occupied before but stood vacant with 
every door locked for months together 
open all the windows and leave them wide 
open for at least six hours, even all night if 
there is no risk of midnight surprise parties. 

Repeat the experiment if the cold weather 
continues—dry blizzards preferred — and 
then take notice how the musty odor about 
the downstairs rooms has departed forever, 
how much easier and quicker the lungs 
perform their work. The chimney corners 
are no longer haunted by the dread of sick- 
headaches. The insomnia goblins have 
been sent about their business. 

The rattling of a rheumatic window- 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


shutter may wake you before morning, but 
the whispering and moaning of the night 
wind has ceased to bode evil; you may lie 
awake and listen to its voice like Lady 
Montague to the oracular breakers of the 
fEgean Sea. ‘I could never get rid of the 
idea,” she writes, “that those hoarse waves 
wanted to reveal a secret—some deep- 
buried truth that might yet be resurrected 
before its loss has caused irremediable 
mischief.” 

The November winds, too, have a mes- 
sage of that sort; they are trying to reveal 
a long-forgotten or never clearly recognized 
truth—the cause of lung troubles, perhaps, 
the secret of the consumption sphinx that 
devours more human victims than _ war, 
famine, and alcohol put together. ‘Don’t 
mistake me for an enemy,” whispers the 
night wind. ‘ You know that I have swept 
disease from my path and brought peace to 
the pillows of many thousands of fever 
patients; but have you never suspected a 
far more important truth—the fact that 
lung complaints have nothing in the world 
to do with frost, but are exclusively due to 
the breathing of impure air—warm, stag- 
nant, and impure air—and yield to the 
influence of cold, pure air more quickly 
than to anything your nostrum-mongers 
can compound? Will you not prefer sal- 
vation to preposterous prejudices ?” 

The word co/d seems to forbid. Can it 
be possible that “colds” in the head, 
“colds” and coughs, and chronic “colds” 
are all cured rather than caused by cold 
air? 

But on second thought you do remember 
that catarrhs are more prevalent in fall and 
spring than in midwinter and that con- 
sumption is a house disease, sparing hunt- 
ers, trappers, and soldiers in frosty bivouacs, 
but attacking the dwellers in well-warmed 
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tenements. You also recollect the strange 
success of the mountain-cure for otherwise 
incurable lung complaints, and the abun- 
dantly-contirmed fact that catarrh and con- 
sumption are unknown among the natives 
of the arctic regions. 

“How in the name of all wonders can 
Eskimos and Greenlanders escape catarrh 
at a time of the year when mercury freezes 
and the alcohol thermometer falls to sixty- 
five degrees below zero?” 

“Tt must be their diet,” replied a medical 
wiseacre whose mind could not rise to a 
conjecture of the fact that our fur-clad 
fellow-men enjoy immunity from colds be- 
cause of the intense (microbe destroying) 
frosts of their climate; “it must be their 
diet, their menu of blubber and train oil; 
let’s embrace their example—guzzle fish oil 
by the bottle—and we may be well off yet.” 

They might as well have crawled into a 
Kansas dugout and stopped the entrance 
with bundles of walrus skins. A New 
England doctor ascribes catarrh to habitual 
overeating, and from that point of view the 
fish-oil prescription might have answered 
its purpose since it took away the appetite 
of its victims; but whenever artificial warmth 
codperated with a microbe-reviving thaw 
the lung troubles recommenced, and a Swiss 
climate doctor came much nearer the truth 
when he removed his sanitarium from the 
lake region to the highlands of 
Zermatt. 

A still better guess was that of the tent- 


cold 


cure physician, a successor of Dio Lewis, 
who established canvas hospitals in the 
upper Adirondacks and cured consumptives 
with a novel application of Florence Night- 
ingale’s advice to let fresh air pervade every 


nook and cranny of a field lazaretto. Fresh 
air does penetrate canvas more easily than 
brick walls, and the prophets of the Adiron- 
dacks stuck to their tents, like Lamb’s 
ancient Briton to the plan of burning pig- 
sties after he had once noticed its effect in 
improving the flavor of swine’s flesh. The 
Briton burned up shiploads of planks before 
the abstract gospel of roast pork finally 
dawned on his mind, and consumptives will 
long continue to perform the prescribed pil- 
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grimage to distant highland regions in order 
to breathe the cold air they might have 
breathed, free of cost, in their own bed- 
rooms. 

The mountain cure, indeed, owes its popu- 
larity partly to what old-school physicians 
called a placebo trick—a closed tent (no mat- 
ter how penetrable to the breath of the win- 
ter wind) being less shocking to the preju- 
diced mind than an open window. 

At an altitude of four thousand feet the 
cost of a winter camp must be considerable 
and rise with the latitude, but the patients 
recover, especially if they stay to get the 
benefit of the last night-frost ; 2. ¢. to about 
the middle of April. 

An earlier return to the lowlands may 
spoil all. For the most stubborn defender 
of the old “cold” theory cannot deny the 
suspicious circumstance that the inhabitants 
of the temperate zone are visited by two 
annual catarrh epidemics: one at the be- 
ginning of March, the other about the mid- 
dle of November. The explanation can be 
found in the fact that warm, stagnant, and 
impure air is an infallible triple elixir for 
the development of lung microbes. Warm 
air alone is harmless; impure but frosty air 
about equally so; stagnant warm air cannot 
be breathed with continued impunity, but 
the coincidence of the three conditions be- 
comes as dangerous as Friar Bacon’s man- 
destroying compound of charcoal, sulphur, 
and saltpetre—the resisting power of the 
lungs gives way and catarrh microbes mul- 
tiply like fanatics in a Hindoo revival camp. 

Hence the prevalence of catarrhs at the 
two seasons named. _ All-pervading frosts 
have expurgated the indoor atmosphere, in 
spite of closed windows and stove fires, or 
the redeeming influence of each cold night 
has atoned for the sanitary mischief of each 
day. 

But then comes a thaw; the outdoor ther- 
mometer rises to 60° Fahrenheit before the 
parlor stoves and schoolroom stoves have 
ceased to glow; the windows are still her- 
metically closed, and the catarrh germs feel 
that their chance has come. “Joy, ship- 
mate, joy!” the microbes call to each other, 
like the spirits of Walt Whitman’s soul, and 
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the work of pulmonary devastation begins 
without a moment’s loss of time. The 
prosperous colonists send out pioneers; the 
atmosphere becomes saturated with the 
seeds of catarrh contagion and its effect on 
a crowded schoolroom often resembles the 
transfigurations in Dante’s picnic grounds. 
In less than twenty-four hours a hundred 
bright-eyed children may begin to sniffle 
and stagger about with aching joints and 
swollen faces. Za gripfe is nothing but an 
international catarrh. 

In autumn the week after the breaking 
up of the first hard frosts generally witnesses 
an epidemic of such afflictions; warm 
weather has returned after the double win- 
dows have already been closed (too often 
nailed down) and the microbes join in the 
Thanksgiving hallelujahs. But the miracle 
of the Indian summer cannot last forever, 
and to all city-dwellers who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear the plainest hints of 
nature the cool November wind could be 
made to bring all the relief it has brought 
to the sufferers of the chill-and-ague regions. 


AMERICAN 


BY MARY HARDING 


ROM the most ancient times it has 

been thought not only proper but 

necessary that weddings should be 
treated as occasions of social importance 
and of high rejoicing. Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three monumental salients 
of our existence; the beginning, the culmi- 
nation, the close. But marriage is the one 
flawless badge of happiness, else it is not 
really marriage, and its formal celebration 
should be a scene of unalloyed delight. 

In America we regard matrimony with a 
wholesome feeling, generally speaking, not- 
withstanding our lax and irregular divorce 
laws, and our weddings in all classes of 
society are solemnized with more or less 
respect for long-settled usages. Of course 
there is a vast difference between an ultra 
fasnionable wedding and one in the poorest 
H-Nov. 
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Let the Amalekites worship the Goddess 
of Health on mountain tops and save ex- 
penses and your life together by establishing 
a home-made refrigeration camp. Cover 
your catarrh patients as warm as they like— 
six quilts if three are not enough—but turn 
their faces to the open window, and rely 
upon it that they can breathe air of any 
temperature on the mild side of zero not 
only with absolute impunity but with bene- 
ficial results unattainable by drug methods. 

From sunset to 6 a. m. also ventilate your 
parlors and dining rooms; at dawn close 
the windows, stir the fires till the thermome- 
ter in the center of the room has risen to 
seventy degrees; then sprinkle a hot shovel 
with a pinch of incense or fumigating pow- 
der (another inexpensive lung balm) and 
ring the breakfast bell. 

Your neighbors may stare, or try to stare, 
at your proceedings, but while their eyes are 
almost blind with catarrh your family will 
enjoy the light of a sanitary Goshen, and re- 
cover completely about a week before the 
end of the surrounding lung epidemic. 


WEDDINGS. 


INGRAM. 


class of society; but the difference is more 
of show than of substance. For the core 
of the wedding, high or low, is in the happy 
publication of the contract according to law 
and the custom prevailing. 

Among intelligent people who are able to 
conform to the higher social rules weddings 
are of two kinds, so far as place and manner 
are concerned—the home wedding and the 
church wedding. If the bride’s parents 


have a suitable house a home wedding is to 
be preferred. There is something delight- 
fully memorable in the sweet occasion when 
the marriage takes place under the family 
rooftree, amid the hallowed objects of dear- 


est affection. Marriage is the legitimate 
founding of a family, and may be most beau- 
tifully and appropriately confirmed in the 
sacred home circle, at the altar of home 
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love. The church is, however, a most ap- 
propriate and solemnly effective place for 
the wedding. 

Viewed simply as a ceremonial display 
the marriage occasion demands strict ob- 
servance of the formalities obtaining in the 
social circle to which the contracting parties 
belong. This is not a legal requirement, 
but it is indissolubly binding, and no 
greater mistake can be made than to ignore 
it in any essential particular. Whatever 
excuse there may be for inattention to strict 
formalities at any other time, none what- 
ever is valid when a public solemnization of 
marriage is in question, whether in the 
church or in the home. To slacken the 
rigid and solemn conventionalities of the 
wedding is to cheapen matrimony and 
encourage divorce. 

American weddings, while governed by 
no absolutely fixed rules, are conducted in 
accordance with a genera] plan formulated, 
it would seem, upon various modifications 
By almost universal 
consent, among the better classes of peo- 
ple, ministers of the Gospel are preferably 
given the office of performing the marriage 
ceremony, although it is a function of 
Indeed it is 
not looked upon as in strictly good form, in 


of European customs. 


various purely legal officers. 


most social circles, to have a civil functionary 


conduct the wedding. Of course the mar- 
riage is just as binding, but custom has fixed 
and popular conscience has approved the 
recognition of the sweet and beautiful doc- 
trine that true marriage is made in heaven 
and should be sealed by the man of God. 
Every wedding is most largely controlled 
the bride’s 
family. question expense im- 
mediately This should be 
accordance with the means and the taste 
of those who must assume the respon- 
sibility. And while the rule that over- 
display is vulgar holds good here as else- 
where, a liberal use of decorations and a 
lavish generosity of expenditure for the 
sake of a beautiful effect throughout the 
ceremony and accompaniments are 
always expected. Here where good 
common sense and the deepest respect for 


important details 
The 
arises. 


in its by 
of 


in 


its 


is 
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youthful imagination and tender sentiment 
must blend to perfection. Neither parsi- 
mony nor reckless extravagance must rule. 
The happy limit of honest generosity must 
be aimed at. What the bride’s family are 
easily able to do should be done, always 
keeping in view the exacting quality of 
good taste. The main object is to make 
the occasion one of pure and unbroken 
pleasure for all present, a scene of rational 
and charming festivity, and at the same 
time a solemn and sweetly impressive 
formal ceremony bearing the moral weight 
of an indissoluble and holy contract. 
Weddings are actually, in view of the law, 
public contracts that must be recorded; but 
social custom has generally shut them from 
the sight of all save invited guests. The 
commonly prevailing method of invitation is 
by means of engraved cards issued by the 
bride’s parents, or guardian, or near relative, 
The word- 
ing of these cards is somewhat as follows: 


as circumstances may require. 


Mr. & Mrs. Simon Sanders 
request the honour of your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter, 
Anne Elizabeth, 
to 
Mr. 
on Wednesday evening, September the sixteenth, 
at eight o'clock. 


Nathan Charles Normansby, 


1001 Darkington Street, 
Pineville, South Carolina. 

For a church wedding the name of the 
church should appear in place of the street 
address. 

Custom decreed that the English 
spelling of Aonor, with the w, shall be fol- 
lowed, that dates shall be written out in full, 
and that there shall be no abbreviation of any 
word. ‘The card is a sheet of elegant white 
note paper folded in the middle and placed 
in a square envelope, which is inclosed 
in another envelope slightly larger. Upon 
this latter is written the name and address 
of the guest to which it is tobe sent. Some 
prefer the phrase “desire your presence,” 
or “request the pleasure of your presence,” 
instead of ‘‘ request the honour,” but the last 
phrasing is that used by people who best 
understand genuine propriety of usage. It 


has 
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gives a stately touch and a courtly dignity to 
the invitation. 

There has recently been seen in 
papers the evidence of a growing desire on 
the part of brides and their parents to make 
a vulgar display in print by giving to the 


our news- 


public a minute and exhaustive description 
of the bride’s ¢vousseau, her wedding pres- 
ents, the amount of money given her by her 
father, the number and size of her traveling 
trunks and bags, the cost of her diamonds, 
Nothing could possibly be in worse 

Of course whatever reporters for the 


etc. 
taste. 
press can find out will be printed; but when 
we see every article of a bride’s wardrobe 
and toilet so minutely described that not a 
frill or a tuck is overlooked and not a 
hairpin is left out we well know that the 
reporter has been very ably assisted in 
making the attractive schedule. 

It is a species of personal advertisement 
quite often accompanied by a picture of 
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enumeration of 
Nothing more de- 
sirable than cheap notoriety can possibly be 
gained by this sort of publicity. ‘The cus- 
tom should not be for a moment favored by 
people who wish to show good taste and 
gentle breeding. 


the bride and a fulsome 


her points of beauty. 


The great majority of American weddings 
necessarily take place under the restrictions 
of a limited income, and the application to 
them of rules laid down for the marriage of 
millionaires is neither possible nor desirable ; 
but the intelligent mind will readily grasp 
the true essentials and apply the pattern 
with all due allowance. Dignity without 
stiffness, pleasure without hilarity, a regard 
for becoming decoration, and a firm impres- 
sion of the sacred nature of the marriage 
contract are the chief points to be empha- 
sized. It used to be thought, and it is still 
pleasant to believe it, that a happy wedding 
promises a happy married life. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY JANE KINGSFORD. 


I. 
OUSEKEEPERS are commonly crea- 
tures of tradition. We are apt to 
think it more important to “do as 
mother did” than to and consider 
whether there be not a better way. Filial 
regard and the home training given to girls 


stop 


combine to make women conservative and 
timid about trying anything new in the 
household. 
the kitchen on which meat, fruit, and vege- 


Mother used a wooden table in 


tables were prepared for cooking and on 
which dough was made for bread and pastry. 
The soft wood absorbed fat and juices and 
only constant scrubbing prevented the table 
Poor mother ! 
She never heard of bacteria, but she knew 
that the table had to be scrubbed. It 
makes my heart ache to think of the unnec- 
essary labor that was done in mother’s 
kitchen. A slate-top table for vegetables 
and a marble-top table for mixing dough 
would save scrubbing. Stone and marble 


from swarming with bacteria. 


can be sterilized quickly with hot water and 
wiped dry and be chemically clean with 
little labor. Mother used an iron spoon. 
A wooden spoon is better, because quiet 
and peace are something even in the kitchen. 

If we could be a little more open-minded 
about domestic matters housekeeping would 
We make 
Life is alto- 
gether too valuable to surrender it all to the 


be easier and home life happier. 
too much of housekeeping. 
mere creature wants. ‘The progressive 
housekeeper will not sacrifice the health or 
comfort of her family, but she will save time, 
labor, temper, and nerves by keeping her 
mind open to the things science is con- 
tinually placing in her hands. 

A weary house-mother standing over her 
cook stove in Brooklyn during the “hot 
spell” last August exclaimed in despair, “I 
must have a gas stove. I hate to change, 
but I can’t stand this heat.” That’s just 
the position of many women, Weare afraid 


to be progressive. We fear the new and 
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“hate to change.” We think the gas ex- 
pensive and fear the food will “smell of 
gas.” The real fact is, every wood, oil, or 
coal stove is a crude, wasteful appliance for 
making gas. We do not burn coal, but the 
gas thatisin it. The cost is purely relative. 
If we have to boil a barrel of water coal 
might be cheaper. If we wish to boil a 
pint of water for the morning coffee gas 
would be cheaper. A coal fire costs paper 
to light the wood and wood to light the coal 
and time and labor to put on the fuel and 
remove the ashes. Why should an immor- 
tal spirit stand in the kitchen “ waiting for 
the fire to burn” when there is a good book 
on the parlor table. 

I have been looking about among the new 
apartment houses in New York and I find 
the architects believe that some of us are 
progressive housekeepers. I find hot water 
is delivered free into every kitchen, day and 
night, because it is cheaper to maintain one 
fire in the cellar than forty fires in forty 
kitchens. Hot water being provided, every 
kitchen has a gas range to avoid the carry- 
ing of coal up and the ashes down. In the 
parlors and other rooms there is in the fire- 
place a neat veil or screen of white asbestus. 
A match gives a great sheet of glowing 
white fire, warming and ventilating the room 
perfectly. An asbestus glow-fire may not 
be as poetical as the old hickory log mother 
had, but the house-mother has more time to 
keep up her reading. 

The progressive housekeeper goes a step 
farther. Under the electric lamp in the 
children’s nursery is a little marble shelf. 
On the shelf stands a flat disk of iron with a 
twisted wire from the electric light. By 
turning the button on the lamp the disk soon 
becomes hot and a little kettle placed upon 
it soon gives hot water for use in sickness or 


to warm baby’s milk or warm a cup of 


bouillon for the invalid. It is a tiny electric 
stove without fire, light, or smoke. It is 
literally black heat. 

If we investigate the matter a little fur- 
ther we find the coffee urn, the chafing-dish, 
the flat-iron each provided with an electric 
heater and the same current that lights the 
room may boil the eggs, toast the bread, and 
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cook the griddle cakes, and all without light- 
ing amatch or seeinga flame. In the invalid’s 
room the electric current from an ordinary 
electric lamp may warm the bed or pillow 
and do all the work of a hot-water bag 
without its uncertainty and inconvenience. 
Of course this is the most costly cooking we 
can have. It would be extravagant to use 
electricity to cook for a large family. It 
might be the highest economy in a sick 
room, where precision, neatness, and time 
are worth more than a high-price heat. 

Not long ago I called on friends and found 
the family at lunch. I hesitated about stay- 
ing, but my friend insisted that I stay, say- 
ing, “‘ The cook is away but that makes no 
difference.” I entered the elegant dining 
room and found the table spread for a hot 
lunch. Judge of my surprise when my 
hostess opened a door in a beautiful cabinet 
and exhibited a tiny gas kitchen sunk in the 
wall. The little closet was lined with zinc 
and was fitted with a little gas stove and 
supplied with shelves and hooks for the 
cooking utensils. A hole in the wall served 
for a chimney to carry off the heat and odor 
of cooking and here my progressive house- 
keeper could get up a hot lunch even if the 
cook was away. 

After lunch I was shown another bit 
of progressive housekeeping. The flat 
roof of the house was covered with brick 
and surrounded by a wire netting. In one 
portion of the roof was an iron arbor with 
glass sides for a shelter from the rain, and 
here, high above the street, safe from harm, 
the progressive young people had a beauti- 
ful out-of-door playground. The house- 
mother could send them all up there and 
know they were happy and safe while she 
was free for other things. 

Progressive housekeeping means a will- 
ingness to accept new ideas, a willingness 
to do old things in new ways. It is not 
confined to the kitchen or pantry. Further 
investigation shows many fields in 
which the housekeeper may save time, labor, 
money, and nerves if she be only willing to 
try something new. ‘Mother’s way” was 
There are better 


new 


very good—for mother. 
ways now. 
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BY DR. OTTO SCHWIDOP. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


HE first thing to be considered in 
voice culture is the hearing. It is 
the chief factor in producing the 
various tones of which the human voice is 
capable. Upon its soundness directly 


depends the range of tones imitated by the 
individual; for one naturally imitates only 
those tones distinguished by him through 


Yet this faculty receives far 
in general. 


his hearing. 
too little care from 
They seem not to realize the seriousness of 
ear troubles and consequently pay the 
penalty of neglect or often of treatment 
unsuitable to the case. In a high per- 
centage of deaf mutes the deafness was 
found to have originated in neglected or 
badly treated ear diseases. 

In order to produce a tone certain groups 
of muscles must be brought into action, 
such as the tongue, lips, larynx, pectoral 
muscles, etc. If our language consisted 
only of vowels the formation of individual 
tones would be much easier. It is a well- 
known fact that children with a musical ear 
learn the tones, even learn to sing whole 
melodies in vowels before they are able to 
talk. But the language consists of both 
vowels and consonants, and a child who in 
trying to talk does not first undertake single 
tones hits upon the formation of tones in a 
very arbitrary and commonly very incor- 
rect manner. Hence it will be seen that 
voice culture should begin with instruction 
in the formation of tones, and that very 
early in life. A good time is when children 
first enter school, usually at the age of six 
years; for then they are required to develop 
the national tongue in place of the so-called 
baby talk which they have used up to this 
time. 

3ut in the ordinary method of voice 
culture singing is taken up immediately and 
the cultivation of speech, if not entirely 
omitted, as is often the case, receives 


people 
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‘*UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


almost no attention until the end of the 
singing lessons, when it is added to finish 
off. How can singers taught by this 
method acquire a pronunciation free from 
dialect, so that the effect of the song shall 
not be spoiled? How shall they acquire a 
pure vocalization in singing if each one of 
them learns to sing with his own habitual 
faults of utterance and scarcely takes pains 
to correct his enunciation? Just observe 
the dialogue in an opera! 

It is lamentable that no heed is paid in 
schools to the errors once acquired by 
children in producing a tone or to the 
means of correcting them. The faulty 
speaking and singing are continued and the 
demands on the little voices are increased. 
The singing of all the children together 
in the schools is a great detriment to their 
voices. 
there is the natural instinct of imitation or 
of ambition not to fall behind the better 
singers that prompts them to adjust their 
voices to reach the high notes written 
before them. In the attempt they shriek, 
and since the highness of the voice depends 
on the tension of the vocal chords and the 
power of the air inhaled the voices are 
strained and their power of endurance is 
impaired. 

The mistake is not less grievous with 
professional singers. As if all the evils 
which the voice already has suffered through 
false pretensions of remedying it were not 
enough, it now is threatened with a much 
greater mischief. We will not enter into 
the facts that every singer wishes to bea 
heroic tenor, that only few song instructors 
are able to teach the proper method of im- 
proving the voice, and, finally, that an end- 
less number are trained to be singers who 
have little natural talent. The greatest 
harm results from the fact that in most 
cases the voice of the pupil is mistakenly 


Besides the urging they receive 
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estimated and is forced into a part which 
causes it to be seriously strained. It under- 
goes the same misfortune it suffered in 
school. Then some fine day by a further 
forcing of tone let the voice be screwed up 
to the required highness, and it is spoiled; 
for when the strength required in forcing 
the tones becomes apparent we have no 
longer a singer but a screecher. 

Is there now a possibility of correcting 
or helping all these faults? There is. It 
consists in the cultivation of the voice first 
by a wholly correct, and of course con- 
sciously correct, application of the existing 
voice remedies to the speaking voice, and 
then, after this end is attained, by the 
application of the knowledge thus acquired 
to the singing voice. The following 
method of voice culture taught by Mr. E. 
Engel, of Karlsruhe, instructor in voice 
culture for speaking and singing, many 
physicians, myself included, learned be- 
cause of the blessings it imparts in endur- 
ance, good tone, and expression. I suffered 
from chronic catarrh of the throat, a malady 
Soon I 
began to value the instruction for myself 


that defies all physician’s skill. 


and had opportunity to observe its wonder- 
ful benefit to the voices of others. 

In this voice culture the very first step is 
a continual practice of the vowels, first alone, 
then in combination with one, and finally 
with several, consonants. This is to learn 
the correct management of the tone and to 
acquire a proper command of the organs 
needed in the production of the sounds. At 
the same time stress is laid on the uniform 
drawing of the breath, whereby much 
strength and labor are saved. Gradually the 
instruction leads to words, sentences, and 
selections for reading. Detached 
poems are memorized in order to fix in mind 
what has been learned. Later on, when 
the student takes up the more difficult clas- 
sics, he for the first time realizes the beauty 
of their language in all its grandeur. Even 
in the highest grades of passion which can 
be expressed by words no force need be em- 
ployed, for by adjusting the voice media 
properly the speech carries much farther, is 
fuller toned, and better sounding. 


small 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Not until speaking is well mastered, and 
this takes from four to six weeks, does the 
instructor begin on singing, which undoubt- 
edly represents the highest and most com- 
plete grade of speech. 

The compass of the voice is then deter- 
mined and gradually increased, without any 
labor and straining, but almost by playing 
fromtonetotone. At first the sound gor one 
of the other vowels always issung. When the 
voice will retain its proper position through- 
out its entire compass it is allowed gradually 
to undertake little exercises. 

In singing, too, the chief objective point 
is pure vocalization. This means a correct 
adjustment of the vocal organs, provided 
they are correct as far as flesh and blood 
goes. Every exercise is sung on the single 
vowels; all the variations are sung in this 
way and then words take the place of the 
vowels. Gradually the instruction progresses 
to the longer and more difficult tasks. 

A closer search into the various exercises, 
an attempt to describe how separate hours 
are passed is unnecessary. The examples 
of singing rendered by the teacher, his study 
into the individuality of his pupil’s voice, 
his adaptation of the exercises to the voice— 
all these cannot well be put into words ; they 
must be seen, learned, and above all heard. 
It is the ear through which we learn them. 
The ear makes it possible for the singer to 
correct his own faults later on; that is, to 
recognize every relapse into his former in- 
correct use of his voice media. 

Voice culture should begin with the first 
school year, before the faulty training in 
producing sounds has progressed too far. 


The culture accomplished at this age is al- 

most play, while in later years the same 

progress requires very much effort. 
Moreover instruction in singing is not 


finished in one as in these days 
often is supposed; it requires a long and 
thorough study to reach the desired goal. 
But when at last the voice is well de- 
veloped the singer has the assurance of its 
complete mastery and with ease can perform 
parts of which other pupils scarcely dare to 
dream. Whether he is called upon to sing 


a part from Wagner or from Mozart his 


year 
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GERMANY’S FAVORITE PREACHER. 


tones well forth without any trouble, pure 
and full, and, what is most important, his 
voice is not strained in the attempt, his lis- 
teners are not annoyed and worried, and the 
singer stays in voice for a lifetime. 

One more thing must be mentioned. 
While by a correct manipulation of the vocal 
organs the voice is not strained and every 
irritation of the parts concerned is avoided, 
it is a fact that throat catarrh constantly an- 
noys those professional orators who have not 
had training in voice culture. Even after 
this disease has injured the range and en- 
durance as well as the richness of the voice 
it will vanish before voice culture, though 


GERMANY’S 


BY MRS. 


HERE are few men in this world 
whose acquaintance extends from 
the court of one of Europe’s most 

powerful monarchs to the very poorest 

subject in the realm ; but such an experience 
is enjoyed by Berlin’s great and interesting 
preacher, of splendid 
physique, venerable ap- 
pearance, and spiritual influence. Equally 
at home is he in the palace of the kaiser 
and in the hovel of the humblest peasant, 
his graceful tact teaching him to do the 

in the right 
adaptability 


Frommel—a man 


noble carriage, 


right thing place and his 


wonderful enabling him to 
appear at ease in every position to which 
duty calls him. Human nature is to him 
an open book, and whatever page opens to 
his gaze he is interested in the study. 

If the empress of Germany becomes per- 
plexed concerning the spiritual training of 
any of her six sons she sends for Frommel, 
and anxiously asks his counsel and advice. 
The Fatherland is fortunate in having for 
its empress a woman who not only is keenly 
alive to her social duties as the wife of the 
kaiser but also recognizes that higher, 
holier duty of motherhood, and often in 
the training of the youthful princes she 
finds herself in a maze of doubt, and then 


Frommel is summoned to help her with his 
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previously it has defied all the physician’s 
skill. 

Voices entirely spoiled and almost-worn 
out may by the proper culture not only be 
arrested in their collapse but greatly bettered 
and even cured. Such has been the ex- 
perience of many teachers, officers, pulpit 
orators, actors, and singers, who when al- 
most compelled to give up their professions 
on account of voice failure have by judi- 
cious voice culture been enabled to remain 
at their posts. Moreover defects in speech, 
in so far as they are not inborn defects but 
are such faults as stuttering, lisping, or fal- 
tering, may be cured by voice culture. 


PREACHER. 
WAIT. 

wise, fatherly plans. But he responds to 
the call from the humblest with no less 
gentleness and alertness than he does to 
royalty’s invitation, and many are the 
stories of his goodness which his friends 
love to tell about him. 

A poor old woman lay dying, and From. 
mel being in that neighborhood and know. 
ing of her case went to see her. Seeing 
that she was very, very ill he gave her what 
she so much desired, his last blessing, after 
which he asked her if there were not some 
wish ungratified which he could make a 
reality for her. She acknowledged that 
there was, but at the same time refused to 
tell it for fear he would think her very 
worldly and weak. Finally, however, she 
yielded to his kind persuasion and con- 
fessed that she had a very great desire to 
“taste cherries 


$9 
once more’’ before she 


died. Knowing that the physicians had said 
that her case was hopeless and that death 
was distant only a few hours, Frommel 
determined to gratify her longing; so he 
descended the stairs in quest of a fruit- 
woman, and fortunately found one near at 
hand with a large basket of the luscious 


fruit. To the astonishment of the woman 
he bought her entire stock, and it was 


soon deposited at the bedside of the dying 
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woman, whom he gently called “ mother,” 
bidding her at the same time to eat as many 
cherries as she wished—and to the surprise 
of herself and Frommel she finally recovered. 

At another time, late at night, he came 
out of a house where he had been enter- 
tained and hailing a droshky (or cab) he 
directed the driver to take him to his home, 
which was some distance away. After they 
had ridden a number of blocks and were in 
the midst of the Thiergarten, that wonder- 
fully beautiful park in the heart of Berlin, 
the vehicle suddenly stopped, the driver dis- 
mounted, and appeared at the carriage door. 
Frommel demanded the “why” of this 
extraordinary proceeding, which was cer- 
tainly calculated to arouse one’s nerves, 
as the carriage was in a very lonely part of 
the park and midnight was just shaking 
hands with morning. 

“Have I not heard that voice before? ” 
demanded the &uéscher (driver) in an excited 
tone. ‘“ Perhaps,” replied Frommel, still at 
a loss to account for the man’s actions, 
unless he were insane. Like the firing of 
minute artillery came the questions until it 
was developed that Frommel had _ been 
chaplain of the man’s regiment in the 
Franco-Prussian War. The simple instruc- 
tion which Frommel had given him when 
he entered the cab had awakened memories 
in the man’s mind of a wonderful voice 
which had counseled, guided, and com- 
forted him and his comrades during that 
great conflict of a quarter of a century ago. 
When they arrived at Frommel’s home the 
great preacher invited the humble driver in 
and gave him his picture, for the sake of 
auld lang syne, and his last new book. 
The latter gift caused the poor utscher’s 
heart to overflow with gratitude, as his wife 
had begged him to buy it for her next 
Christmas present; for many who have not 
the privilege of hearing him speak eagerly 
drink in his written words, as his great 
thoughts are all told in such simple 
language that a child can understand them. 

After recalling the old days and accept- 
ing Frommel’s hospitality the driver equaled 
in chivalry the knights of long ago, as he 
(although he had driven for over an hour 
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in a cold winter night) begged to be 
excused from accepting the fee which 
Frommel proffered him upon his departure. 

It was our good fortune to see Frommel 
in the midst of a Christmas celebration 
given for some of the poorest people of 
Berlin. The large room was filled to over- 
flowing, and a buzz of impatience began to 
be heard, as the hour was long past when 
the exercises were to have begun. Not 
only impatience but disappointment was 
evident in the faces of the men and women 
as well as the children, for “our dear From- 
mel” had not come to speak to them, as 
they had hoped he would. With him 
absent it seemed as if the éssence of the 
entertainment were left out. But at length 
there were some glad little cries of “Ach! 
Ach!” from the people near the door and a 
splendidly formed man, erect and stately, 
with a wealth of snow-white hair, entered. 
How the dull faces lightened as the crowd 
caught sight of him, and what a death-like 
stillness settled over the people as he began 
talking! After having explained his tardi- 
ness, by a summons from the 
empress and attendance at the dying bed 
of a poor woman, in that vibrating, rich, 
sonorous voice he told the old, old story of 
the world’s first Christmas gift. 

It was not simply interest, but love which 
shone in the people’s faces, and his close 
acquaintanceship with them was shown by 
the charming manner in which they re- 
sponded to him, for every verse of scrip- 
ture which he began to quote was taken up 
by the audience and repeated in unison 
with him. The whole affair did not have a 
public nature, but appeared to be a father’s 
loving talk to his children, and after it was 
over they flocked about him, eager to grasp 
his outstretched hand, while his face 
beamed with such goodness that under it 
all mankind could find shelter 

Fortunate indeed is Germany to have for 
its court preacher a man whose heart holds 
the entire scale of human feeling, so that 
he can appreciate the trials and joys of all 
classes, from the kaiser and his court to the 
humblest subject in the empire, his great 
mind finding its balance in his tender heart. 


caused 
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CAMPAIGN DECEPTIONS. 

DuRING every political campaign the peo- 
ple of the United States are urged to the 
highest pitch of excitement by means not 
always worthy of approval, and too often 
downright deception is systematically prac- 
ticed by the managers of both great parties. 
Argument based upon facts is one thing, 
contention with nothing but fiction to sup- 
port it is quite another thing. ‘There can 
be but one result, in the long run, if we con- 
tinue to deceive the people in order to carry 
elections; that result will be the utter de- 
moralization of political faith, We may 
make glaring falsehoods and cunning pre- 
varications serve a partisan turn for a cer- 
tain number of times; but there is a limit. 
Year by year popular shrewdness and 
breadth of understanding are developed ; 
what deceived them yesterday will be com- 
prehended to-morrow. 

It is the part of statesmanship and pa- 
triotism to bear constantly in mind that we 
are making history. Good citizenship im- 
periously demands good faith in the consid- 
eration of public interests. What is’ an 
election if it is not based upon honesty and 
open-handed fairness? Officers may be se- 
cured by trickery, fraud, sophistry ; but can 
the popular mind be kept safely pure for 
any great period if we continually educate 
it to familiarity with political dishonesty and 
indifference to unconscionable campaign 
methods? 

What sort of education is it to our young 
men and boys to study political ways and 
means in a practical manner at this moment? 
Scarcely can it be possible that the simplest 
mind will not feel, however obscurely, that 
partisan arguments are largely made up of 
falsehoods gorgeously painted with an out- 
ward coating of truth. 

Of course a campaign is an important 
struggle, and every good citizen should feel 
the responsibility with which a vote is bur- 
dened. We must weigh well our choice be- 


tween the theories of parties, and also 
between the character and purposes of can- 
didates. Not frenzied partisanship, ready 
to sacrifice truth and honor for present vic- 
tory, but calm, thoughtful, conscientious 
judgment is what should govern political 
action. The present election is not the last 
one we shall hold in our country, and the 
evil of this campaign will be arising to 
plague us hereafter. We may have difficulty 
when we attempt to explain away the false- 
hoods of our hideously lurid prophecies. 
It is always safe, always manly, always right 
to tell only what is true and to abide by the 
result of honorable effort, and it is always 
unmanly, always unpatriotic, always danger- 
ous, and never right to suffer our greed for 
victory to override our sense of truth. 

An election is an object lesson of stupen- 
dous influence over the popular mind. We 
cannot say how far this influence goes in 
molding our people’s character; but cer- 
tainly there is nothing in our current na- 
tional life more strikingly memorable than 
the main elements of a national campaign. 
Would that these elements were all worthy 
of admiring study by the youths who are 
soon to be the masters of our political 
destiny. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FARM LIFE. 


Sap a thoroughly informed person the 


other day: ‘Make farm life attractive to 
women and you will have solved the vexed 
question of rural experience. A woman, 
whether girl or matron, is a social and es- 
thetic being; she must have company and 
she must have beautiful surroundings.” It 
would be difficult to squeeze more truth into 
so short a paragraph. Make farm homes 
beautiful and farm life social ; happiness will 
come in apace with the change. 

When rightly considered why should it be 
hard to make an attractive place of the farm- 
house? Let us answer this inquiry by first 
glancing at what the place needs to make it 
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attractive outside. Is the house painted? 
Are the trees around it neatly trimmed? Is 
the grass of the lawn kept smooth with a 
lawn-mower ? 

We know a man who bought a fertile farm 
of two hundred acres upon which stood a 
large, dilapidated house. The fences were 
tattered, the orchard disheveled, and worst 
of all the barn, astanch but unsightly build- 
ing, stood almost between the house and 
the public highway running in front. In- 
deed the whole estate wore a ragged, hag- 
gard, forlorn look, and it was hard to see 
how it ever could be made comfortable, 
much less beautiful. But in less than two 
months the change came, as if by magic. 
The great old barn was rolled back to some 
distance in the rear of the house, and the 
house itself was re-roofed, repainted, and 
generally overhauled inside and out. Every 
panel of fence on the farm had been re- 
set, every outhouse had been made like new, 
and the whole farm looked like a garden. 
What was the cost of all this work? Just 
twelve hundred and eighty-nine dollars, and 
the new owner had a farm and home to be 
proud of, worth on the market sixty dollars 
the acre. Here was made a home as at- 
tractive as it was comfortable and valuable, 
and the secret of it was taste. 

In a word, as taste improves among the 
farming folk country life will be brightened 
and sweetened. The pig-pen must not re- 
main in sight, if life is to gather what the 
eyes may be best delighted with ; the barns 
and stables must retire and let the house 
and lawn show clean and inviting from the 
highway, while fences and ditches and 
hedges testify to an honest delight taken by 
the owner in making what he owns beauti- 
And it is pleasant 
to record here the fact that a great change 


ful as well as profitable. 


is rapidly passing over American farm life 
in the direction of tasteful and wholesome 
care for exterior attractiveness as well as for 
interior betterment and the enlargement of 


social views. 

Our system of common schools is gradually 
opening many ways to intelligent understand- 
ing of the higher life where intellectual and 
esthetical interests go side by side with the 
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coarser economies. The church, the lyceum, 
the literary club, and the various social and 
charitable establishments are doing their 
fine work even in remote rural nooks. Every 
competent observer sees and feels a decided 
veering of rural currents toward intelligent 
consideration of what we call culture. The 
movement may be slow and faltering; but it 
indicates no uncertainty. 

But how shall the way be best smoothed 
and this happy change be most successfully 
hastened? The conservative spirit is stub- 
born in our sound-hearted and hard-headed 
rural population. Fashions and habits and 
traits die hard where the community does 
not feel the direct urge and stress of con- 
ventional requirements. On the farm there 
is little to provoke inquiry touching the latest 
wave-caps of that great sea called human 
progress. A newspaper comes once a week, 
a magazine, possibly, once a month; but the 
stream of the world’s great throbbing life is 
scarcely known to exist; it is but faintly 
adumbrated, as the picture of a picture. 
Still, culture and the sweets of it are becom- 
ing facts within the feeling and the vision of 
the youngest generation of country people in 
America, and we may as well face the duty 
of rightly directing the inevitable reform in 
country life. 

Education—and by the word we mean 
book education—is the chief factor in every 
great social and intellectual change for the 
better. Good literature is not the whole of 
life; but it is a corner-stone of true en- 
lightenment. The greatest need of our 
country people is to read, to learn, to 
strengthen and broaden their grasp of what 
are the best possibilities of human existence. 
Not so much mere polite culture as solid 
wisdom in life’s lighter affairs is demanded. 
Facility in reaching happiness of an en- 
lightened sort, a quick comprehension of 
the difference between crudeness and refine- 
ment, and a cordial recognition of what a 
desirable thing a refined life is, are mightily 
aided by good reading. It is because 
country people are reading and studying as 
they never read and studied before that a 
great improvement in farm life is beginning 
to make itself apparent. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


EVERY passing day deepens the contrast presented in the cam- 
paign plans of the two leading political parties, representing 
sound money and free silver respectively. 

The sound money champion, Maj. William McKinley, has 
remained at his home in Canton, O., and delegations have 
visited him almost every working day for about three months. 
These delegations have come from sections east as far as Ver- 
mont, south as far as Tennessee, and west as far as Peoria, III. 
They have consisted chiefly of companies of working men, such 
as potters, tin plate makers, iron and steel workers, glass work- 
ers, and mechanics of various kinds. Farmers, editors, veterans, 
ministers, women’s clubs, lawyers, real estate men, traveling 
salesmen—people of all occupations trades, professions, and 
interests have been among their number. On one day Major 
McKinley made eleven addresses to sixteen delegations aggre- 
gating more than fifteen thousand persons. Other delegations 
are booked for pilgrimages to Canton up till October 22. 
Besides these large 
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companies representatives of nearly every state in the Union 
have come to Canton to visit Major McKinley. 
Beginning with his journey east to receive at New York the 
formal notification of his nomination for president by the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, Mr. William J. Bryan has made 
addresses for the free silver cause at Des Moines, Ia.; Chicago, 
Ill.; along through Ohio and Indiana; at Pittsburg, Pa.; and 
on to New York. He worked industriously in New York state, 
and continued his itinerancy into Erie, Pa.; Cleveland and 
Columbus, O.; Chicago, IIl.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and back to 
Chicago, Ill.; thence on to North Carolina, to Richmond and 
Fredericksburg, Va., into Delaware and southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, through to New Haven, Conn., Boston, Mass., and into 
the state of Maine. He returned by way of New York to 
extend his speech-making tour into the states west of the 
Mississippi River. At the opening of October Mr. Bryan had i 
delivered more than two hundred campaign addresses. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


DYNAMITE PLOT IN ENGLAND. 


ALL Europe has been shaken by the discovery of a dynamite plot to destroy the czar and czarina while 
on their proposed visit to England, together with Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, and other mem- 
bers of the English royal family. On September 12 Iritish authorities arrested four suspected dynamiters, 
Edward Bell at Glasgow, Scotland, John F. Kearney and a Mr. Maine at Rotterdam, Holland, and P. J. 
P. Tynan at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. In possession of the men at Rotterdam were captured several 
infernal machines and correspondence in cipher with the key thereto, and at Antwerp enough explosives 
were found to destroy a large city. As gleaned from the correspondence the plan was to blow up Bal- 
moral Castle, Scotland, when it should be occupied by the above-named members of royalty. Advices of 


* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of the French Nation,”’ constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. course, for 


the reading of which a seal is given. 
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September 19 report that Great Britain has demanded the extradition of Tynan by the French govern- 
ment. Tynan is a naturalized citizen of the United States. On September 15 it was rumored that the 
dynamite plot was nothing but a scheme invented for the purpose of enabling the Irish political prisoners, 
Gallagher, Daly, Whitehead, and others, who were released from English prisons in August to secure their 


freedom by betraying the alleged dynamite conspirators into the hands of the police. 


However, the 


Berlin press scoffs at the plot as being merely an English trick upon the czar. 


The Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 

So far as Ireland is concerned, the hope of 
achieving any advantage by blowing up Bal- 
moral Castle or any other building was obvi- 
ously fatuous. It is true that home rule seems 
to be dead, and that the home rule leaders are 
On the other hand 


there is an increasing disposition, manifested in 


quarreling over the corpse. 


many ways, on the part of men of every shade of 
political belief to promote Irish interests by practi- 
cal measures. An occurrence that revives unpleas- 
ant memories and casts doubt upon the willingness 
of the Irish people to work together with English- 
men for the good of Ireland is in the nature of a 
That the conspiracy has been foiled 
does not make it less criminal. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, the British home 
secretary, declares that he released the Irish political 
prisoners solely because of the medical reports sub- 
mitted to him concerning their condition. Similar 
reports concerning Mrs. Maybrick, supplemented 
by very reasonable doubts as to her guilt, have 
failed to make a similar impression on the pardon- 
ing power, and it is to be feared that Sir Matthew 
was moved to action by something more potent 
than medical certificates. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The assertion that the four Irish political prisoners 
recently released by Great Britain were liberated on 


public crime. 


condition that one of them should become a spy in 
the service of Scotland Yard for the purpose of 
running down the reported conspiracy is almost too 
preposterous for belief. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

It does not, however, seem so significant that 
these alleged discoveries have been made just as 
the czar was about to visit France and England as 
that they should have so quickly followed the dis- 
charge of the Irish prisoners from an English 
prison. 


The New York Post. (N. Y.) 

They [the Irish prisoners] might tell the jail 
authorities what kind of a man Tynan is, but they 
could only have known that he was going to blow up 
the royal family and the czar and czarina of Russia 
about this time by means af frequent communica- 
So that if they have been able to 
give the information that led to his arrest they 
If all this be 
correct it is a curious revelation about the state of 
prison discipline. Who knows but Mr. Asquith 
was keeping hold of the dynamiters to supply him 


tion with him. 


must have heard from him recently. 


with news about Tynan, and that Tynan was 
warned not to blow up any palace till the Tories 
got into power? 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

It had been thought that, both in Russia and in 
England, the day of dynamite plots was over. 
But there can be no lasting assurance upon this 
point. Experience has shown, in France and Italy, 
in Spain and Turkey, and in the United States as 
well, that dynamite furnishes a fearful agency to 
morbid and desperate men who are at war with 
society or with individuals. The existence of such 
an agency and the ease with which it may be 
employed imposes a new aad urgent duty upon 
governments. 

The New York Recorder. 

Assassination is not progress. 


(NM. Y.) 
The queen, the 
czar, and all the other nominal rulers of Europe 
might be blown sky-high to-morrow, and still the 
political and social conditions over there would 
remain unchanged. There would just be a new set 
of rulers. 

The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

A curious circumstance is that it is alleged that the 
British authorities derived their information from 
one of the recently released Irish political prisoners. 
How a man who had been in solitary confinement 
for many years should be well informed about plots 
in America and Europe does not appear. 


ITALY SETTLES HER ABYSSINIAN ACCOUNT. 


THE finale of Italy’s downfall in Africa is her accession to the terms of peace dictated by King Mene- 


lik, of Abyssinia. 


According to advices from Rome of September 15 the treaty requires Italy to pay 


Abyssinia two million francs as compensation for sustaining the three thousand Italian prisoners held by 
King Menelik as hostages; it moreover requires the definite determination of the bounds of Italy’s colony 


Erythrea and that the Italians do not overstep those bounds. 


by Russia in his demands. 


Rumor says that King Menelik is backed 
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New York Observer. (N. Y.) 

The conditions of peace imposed upon Italy by 
Abyssinia are alike creditable to the latter and hu- 
miliating to the former. One leading stipulation is 
the payment by the Roman government of the sum 
of $400,000, which to sooth Italian pride is described, 
not as a war indemnity, but as “compensation for 
sustaining the Italians captured during the war.” 
Such a payment forced upon a European power by 
a semi-barbarous African state would be humiliating 
enough in any event, but when it is known that 
many of Menelik’s captives were “sustained” by 
having one hand and one foot cut off, the humilia- 
tion becomes abject. The other principal stipula- 
tion in view of the fact that Abyssinia yielded much 
of the territory in question under coercion, is ex- 
ceedingly moderate. 

The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 

The demand that Italy shall pay 2,000,000 francs 
indemnity to Abyssinia as a condition of peace is a 
blow to the national pride of the former country 
which will be productive of very much feeling. Still 
the peace party is strong and it may be able to force 
matters even with that bitter pillas the price of get- 
ting out of its expensive, foolish, and unfortunate 
eastern complications. 


Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The region which Italy took from the Soudanese 
she may retain, but not the territory which was 
wrested from King John. Unless Italy accedes to 
Menelik’s demands there is likely to be some serious 
fighting in the neighborhood of Massowah, and 
probably an Italian defeat and humiliation more se- 
vere than in the last campaign. 

The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

Italy, after having just concluded conditions of 
peace with King Menelik of Abyssinia is not ina 
fighting mood and notifies Brazil that the cruiser 
Piemonte, sent to that country, is entirely friendly in 
its mission. The prospect of having to pay another 
board-bill such as she has just settled with landlord 
Negus of Abyssinia is evidently not pleasant to Italy. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

The terms which she has had to make with Abys- 
sinia cannot be very flattering to the pride of Italy, 
but she is probably glad to end that enterprise even 
at such cost. 

The Sun. (New York N. Y.) 

If the conditions of the peace just concluded be- 
tween Italy and Abyssinia are correctly reported 
they are not only creditable to the moderation of 
the latter but such as Italy can honorably accept. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LONG REIGN. 


ON September 22 Queen Victoria’s reign gained a new point of 
distinction over that of any of her predecessors by becoming the 
longest reign of any British sovereign recorded in history. In 
honor of the event church bells were rung that morning in London 
and other cities, and the national anthem was played in the theaters 
in the evening, but by the queen’s request the official celebration 
will not be held until the completion of the sixtieth year of her 
reign. 
throne on June 20, 1837. 


That will be in 1897, Queen Victoria having ascended the 
The English monarch who occupied 
the throne next longest to Victoria was George III. He reigned 
nominally for more than 59 years, but, owing to his insanity, for 
nearly a decade before his death the kingdom was formally ruled by 
his oldest son as prince regent. Queen Victoria was born on May 
24, 1819, and with the exception of King George III., who died in 
his 83d year, and King George II., who died in his 77th year, she 
has lived to a greater age than has been reached by any other 
QUEEN VICTORIA. ~ . ° . 
English sovereign on record. Moreover, she is older than any 


other European sovereign except the king of Denmark, who is about eleven months her senior. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) time since the fall of the First Napoleon, but 


The queen did not want to be hailed at the very 
moment she crossed the line, so to speak, for out- 
reining her grandfather, or for “ breaking all English 
records” in this particular. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Her reign has witnessed the greatest progress, 
moral, mental, and material, that the world has 
ever known. It is true that England’s position in 
the political world is less satisfactory than at any 


nations are not more free from the ups and downs 
of fortune, and the penalties of error, than are 
individuals. These maintain the balance of the 
world, and represent the leaven of human power. 
There is still a future. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The houses of Normandy, Plantagenet, 
caster, York, Tudor, and Stuart were not very long 
lived. The house of Hanover, to which Quéen 


Lan- 
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Victoria belongs, has given to Britain the most 
venerable sovereigns in the persons of George II., 
George III., William IV., and Victoria. Elizabeth, 
the most venerable scion of the house of Tudor, 
died in her 71st year. She died in 1603, and from 
that year back to Alfred, over 700 years, no English 
king or queen reached 70 years, though the royal 
age record is not quite complete. One of the 
notable events in the life of Queen Victoria was the 
celebration of her “jubilee,” in 1887, marking the 
completion of fifty years’ reign. Only three English 
monarchs lived to celebrate a jubilee year—Henry 
III., Edward III., and George III. A chronicler 
writing in Victoria’s jubilee year, contrasting the 
“ Within 
living memory ‘the days of fifty years ago, when 


reigns of George III. and Victoria, says: 


George III. was king’ were thought of and sung 
about as the best in our annals. But to-day a 
different opinion prevails, for it is acknowledged by 
all that the glories of the Georgian era are sur- 
passed by those of the Victorian, in which the 
development and practical application of science to 


our arts and industries, the extension of popular 
liberties, and the spread of education have revo- 
lutionized the nation’s commerce and wrought a 
vast improvement in the social condition of Her 
Majesty’s subjects.” 
The Christian Advocate. (Belfast, Ireland.) 

Her Majesty has now seen five archbishops of 
Canterbury and six of York, and four bishops of 
London; she has seen eleven lord chancellors, 
ten prime ministers, and six speakers of the House 
of Commons; she has outlived all the members of 
her original privy council; and of her first House 
of Commons only Mr. Gladstone, Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
and Mr. J. Temple Leader, and possibly one or two 
others, now survive. Since Her Majesty came to 
the throne she has seen every Episcopal see 
vacated and refilled twice at least, and most of them 
four and even five times, and her judicial bench 
recruited twice at least from end to end. We trust 
Her Majesty will still be spared for many years to 
come to bless her country by her beautiful life and 
wise example. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION. 


DOoNGOLA, the objective point of the Nile expedition under 
General Kitchener, has been reached triumphantly, and again it 
is rumored that England will stop at nothing less than control of 
the whole Soudan. With the rise of the Nile River enough to 








GENERAL KITCHENER. 


by the Egyptians. 


permit the transportation of supplies by boat, preparations to 
resume the march on Dongola were begun by the establishment, 
on August 19, of press censorship over the dispatches sent out 
from the Anglo-Egyptian camp at Kosheh. Advices of August 
22 from the Congo Free State reported that Belgian forces, 
joined by several hundred British hussars and led by Baron 
Dhanis, had reached the White Nile and occupied Lado in readi- 
ness for coéperation with the Anglo-Egyptian forces against the 
Mahdists. According to a telegram received September 19 from 
General Kitchener, the dervishes strongly established at Kerma 
abandoned their post upon the approach of his troops and re- 
tired to El Hafir, about forty miles north of Dongola. This fort 
they stubbornly defended but finally were routed with the loss of 
many warriors killed and twenty-seven grain-laden boats captured 


The dervishes then retreated toward Dongola, but the British gunboats arrived there 


before them and finding the place unprotected by dervishes took possession of it without opposition. 


The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La. J 


England is advancing in that matter. She does not 


This is an exceptionally easy victory, and is due propose to make any mistake this time. There will 
mainly to three causes : first, the disaffection among be no Gordons sacrificed, and no Khartum mas- 
the Arab tribes of the Soudan which prevented their sacres. The Maxim gun played an important part 


supporting the Khalifa heartily ; 
nificent fighting trim of the British and Egyptian 
forces; and third, to the good management of the 


second, to the mag- in the battle before Dongola. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 
By the fall of Dongola England has gained more 


expedition and the superb artillery equipment of prestige in the East, and the European powers will 


the gunboats. 
The Republican Standard. 


( Bridgeport, Conn.) 


be more determined than ever that she shall not lift 
her hand against Turkey. The lot of the Christians 


The taking of Dongola is the first step in the re- in the sultan’s dominions is now likely to be harder 


conquest of the Soudan, and it shows how surely than ever. 














The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The campaign has been a very easy one thus far. 
It remains to be seen what it will be when the in- 
vaders reach points nearer the heart of the Soudan. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

To hold the country England may be forced to 
engage in harassing and desultory warfare for an in- 
definite period, but the reconquest of the Soudan 
appears to be necessary for the prestige of England 
and the safety of Egypt. It is important that Eng- 
land should join in the campaign in order to hold 
Egypt, and she must hold Egypt to maintain her 
influence over Turkey and keep the Suez Canal 
route to India. 

The Chicago Record. (lll.) 

It has been manifest all along that something 
more than a friendly diversion in favor of Italy has 
been in view, and the notable success of the expedi- 
tion so far gives promise that General Kitchener 
will redeem English honor and restore English pres- 
tige in the Soudan. 

The Independent. (NewYork, N. Y.) 

England will be disappointed and the world will 
be disappointed if General Kitchener is not allowed 
to proceed, as he can now do without opposition, 
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the rest of the way. The route is now open by the 
Nile, and the Indian forces can join them at Berber, 


coming from Suakim on the Red Sea coast. We 
may expect the campaign to be accomplished before 
the end of the fighting season, and when it is ac- 
complished it will give England the complete con- 
trol of the great Nile Valley from Alexandria as far 
as the Victoria Nyanza, where its territories will 
meet those of the German colonies and the Congo 
Free State. 
civilization of Africa, and it practically accomplishes 
the annihilation of the last strong Mohammedan 


All this means a great deal for the 


power in Africa. 
The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 
England occupies Dongola, on the Nile. But her 
triumph in the expedition now in service will not be 
complete till her forces occupy the Soudan, up to 
the Congo Free State. 
New York Tribune. (N.Y.) 
The next move will be, of course, to take Am- 
bukol and Corti. 
doubtless be made without delay, and the speedy 


In one way or another it will 


end will be the destruction of the horrors of dervish 
rule and the restoration of the eastern Soudan to 
civilized control. 


THE PAN-IRISH CONVENTION AT DUBLIN. 


AMONG the two thousand representatives of the Irish race attracted to the Pan-Irish Convention held 
I 


at Dublin, Ireland, on September 1-3, 
States, England, and Ireland. 


which have been demoralizing the Irish Parliamentary party. 


were delegates from Australia, South America, Canada, the United 
Their avowed object was to overcome the lack of unity among the factions 


Yet in the proceedings of the convention 


the Parliamentary party was represented only by the Dillonites, the Parnellites and Healyites refusing to 


act on the ground that the convention was not representative of the Irish people and that it was called by 


Mr. Dillon not to induce unity but to replenish the finances of his particular faction. 


the convention. 


nell, Roman Catholic bishop of Raphoe, was elected permanent chairman. 


The pope sanctioned 


It was called to order by Justin McCarthy, M. P., and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Patrick O’Don- 


Resolutions were carried 


favoring the reconstitution of a united Irish party on the home rule plan and “ disciplined under the rule 


of the majority,” the last clause causing much discussion. 


The Irish Parliamentary party was allowed by 


vote to retain the exclusive administration of the Irish Parliamentary funds, and the convention passed a 
Pp 


vote favoring the establishment of a Catholic university for the purpose of preserving the Irish language. 


The Christian Guardian. (Toronto, Canada.) 
Whether any practical or forceful union of the 
Irish parties is reached will only be tested by Parlia- 
mentary results. 
Baptist Outlook. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Nothing of real value to the cause of Irish na- 
tionalism is likely to result from it, since it was largely 
under the influence of the Catholic hierarchy. The 
pope sent his benediction, and a Catholic bishop 
The blessing of the Romish 
hierarchy is worse than its ban, and liberty is not 
meant to thrive where it is in the ascendent. 
The Irish World. (New York, N. Y.) 
Ireland’s enemies are well aware that the conven- 


was made chairman. 


tion voiced the claim of every manin all Ireland ex- 
cept those persons belonging to the small Protestant 





ascendency minority. This the Tories of England 
and of Ireland know perfectly, and it is because they 
knowit, and know, moreover, that the voice and de- 
mand of a nation cannot be choked eff or denied, 
that they and their papers write in abusive terms of 
the convention and its promoters. That they do so 
is one more proof, anda very good one, that the 
convention was a grand and successful demonstra- 
tion of Irish nationality. 
The Rhode Island Country Journal. 
The convention of Irish 
has come and gone without having any marked ef- 


( Providence.) 


Nationalists at Dublin 


fect upon the prospects of the home rule cause. It 
is generally admitted by impartial observers that 
the opposition to the leadership of Mr. Dillon is too 
to be overcome 


pronounced by soft speeches, 
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Meanwhile true friends of Ireland will be glad to 
note that political agitation has less and less influence 
with the Irish people, and that the increasing pros- 
perity of the country is making the recital of its 
woes by Mr. Dillon and his associates somewhat ab- 
surd. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 

The Dublin convention did not by any means ac- 
complish what Irishmen could have hoped for. It 
is true that a majority of the delegates came to- 
gether, but the work of the convention does not re- 
ceive the approval of all the Irish leaders, and so 
long as some of them stand out it is of course idle 
to expect any united action by the Irish party. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Obviously it cannot be said that this convention 
has succeeded in healing the dissensions of the Irish 
party. The Healyites and Parnelites are as recalci- 
trant as ever in their attitude toward Mr. Dillon, 
and they firmly decline to believe that the friends of 
Ireland in the United States and Canada will con- 
tribute money for the purpose of enabling that leader 
to oust them from theirseats. That they are greatly 
preponderant in Dublin the last general election 
proved. 


The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The convention has given extensive advertising to 
the fact that the jealousies and rivalries of the Irish 
leaders have almost disintegrated the National party. 


If the report be true that these rivalries are to be 
carried to the polls the Irish representatives to the 
next Parliament will exercise little influence upon 
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legislation, since they will expend their energies in 
disputes among themselves. This condition of af- 
fairs is lamentable, since it means the continuance 
of unrest in Ireland and the probability of riotous 
outbreaks, as the peasantry grasp the fact that the 
dissension of the Irish leaders has indefinitely post- 
poned the settlement of the Irish question by con- 
stitutional means. 
The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

It remains to be seen whether this great meeting 
of representative Irishmen will result in the wished- 
for harmony. With the pope’s blessing, the con- 
currence of the hierachy, and great encouragement 
from Irishmen in all parts of the world, if the fac- 
tion fights continue the home rule cause will, never- 
theless, be in a worse plight than before. 

New York Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 
There was one significant feature of the proceedings 
which may have a determining effect upon the 
future fortunes of the Nationalist cause. That 
was the formal and unanimous declaration of all 
the delegates from outside of Ireland that in their 
belief the convention was a representative body, 
truly voicing the Irish national spirit. : 
Such a statement, made by such men, however it 
may be regarded by the rival factions in Ireland, 
can scarcely fail to have much weight abroad. If 
it shall prevail with the friends of Ireland in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, whose contributions have been 
the chief support of the Nationalist cause, the other 
two factions will have hard work to maintain their 
existence. 


DR. GEORGE BROWNE GOODE. 


On September 6 at Lanier Heights, Washington, D. C., death 

resulting from pneumonia closed the useful career of Dr. George 

Browne Goode, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 

tion and curator of the United States National Museum at 

Washington, D.C. Of New England ancestry, Mr. Goode was 

born in New Albany, Ind.,in 1851. He attended Wesleyan 

University at Middletown, Conn. While there he showed great 

proficiency in scientific studies, especially natural history, and 

before his graduation, in 1870, he was made supervisor of the 

collections of the university. In 1873 he was given a place on 

the staff of the Smithsonian Institution and removed to Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

ment’s collections in readiness for the Philadelphia Exposition in 

1876, the National Museum was established Mr. Goode was 

immediately given complete charge of it. In 1887 the United 

States State Department employed him as statistical expert on 

the Halifax Fisheries Commission and he was sent as United 

States commissioner to the International Fishery Exhibition 

held at Berlin in 1880 and at London in 1883. At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893, he repre- 

sented the Smithsonian Institution and last year at the Cotton States International Exposition in Atlanta 

he was on the board of awards. Some of the results of his researches have been published in more than 
a hundred papers on ichthyoiogy, museum administration, and fishery economy. 


When, for the purpose of putting the govern- 


DR. GEORGE BROWNE GOODE. 
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The Christian Advocate. (New York, N. Y.) 

The death of Dr. Goode is a national bereavement 
and a loss to science throughout the civilized world. 
Personally he was most attractive, beloved and hon- 
ored by the alumni of Wesleyan University and a 
charm in society wherever he moved. 

Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

Personally Professor Goode was of so happy a 
temperament as to endear him to all who were 
thrown into relationship with him. Perhaps no po- 
sition could have been more arduous than when he 
represented the United States at great industrial 
If the 
preparation of the material took several years, as 


and scientific exhibitions at home or abroad. 
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many more were occupied in the return of thousands 
of objects, or in the exchanges one country made 
with another. The claims of the United States Na- 
tional Museum were always on his mind. To have 
had the great museum of the country under his con- 
trol necessitated a thoroughly accomplished man, 
and so, aside from pure science, his knowledge of 
art was cosmical. No man could have grasped the 
ends and aims of a museum more thoroughly and 
completely than did Professor Goode. A man 
must do his best, and knowing the arduous task 
allotted to him may be willing to die in harness. 
If, then, anything shortened the years of George 
Browne Goode it was overwork. 


JAPAN’S PROGRESSIVE MINISTRY RESIGNS. 


NATIONS having interests in Japan will anxiously regard the 
downfall of that country’s progressive cabinet. The chief outgoing 
cabinet members are Marquis Ito, premier, Baron Ito, secretary of 
the cabinet, Count Mutsu, foreign minister, and Mr. Itagaki, minis 
ter of the interior, their resignations, with those of the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, having been announced in a dispatch of August 
28 from Yokohama. Count Kuroda was made temporary premier 
during the recess of Parliament and on September 18 advices from 
Yokohama reported the appointment of Count Matsukata for 
prime minister and minister of finance, Viscount Takashima for 
minister of war, and Count Okuma for minister of foreign affairs. 
The dispatches contain no explanation for this action of Premier 
Ito’s cabinet, but it is the not unexpected outcome of this 
liberal ministry’s long struggle against the growing power of the 


reactionary forces. His record as one of the foremost leaders in 


PRIME MINISTER iTO, a eae N a " 
Japan’s march to a broader civilization is a long one, dating from 


his services in effecting a peaceful transition from feudal to imperial rule in 1868. 


The Kokmin Shimbun. ( Tokyo, Japan.) 

The Ito cabinet is clever in pleasing foreigners, 
but unskilled in using them to its own purposes. 
Hence it meets with many contretemps in its foreign 
policy. The methods pursued by the Ito cabinet 
suggest that to show friendship toward the repre- 
sentatives of great powers is deemed sufficient, but 
we see no evidence of an attempt to make use of 
the services of foreigners so that Japan’s interests 
may be boldly pushed. 

(N. Y.) 


It is pretty confidently to be believed that the 


New York Tribune. 


great minister has retired because of the hostility of 
the reactionary party, and that on account thereof 
the policy of Japan will be somewhat less liberal 
and progressive than it has been. Lord Ito has 
been, more than any other man—possibly excepting 
his friend and colleague Field Marshal Lord 
Yamagata—identified with the renascence and 
development of Japan. He was one of the original 
advocates of opening the country to foreign inter- 
course at a time when such advocacy was little 
short of high treason. Weary of factional 


I-Nov, 


strife with his ungrateful countrymen, he has 
resigned. It is an incident not of good omen to 
Japan or to other powers which have intimate 
relations with Japan. 
the important new treaties abolishing extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction will come into force, and it will be 


Within the next three years 


little short of disastrous if a bigoted anti-foreign 
minister is then in power. 
The Philadelphia Record. (Pa.) 

Although still a young man, being only forty-five 
years of age, Marquis Ito can count a list of 
achievements to his credit that might well satisfy 
the most ambitious of men. The building up of 
representative government upon the ruins of feudal- 
ism in Japan, the organization of the army and 
navy upon European models, and the founding of 
the modern educational system of the country were 
mainly brought about through his instrumentality. 

Zion’s Herald. ( Buston, Mass.) 

The change is ominous, and the results, in the 
administration of the affairs of the island empire, 
will be studied by progressive men with -both 
interest and anxiety. 
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GLADSTONE ON THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


ONCE more the Grand Old Man, the Hon. William E. 
Gladstone, takes up the burden of directing the English people 
from the public platform. Roused from his retirement by the 
Turks’ massacre of about four thousand Armenians on August 
28 in Constantinople, under the very eyes of the ambassadors to 
the porte, he accepted an invitation of the Reform Club to speak 
on September 24 at Henler’s Circus in Liverpool, in protest 


| against the recent Turkish atrocities. 
‘|| Sons were present. 
| made two chief points. 


About four thousand per- 
In his speech of one hour and a quarter he 
One in the form of a resolution, which 


was unanimously adopted, was his assertion of faith in the in- 


tention and ability of the Salisbury ministry to take the best 


possible action for ending the Turkish persecutions. 


The other 


\\ \\ was his recommendation that the ambassador to the porte be 
\  \Y withdrawn and the Turkish ambassador dismissed, but that if 


‘ 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


this course should entail upon England war with European 
powers then England must back down rather than plunge all 
Europe into war. 


This demonstration in Liverpool was fol- 


lowed on October 6 by Lord Rosebery’s resignation from the leadership of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery’s reason for this action is that he disagrees with Gladstone’s views on the eastern question. 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. (Berlin, Ger- 
many.) 

It must be painful to many Englishmen to find 
that Mr. Gladstone does not know of any other 
remedy for the Turkish excess than to threaten the 
sultan, while at the same time confessing that the 
threats could not be followed by action. 

( Berlin, Germany.) 

There is the possibility that the almost violent lan- 
guage employed by Mr. Gladstone may reawaken 
the fanaticism of the Moslems and the Armenian 
revolutionists and their followers, leading to the 
very results which he so strongly denounced. 

The New York Post. (N. Y.) 
Lord Salisbury is allowing the greatest savage in 


Vossische Zeitung. 


Christendom to ridicule and violate under his nose 
the very agreement [the Berlin treaty] which he 
came home and told the English people was “peace 
with honor.” There is peace certainly, but, shades 
of Cromwell and Pitt! what about the honor ? 

The Republican Standard. { Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Russia is ready for war. Her armies are on the 
borders of India and Turkey, and her navy is afloat, 
with steam up, ready to codperate. She shows no 
disposition to allow any effort to coerce the sultan 
without involving a settlement with heralso. What 
will England do? What can she do? 

The Sun. (London, England.) 

Lord Rosebery never had a fair chance. When- 
ever he indicated a policy it was immediately thrown 
over by his supposed colleagues. Nevertheless 
everybody knews that Mr. Gladstone stood outside 
of the painful intrigues, odious bickerings, and mis- 
erable personalities which defaced and wrecked the 
Liberal party since his retirement. 


The Boston Transcript. ( Mass.) 

Mr. Gladstone is amply justified in ridiculing the 
idea that a state of war would result from England’s 
serving an ultimatum on Turkey. Far rathera state 
of peace would follow, and England would at one 
bound leap into her old position as the great power 
whose sanction must be sought by the others. 

The New Orleans Picayune. (La.) 

Whether Lord Salisbury will be able to resist the 
popular clamor it is difficult to foresee; but it is very 
certain that Great Britain is in no position to cope 
with the rest of Europe. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

It is not the voice of the fiery leader of twenty 
years ago. 
assume the responsibility of government, wherefore 


Mr. Gladstone can scarcely again 


it is fitting that he should speak as an adviser rather 
than as acommander. But neither will his advice 
be found to contain any hopeful solution of the 
tragic problem. 

Baltimore American. (Md.) 

It is possible that Mr. Gladstone’s reappearance 
under such circumstances will exert an influence on 
the powers or even the Turk, but not very probable. 

The Denver Republican. Col.) 

It is well to consider the poor Armenians, but it 
would be well to consider also the thousands of 
European soldiers and others who would suffer if a 
general war should take place. 

The Echo. (London, England.) 

Lord Rosebery throughout has taken a common- 
sense view of the eastern and western situation, 
while the other Liberal leaders have taken narrower 
and more emotional views. Lord Rosebery’s resig- 
nation will strengthen Lord Salisbury. 
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EX-SENATOR HENRY B. PAYNE. 


OHIO’s venerable statesman ex-United States Senator Henry 

B. Payne died from paralysis on September g at his home in 

Cleveland, O. The only surviving members of his family, a son 

and a daughter, were with him during his last moments. Mr. 

Payne was born in Hamilton, Madison Co., N. Y.,on Novem- 

ber 30, 1810. He was educated for the ministry at Hamilton 

College, Clinton, N. Y., but on his graduation, in 1832, he turned 

to the study of law. In 1834 he moved to Cleveland, O. Here 

for twelve years he practiced law, meanwhile branching out 

into work that gave him prominence in the business world. His 

political tendencies were conservative Democratic. In 1849 he 

was sent to the Ohio State Senate, where he served two years. 

\ Wy, At the end of that time he became president of the Columbus 

S\N) and Cleveland Railroad. Asa delegate to the National Demo- 

cratic Conventions of 1856-1860 he supported Stephen A. 

Douglas. During the Civil War Mr. Payne was a Unionist. 

In 1875-77 he represented Ohio in Congress. Here he was made 

chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 

and through his efforts the Edmonds Bill was passed. In his second term in the House he was one of 

the five members of the Electoral Commission. From 1884-1890 he served in the United States Senate. 

Besides his services to the government Mr. Payne engaged in railroad, manufacturing, land investments 

in the West, and other enterprises. His business ventures yielded him a fortune which, at the time of 
his death, was said to aggregate forty million dollars. 


EX-SENATOR HENRY B. PAYNE. 


TRADES-UNION CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 


THOUGH only actual trade-workers or officers of unions were admitted as delegates to the twenty-ninth 
annual Trades-Union Congress of Great Britain, there were present three hundred and fifty-nine delegates. 
The congress was held September 7-12 in Edinburgh, Scotland, Mr. E. Cowey, chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, presiding. Mr. E. Cowey having declined reélection to the chairmanship of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the congress, Mr. Mallison, secretary of the Edinburgh Trades Council, was 
made his successor. Among the resolutions adopted by the congress were those authorizing the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to draft bills, for passage through Parliament, providing for an eight-hour working 
day in all trades and occupations in the United Kingdom; providing for the safety of employees by 
making the employer alone responsible for all injuries to employees not caused by the latter’s carelessness ; 
the nationalization of “land, mines, minerals, royalty, rents, and railways and the municipalization of all 
water, artificial light, and tramways’ undertakings within their several authorities”; and an age-limit of 
children employed in factories. It was decided to hold the next congress in Birmingham, England. 


The Washington Post. (D.C.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
The program [of the Trades-Union Congress] The work apparently mapped out by this 
seems far less radical to the English than to the congress, whether advisable or ill-judged in detail, 
citizens of this republic. The British Parliament is as different in character from the disorderly 


has gone much further in the way of paternal legis- 
lation than the Congress of the United States or 
the legislature of any American state has gone or is 
likely to go at an early day. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Laboring men are disposed to look upon an 
advocate of labor reform as a hypocrite or dema- 
gogue if he does not belong personally to the 
laboring class. This suspicion is natural—an in, 
heritance through many generations of wrong and 
oppression. But eventually it will wear away and 
reform will proceed more rapidly. 


schemes of the socialists as day is from night. 
The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

The trade-unionists in Great Britain are very 
numerous, the rolls showing a strength of several 
hundred thousand voters. That with all their votes 
they are not a political power in the country, how- 
ever, is sufficiently evidenced by the wail that has 
been raised at several sessions of the congress to 
the effect that “the government has not only failed 
to pass any measures in the interest of labor, but 
has even prevented private members from promo- 
ting such measures.” A little better organization, 
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and more of it, would have compelled the govern- 


ment to pass legitimate measures in the interest of 
labor, and have saved the congress from the neces- 
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of child labor below the age of fifteen, or in asking 
Whether tram- 
ways, artificial light, etc., should be under municipal 


for an eight-hour day in all trades. 


sity of whining over the lack of such legislation. 
The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

The conclusions of the Trades-Union Congress 
in Edinburgh combined possible and desirable 
We do 
not believe they are wrong in advocating abolition 


control, and land, mines, minerals, rents, railways, 
etc., under national control, is a very different and 
vastly larger question. The sweeping character of 
the reforms demanded must tend to lessen the 
influence of the movement for measures which 
might, on a more conservative platform, win support. 


schemes with many that are impossible. 


ENOCH PRATT. 


THE millionaire banker and philanthropist, Mr. Enoch Pratt, 
died on September 17, at his country home near Govanstown, 
Md. Mr. Pratt was born September 10, 1808, at North Middle- 
borough, Mass. At the age of fifteen he was graduated from the 
Bridgewater, Mass., Academy and almost directly entered a Boston 
wholesale dry-goods house as clerk. At the age of twenty-two 
he left this position and with his accumulated savings of one 
hundred and fifty dollars began business in Baltimore as a com- 
mission hardware merchant. That same year, 1831, he took Mr, 
Martin Keith as a partner in the hardware business. In 1839 
Mr. Pratt married Miss Maria Louise Hyde, who now survives him. 
In 1842 Mr. Keith was replaced in the firm by Mr. Pratt’s brother, 
David G., and on his death, in 1848, Messrs. Henry Janes and 
James Hiss were taken into partnership by Mr. Pratt. 
was succeeded by his son, H. P. Janes, in 1893. 
with his hardware business Mr. Pratt became director of the Na- 
tional Farmers and Planters’ Bank in 1839 and in 1860 was made 
its president, which office he held till his death. 
years prior to his death he served as president of the Baltimore Clearing House, and last April was made 


Mr. Janes 
In connection 


ENOCH PRATT. F 1 
or severa 


president of the Maryland State Bankers’ Association, on which occasion he spoke in favor of sound 
money. Always a Republican, Mr. Pratt was nominated for Congress by Republicans of the fourth district 
in 1880 and frequently mentioned for the governorship, but he declined both honors. 
terested in the great highways of travel and commerce and was identified with many southern railways 


Mr. Pratt’s benevolences have been extended to all classes 


He early became in- 


and steamboat lines as director or president. 
of humanity without distinction of color or creed. 
endowment, in 1867, of $30,000 to found a free academy at North Middleborough, Mass., his establish- 
ment of a House of Reformation for colored children at Cheltenham, Md., and his greatest legacy to the 
world, the Pratt Library in Baltimore, founded in 1882 at a cost of $1,145,833.33- 


Among his most notable works may be mentioned his 


multitude of details. It can. be said of him that he 
never shrank from responsibility and that he never 


The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 
No man was more honored in Baltimore, which 


he has made his home since he came to the city, in 

1831, with a capital of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The multitudes of men who have his spirit are the 

great honor of our country. 
Baltimore Sun. (Md.) 

Mr. Enoch Pratt belonged to a class of those pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who have done so much to pro- 
mote the general welfare of Baltimore, and against 
whom not one word of reproach can be cast either 
in their public or private relations. In his busy life 
he was an example of sturdy, independent American 
manhood, of keenness as an observer and _ partici- 
pant in public affairs, in the soundness of his busi- 
ness judgments, in his remarkable capacity for ex- 
ecutive work, and in his great ability to cope with a 


threw off the harness until prostrated by his final 
illness. But there was far more than business pluck 
and determination in the character of Enoch Pratt. 
There was in his make-up an underlying and deep 
tone in sympathy with all who desire to better their 
condition and to fortify themselves by the acquisition 
of knowledge. To these ends he gave liberally of 
his large wealth, adding his time, which to him was 
of more value than money, and his skill in manage- 
ment. His conception of his duty toward the com- 
munity in which he lived was liberal and practical, 
as is evidenced, not only in the foundation of the 
public library system, but in the public service he 
was personally willing to render at all times on lines 
where his own skill and knowledge were useful. 
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POPE LEO XIII. ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


AFTER prolonged deliberation Pope Leo XIII. has decided to echo the opinion of his predecessors on 
the question of the validity of the rites of ordination in the Church of England, known as Anglican 
Led by Lord Halifax some high ritualists of late years have been working aggressively for the 
reunion of the Church of England with the Church of Rome, and as their chief obstacle was the failure 
of the Church of Rome to recognize Anglican orders they appealed to Pope Leo XIII. to reconsider the 
question. Accordingly on July 16 the pope called a special meeting of the judges of the supreme council 
to investigate the subject, and on July 18 he issued a pronouncement that “all ordinations made under 
the Anglican rite are absolutely invalid,” and invited the clergy of the Church of England to return to 


orders. 


the Catholic fold. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is settled once for all that there will be no 
corporate reunion of the Church of England to the 
Church of Rome. 
will proceed, as it has hitherto proceeded, by means 
of individual conversion; and those Anglican 
clergymen who, their the 
Catholic Church, shall wish to exercise ecclesias- 
tical functions, will have to submit to reordination. 

New York Tribune. (XN. Y.) 
A curious feature of the case is that any con- 


The process of incorporation 


after admission to 


siderable number of Anglicans should seriously 
believe that Pope Leo was at all likely to reverse 
the judgment of the Roman Church on the question. 
He could not do so without admitting that the 
church’s previous condemnation of Anglican orders 
was erroneous; and from the point of view of the 


church that would be bad policy. It would, in 


fact, be a denial of the church’s dogma of infalli- 
bility in matters relating to faith and morals; and, 
however progressive Leo may be in matters of 
policy involving no principle, when it comes to 
yielding a doctrine that is the logical and necessary 
outcome of the papal claims he will be found as 
firm as a rock. 
The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

There may be from among the extreme Ritualists 
a secession to Rome, somewhat like that of the 
time of Newman and Manning. But they are not 
likely to carry congregations with them. They may 
be notable men, of the type of Lord Halifax and 
Archdeacon Denison, but comparatively few in 
On will 
arouse a new feeling of resentment against the 
claims of Rome. 


number. the other side, this decision 


This encyclical will weaken the 
Romanizing party in the English Church. 


THE G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 


MEmoRIEs of the Civil War are revived from year to year by 
the national reunion of the Civil War veterans. Such a gather- 
ing was the thirtieth annual encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which was held in Saint Paul, Minn., from August 
31 to October 4 inclusive. The encampment was opened in 

the Auditorium with public exercises, Gen. E. C. Mason, presi- 
dent of the Saint Paul Citizens’ Committee, presiding. After 
the opening exercises all were dismissed from the hall except 
the Grand Army men, who then proceeded to the business of their 
society. Resolutions were adopted asking preference for capable 
ex-soldiers in government appointments ; petitioning Congress 
to confer on Gen. Nelson A. Miles the full title of lieutenant 
general; approving the proposed national parks at Vicksburg 
‘and Fredericksburg ; recommending the reading of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg address among the public exercises of Memorial Day ; 
and asking Congress to pass a law against the use of the national 
flag and coat of arms for advertising purposes. 
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MAJOR THADDEUS S. CLARKSON. 
The New Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R. 


The election 
and installment of officers took place on the last day of the ses- 
sion as follows; commander-in-chief, Major Thaddeus S. Clark- 
son, of Omaha, Neb.; senior vice commander-in-chief, John H. Mullen, of Wabash, Minn.; junior vice 
commander-in-chief, Chas. W. Buckley, of Montgomery, Ala.; surgeon general, A. E. Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; chaplain-in-chief, the Rev. Mark B. Taylor, of Massachusetts. According to the adjutant 
general’s report the G. A. R. has a total membership of 385,485, of which 340,610 are in good standing. 
But in spite of 13,467 new comrades mustered into the order during the last year and reinstatements of 
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13,095 there was a total diminution in strength of 17,029. The amount of new material that can be 
brought into the order is diminishing, the number of deaths—7,293 last year—is steadily increasing. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is the place chosen for the next encampment. 


The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

With the vicissitudes of time the old soldier has 
not lost that kindly feeling of comradeship arising 
His canteen 
and his haversack are always ready to relieve the 


from mutual hardships on the field. 
wants of a comrade. In the past twelve months 
Grand Army posts have expended the sum of $212,- 
ooo in charity, an increase of $12,000 over the 
previous year. This large sum went to the relief of 
the widows and orphans of soldiers and in aid of 
many a one whose later life has been “ writ in our 
misfortune’s book.” 


The Milwaukee Journal. ( Wis.) 


Even the march in review is getting irksome to most 
of them [the veterans], and that too will soon become 
a thing of the past, to be remembered like their 


battles and campaigns in their declining years when 
their decrepit limbs refuse to perform even that 
small service. Like the pension roll, the muster 
roll of the Grand Army has reached its maximum, 
and begun the descent of the slope toward that 


eternal camping-ground which is occupied by those 


WILLIAM 


who have finished their term of earthly service. 
They are the Old Guard of the Republic, these 
warworn and timeworn veterans of the war. They 
occupy the highest place in the annals of the coun- 
try, and there can be none higher in the time to 
come. 

The Pioneer Press. (Saint Paul, Minn.) 

The world still dreams of universal peace, even 
while the nations are girding themselves in the 
panoply of war; and greater armies are kept afoot 
in peace than in former ages sufficed to determine 
the issues of the most sanguinary campaigns. It was 
our nation’s experiment with the Grand Army that 
saved the Union, which taught us how we might 
continue in safety to dispense with the vast arma- 
ments that weigh down the energies of Europe. 
That experiment taught us that there is no drill so 
effective in preparing a great army for battle as is 
the cultivation of the patriotic instinct—of that 
American feeling which makes every citizen ready 
to spring to arms in any moment of peril to the na- 
tion’s flag. 


MORRIS. 


THE death of William Morris, the English poet, designer, 
and printer, which occurred in London on October 3, bereaves 


the world of one of its distinctively great men. 


He was born of 


humble parentage in 1838 at Walthamstow near London, Eng- 
land, and was educated at Marlborough and at Exeter College, 
Oxford. He aspired to become an artist but finally abandoned 
his painting for architectural work. In 1858 he made his début 
in literature as the author of “The Defense of Guenevere and 
Other Poems.” His next venture was in the realm of business. 
With D. G. Rosetti, Ford Madox Brown, E. Burne-Jones, and 
others he formed a partnership, in 1863, for artistic designing 
and the manufacture of such articles as wall paper, stained glass, 
\ wooden goods, and household decorations. In this firm he con- 
tinued his work as a designer almost as long as he lived and on 
it he depended mostly for his support. 
the fruit of his spare time. 


His literary work was 
“The Life and Death of Jason,” a 
narrative poem, was the first of his writings to win wide public 
Then followed his best-known effort, “The Earthly 
Paradise,” published in 1868-70. Three years later appeared “Love is Enough.” Conspicuous among 
his later literary productions are the translations “The Aineid of Virgil Done into English Verse,” 
numerous translations from the Icelandic, “The Glittering Plain,” and “News from Nowhere.” Since 
1888 Mr. Morris has labored to secure artistic beauty in printing and with such success as has made his 
name honored throughout the world of books. During the last years of his life he has advocated socialism. 


(N. Y.) 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
favor. 


New York Tribune. which was considered revolutionary and insane. 


Famous alike as a poet, a designer, and an artistic 
decorator, he threw in his lot with the socialist 
party fifteen years ago, making his house at Ham- 
mersmith the headquarters for the movement, 


The economic aspects of socialism interested him 
less than the artistic education of the common 
people, although he never lacked the courage of his 
convictions. 
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The Chicago Record. (il.) 

Always full of plans, and indefatigable and 
successful in carrying them into execution, he was 
anything but idle, though his energies turned for a 
time from poetry to house decoration and artistic 
printing, leaving as a result in one case brighter and 
more beautiful homes in England and in America 
and in the other treasures of the printer’s and book- 
maker’s art which have made the name of the 
Kelmscott press as famous as that of the Aldine or 
Elzevir of the Middle Ages. Morris, unlike Tenny- 
son and Matthew Arnold, does not voice the spirit 
of his time and give it the light and leading of 
poetical intuition. He has no answer to the sad 
unrest and questioning of the age, except an im- 
possible turning back to a past that never existed 
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but in his poetic imaginings. One service, how- 
ever, he has done for us in poetry. He has caught 
some echo, at least, 
Of lovely things once sung 
Beside the sea, while yet the world was young. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The death in London of William Morris, the 
famous English poet, again calls attention to the 
sturdy advocacy of socialism that characterized his 
long and useful life. There is little doubt that to 
this advocacy was due his failure last year to secure 
the laureateship that was captured by far inferior 
poetic merit. The taint of socialism that clings to 
his name is not unlikely to be responsible for a 
certain amount of injustice to a good man anda 
great poet. 


SPAIN’S COLONIAL WARS. 


THE opening of the winter campaign in Cuba finds the insurgents recuperated and the Spaniards 
reinforced. General Weyler, the Spanish leader, stiil pins his faith on the ¢vocha and Gen. Maximo 
Gomez, commander-in-chief of the rebels, still has his army in two sections, that west of the ¢rocha 
remaining under the leadership of Gen. Antonio Maceo. Advices from Havana, issued under Spanish 
censorship, record skirmishes innumerable and occasional battles in August and September, in which the 
Spanish always were victors, but on September 24 is reported the capture by the insurgents of the 
schooner De/ia, bringing supplies to the Spanish. It occurred at the mouth of San Juan River, Trinidad, 
Cuba. On September 26 Spanish troops and Maceo’s forces fought near Sagua, in the province of Pinar 
del Rio. The rebels fled but were met again and defeated in a hot battle. 
defeat in two encounters was reported on October 2, 


A similar case of Maceo’s 
the battles occurring near Tombas de Tarino. 
According to advices of October 3 from Key West, Fla., in a recent attack on the ¢rocha General Maceo’s 
forces killed or wounded one thousand Spaniards and captured six pieces of artillery, many thousand 
cartridges, and several hundred stands of arms. The fighting was fiercest near Artemisa. Advices from 
Havana report that on September 5, at Guama near Pinar del Rio City, a Spanish column was surrounded 
by three thousand Cubans sent out by Maceo, when reinforcements came to the rescue. The Spanish 
escaped and retreated to Cantabria. Here they rallied and advancing defeated the enemy at Loma 
Blanca. The same advices report the capture of General Maceo's posts in the province of Del Rio. 

The insurgents of the Philippine Islands are reported to be gaining ground in the interior and there is a 


threatened revolt of the Carlists in Spain. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

We have no doubt that when an opportunity 
comes the Havana patriots will be heard from. It 
would be a difficult thing for the revolutionary army 
to capture Havana by attacking it from the outside; 
but if, on the other hand, there should be an 
uprising against Spain in the city, Weyler might 
have trouble in holding it. Both the Spanish and 
the Cuban residents of Havana detest the vain and 
cruel miscreant who rules them. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Japan, it is known, has long coveted these rich 
and fertile islands [the Philippines], and as there 
are many Japanese who have settled on them and 
who have had to suffer from Spanish exactions 
Japan may likely call Spain to account for their 
She now holds Formosa, which 
is half-way between Japan and the Philippines, and 
her advance on the latter would be a logical one. 


harsh treatment. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Successive dispatches from Cuba by way of Key 
West—the only way in which news unfavorable to 


the Spanish cause can be sent—make it reasonably 


certain that Weyler’s grand strategic movement 
against Maceo, in the western end of the island, 
has met with ignominious failure. The forces 
sent against the patriot leader appear to have been 
not only outgeneraled but outfought, and the effect 
on the public sentiment of Cuba, the United States, 
and Europe must be of the utmost importance. 

(Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The chances are that Maceo wants to get out of 
Pinar, but is afraid to hazard a stand-up fight with 
Weyler’s vastly superior numbers. 

The Kansas City Times. ( Mo.) 

After eighteen months of warfare the Spaniards 
have made no substantial progress in putting down 
the revolution. 


The Times-Democrat. 
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The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

That Cuba is able to resist the power of Spain 
without help from some external source is not even 
a possibility. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

Some careful observers are satisfied that she 
[Spain] is losing ground steadily, and will have to 
lose the island before long. If this comes about 
she will not merely be deprived of her richest 
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possession but will be plunged in debt to the verge 
of bankruptcy. And she will find little sympathy 
anywhere. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

With a Carlist uprising added to her [Spain’s] 
foreign difficulties there would be hardly anything 
left in the country worth preserving, except monks 
and donkeys, neither affording a basis broad enough 
for a responsible government to repose upon. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


THE artist-novelist George du Maurier died at his home in 
London on October 8. His full name was George Lewis Pal- 
mella Busson du Maurier. Born in Paris on March 6, 1834, of 
French parentage on his father’s side and English on his moth- 
er’s, he learned to speak both French and English. When two 
years old he went with his parents to Belgium. At the end of 
three years they went to London and the next year removed to 


Boulogne, France. Here they suffered reverses and here were 


laid the foundations for the artist’s book, “ Peter Ibbetson.” 
From Boulogne the family returned to Paris, to the same street 

_ though not to the same house in which young Du Maurier was 
\! born. 


At the age of thirteen he went to school at the Pension 
Froussard, in the Avenue, and at seventeen tried in vain fora 
degree at the Sorbonne. Then he wished to study music but in- 
stead his father made him take up chemistry in University Col- 
lege, London. The young man had no taste for chemistry and 
spent his time in making caricatures. After two years in the 
college laboratory he was established by his father, in 1854, ina 
chemical laboratory in Barn’s Yard, Bucklersbury, London. ‘The business failed. At his father’s death 
in 1856 Mr. Du Maurier joined his mother in Paris and there studied drawing and painting in Gleyre’s 
studio. He now made friends with Poynter, Whistler, Armstrong, and Lamont, and though in extreme 
poverty at this time he counts it the brightest period of his existence. After only one year in the Quartier 
Latin, he studied under De Keyer and Van Levius in Antwerp, Belgium. At this place he strained his 
eyes so that the sight of one was destroyed and the fear of total blindness tormented him all the rest 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


of his days. 
Once a Week, Punch, and other publications. 
he married. 
time of his death. 


In 1860 he went to London, taking rooms with Whistler, and made art contributions to 
From this time on prosperity attended his efforts. 
The next year he succeeded Mr Leech on the staff of Punch, which position he held at the 
He also became a regular art contributor to Harper's Magazine. 
azine that his first work, “ Peter Ibbetson, was published, in 1891, appearing as a serial. 


In 1863 


It was in this mag- 
Then followed 


“ Trilby,” in 1894, and his new novel, “ The Martian,” which has just begun in the same magazine. 


Kansas City Times. ( Mo.) 

In George Du Maurier the world loses one of its 
most popular authors. Although the greater part 
of his life was given over to art, in which he achieved 
a notable success, his greater triumphs in literature 
showed his true vocation lay there. Du Maurier’s 
writings and drawings are alike marked with uncon- 
ventionality and warmth. They show his keen ob- 
servation and his personal interest in life. The un- 
conventionality of style and thought which charac- 
terizes his literary work came not from his life as 
an artist, but rather from his own nature. The per- 
sonality of Du Maurier was very fascinating. His 
belief in simplicity kept him young, so that while 
in “Trilby” he seems to be renewing the emotions 


of youth he is really continuing them. His hatreds, 
moreover, are quite as strong as his loves. Snob- 
bishness seems to have been the chief object of his 
detestation. His satire was veiled with humor and 
so controlled that it added to the interest and artistic 
finish of his work. 

The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

Frenchman by birth and English by adoption, Du 
Maurier’s peculiar success in literature is not likely 
to be repeated. Combining the Gallic ease and 
lightness of touch with thorough appreciation and 
assimilation of the best English, Du Maurier’s 
stories and sketches almost stand in a class by 
themselves, partaking of the best of two widely dif- 
ferent schools of thought and expression. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The death of George Du Maurier, artist and 
novelist, almost simultaneously with the publication 
of the first chapters of his new work, “ The Mar- 
tians,” will be deeply regretted, not only in the world 
of arts and letters, but among the great body 
of the American and English people. For years he 
was only known as an artist, and that only by a 
limited number of people in this country. He suc- 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 
September 7. The Letter Carriers’ 
Convention begins in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


National 


September 8. Thetotal number of patents issued 
during the last fiscal year is 24,585. 
September 12. Miss Clara Barton, of the Red 


Cross Society, arrives in New York, N. Y. 
Messrs. Bryan and Watson are 


September 14. 
notified of their nomination by the Populists for 
president and _ vice respectively, the 
former by a letter from Senator William V. Allen, 
chairman of the Populist National Convention, and 
the latter by a letter from Senator Marion Butler, 
chairman of the Populist Executive Committee. 

The National Association of Post Office Clerks 
The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen of North America convenes at 
Galveston, Tex. The Laundrymen’s 
Association opens its session at Chicago, III. 

The Freight Association of the 


president, 


meets at Denver, Col. 
National 


September 15. 
Southern States declares the rate war ended. 
The annual convention of the Railroad Conductors’ 
Association of the United States and Canada be- 
gins in Richmond, Va. 

September 21. Strikers attack the silver mines 
at Leadville, Col., with dynamite and all the state 
militia are ordered out to quell the disturbance. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers begins 
its seventy-second session in Denver, Col. 

The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is insession at St. Louis, Mo. A gift of 
more than $2,000,000 is made to Chicago University 
by Mrs Julia Bradley, of Peoria, IIl. A case of 
leprosy is found in a New York hospital 

September 27. Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., is utterly demolished by fire. 

October 2. The tidal wave of September 29 that 
swept the Florida coast drowned many fishermen 
and destroyed the town of Cedar Keys, Fla. 

October 3. J. M. Barrie, the Scotch novelist, lands 
in New York. 


September 22. 


FOREIGN. 

September 7. Jacob Gaudaur, of Canada, wins 
the single-scull race for the championship of the 
world, defeating James Stanbury, of Australia. 
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ceeded John Leech as satirist of the London Punch, 
and his weekly drawings in that periodical won him 
fame. The women whom he pictured were the 
most delightful and lovable creations, while his 
satires of social foibles were as keen as those of 
Thackeray and withal as kindly. “ Peter Ibbetson ” 
was in many ways a charming story, but it was 
“Trilby” which gave him notoriety if not fame 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


OF NEWS. 


September 8. Alarmed by the warlike prepara- 
tions of the Abyssinian king Menelik, Italy has 
ordered General Baldissera back to Massowah. 
The North Sea canal is blocked up by the Danish 
ship Johannsim, which sank at its entrance. 
September 9. The Arctic explorer Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen arrives on his ship the “vam at Christiana, 
Norway. 
September 15. 
lands in person opens the States-General. 
September 16. The Mexican Congress opens. 
The session of the British Association for the 


The queen regent of the Nether- 


Advancement of Science begins in Liverpool. 

September 17. Bale St. Paul, Quebec, Canada, 
is shaken by a strong earthquake. 

September 19. The first International Women’s 
Congress is held in Berlin. 

September 27. Advices from Shanghai report a 
spread throughout Thibet of the rebellion against 
the Chinese government. 

September 28. The great engineering work of 
freeing the Danube River of the obstruction known 
as the Iron Gates is finished, thus opening the river 
to navigation from Vienna to the Black Sea. 

September 30. 
strike in Bohemia wreck the buildings of the mining 


About 25,000 coal miners on a 


Troops are called out to quell the riot. 
In defiance of the British consul at 
Zanzibar, Said Kalid, pretender to the Zanzibar 


company. 
October 2. 


sultanate, has departed from the German consulate 
and taken refuge on board a German war vessel. 

October 5. The Hungarian Diet adjourns in 
Budapest. The Dominion 
rogued in Ottawa. 


Parliament is pro- 


NECROLOGY. 

September 7. Sir Joseph Archer Crow, author 
and diplomat. 

September to. 


ologist. 


Luigi Palmieri, Italian meteor- 


Prof. Francis J. Child, of Har- 
Olaf Laudsem, Norwegian 


September I1. 
vard University. 
novelist. 

Geer, 


September Jaron 


Sweden. 
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C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


First Week (ending November 5). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
IX. to page 119. 
“French Traits”: “ Manners.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The French Drama in Moliére’s Time.” 
“The Survival of Moliére’s Plays.” 
Sunday Reading for November t. 


Chapter 


Second Week (ending November 12). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” Chapter 
IX. concluded. 
“French Traits”: “ Women.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Les Femmes Savantes.” 
Sunday Reading for November 8. 
Third Week (ending November fo). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” Chapter X. 
“French Traits”: “The Art Instinct.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Women Characters of Moliére.” 
“The Story of Moliére’s Life.” 
Sunday Reading for November 15. 
Fourth Week (ending November 26). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” Chapter XI. 
“French Traits”: “ The Provincial Spirit.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“L*Avare (The Miser).” 
Sunday Reading for November 22. 
FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week (ending December 3). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” Chapter XII. 
“French Traits”: “ Democracy ” to page 263. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The French Character in Politics.” 
Sunday Reading for November 29. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL 
FIRST WEEK. 
CHARLEMAGNE DAY—OCTOBER 30. 
He only is great of mind who stirs the world with great 


thoughts. He only is great of will who does something to shape 
the world to a great career. 


CIRCLE WORK. 


1. Essay—The coronation of Charlemagne; its 
religious and political significance. 
Character Sketch—Charlemagne. 
An Address—The wars in which Charlemagne 
engaged. 
A Talk-—The capitularies. 
Essay—The omens which portended the death 
of Charlemagne. 
Essay—France in Charlemagne’s time. 


SECOND WEEK. 
Roll Call—Each response to be an important 
fact learned from the lesson of the week. 
General Discussion—The week’s reading in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Essay—The English drama in the seventeenth 
century. 
A Talk—Robert of Artois and his share in 
bringing on the Hundred Years’ War. 
Historical Study—The battles of Crécy and 
Calais. 


Table Talk—Italian influence in Abyssinia.* 


THIRD WEEK. 
Roll Call—Responses to consist of selections 
from an eminent dramatist. 
General Discussion—Question: Does the suc- 
cess of a movement depend upon confidence in 
the leader? 
The questions on French literature in 7Zy%e 
Question Table. 
Historical Study—Events which led 
decision of the Diet of Worms. 
Biographical Sketch—Savonarola. 
A Talk—The reign of Queen Victoria.* 


to the 


FOURTH WEEK. 
General Discussion—The lesson in 
Traits.” 

Biographical Sketch—John Calvin. 
A Talk—The political element in the Protestant 
body in France during the period of the religious 
civil wars. 


“ French 


Essay—Mary Stuart and her relation to France. 
Geographical Study—Marseilles. 
Discussion—The government of Ireland.* 


FOR DECEMBER. 
FIRST WEEK. 
ST. LOUIS DAY—NOVEMBER 30. 

It is good to be just, inasmuch as a reputation for probity 
and disinterestedness gives a prince more real authority and 
power than any accession of territories. — One of St. Louis’ 
Maxims. 

1. Biographical Sketch—St. Louis. 

2. Historical Study—The crusades in which St. 
Louis took part. 
A Talk—The character of military methods of 
the Middle Ages as illustrated by the conduct 
of St. Louis and his army in the crusades. 
Essay—St. Louis and feudalism. 
Table Talk—The king’s court. 


* See Current History and Opinion. 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READING FOR NOVEMBER. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

P. 110. “ James van Arteveld” [ar’teh-velt]. A 
wealthy member of a guild of brewers who gained 
great influence over the people of Ghent and was 
chosen by them as their commander in their revolt 
againt the count of Flanders. 

P. 114. “ Froissart” (1337-1410). A French 
historian. His greatest work is entitled “ Chronicles 
of France, England, Scotland, and Spain,” in which 
are described the important historical events from 
1332 to 1400. 

P. 115. “Jacquerie” [zhak-ré’]. This insurrec- 
tion was so called because the leader, Guillaume 
Caillet, assumed the name Jacques Bonhomme, 
“which the barons had long derisively applied to 
the peasants on account of their meek submission 
to oppression.” 

. 118. “Brétigny ” [bra-teen-ye’]. 

.120. “Du Guesclin ” [dii ga-klan’]. 

.120. “Castile” [kas-tél’]. 
in the northern and central part of the Iberian, 


An ancient king- 
dom 
or Spanish, Peninsula. 

P. 126. “ Armagnacs ” [ar-man-yaks’]. 

P. 127. “Great Schism.” The division in the 
Roman Church on account of rival claimants for the 
papal authority. 
1378 to 1418. 

P. 128. “ Agincourt ” [4-zhan-kdor’]. 

. 129. “Troyes ” [trwa]. 
. 131. “Trémouille ” [tra-moo’ye]. 
. 134. “ Praguerie” [prag-ré’]. 

P. 141. “Low Countries.” A term applied to 
that part of Western Europe comprising Belgium 
and the Netherlands, because much of the surface 


It continued forty years, from 


lies below the sea-level. 
P. 145. ‘Machiavellian methods.” Methods em- 
ployed or advocated by Machiavelli, an Italian 


statesman and writer whose principal work, “ II 
Principe” (The Prince), shows the author to be 
without principle in political matters; hence crafty, 
unscrupulous. 

P. 145. “Medici” [med’é-ché]. 
family which formerly ruled in 


“An Italian 
Florence and 
Tuscany, celebrated for the number of statesmen 
which it produced and for its patronage of art and 
letters.” 

P.149. “Marignano” [ma-rén-ya’n6]. 
a few miles southeast of Milan. 

P. 150. 


A town 


“Pragmatic sanction.” An _ ordinance 


or decree issued by the monarch or legislature of a 


country upon important subjects of interest to the 
state. The term seems to have been first applied 


to decrees issued by the ruler of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

P.156. “Rabelais” [rab-e-la’] (1495-1553). A 
French humorist ordained as priest in 1511, but in 
1530 he abandoned monastic life and devoted him- 
self to the study of medicine. 

P.157. “ Villanage.” 
of holding land on condition of performing menial 
services. 

P.158. “Vinci” [vin’ché] (1452-1519).——“ Cel- 
lini ” [chel-lé’né] (1500-1571). 

P. 162. “Yuste” [yoos’ta]. 
in western Spain. 

P. 169. “L’Hépital” [l6-pé-tal’]. He was in- 
strumental in procuring the passage of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

P. 170. “Sorbonne.” A theological school in 
the ancient University of Paris, founded by Robert 
de Sorbonne for the free education of poor students. 
It became very celebrated and very influential 
during the Middle Ages in the disputes between the 
papacy and the civil authorities and in the theo- 
logical controversies which rent the church. 

P.170. “Vassy” [va-seé’]. 
France. 

P.177. “Arques” [ark] and “Ivry” [€v-ré’] are 
in northern France. 

P. 178. 
A contribution to French political literature, con- 


Servile tenure; the right 


This monastery is 


A town in eastern 


“Satire Ménippée” [si-tér’ ma-né-pa’]. 


sisting of both prose and verse, written by seven 
men most of whom were lawyers. 


“FRENCH TRAITS.” 
“ Politesse de ceur.” 


“Talmud.” 


P. 126. Politeness of heart. 

P. 130. A name given to a work 
which contains that part of the Jewish civil and 
canonical law not embodied in the Pentateuch. 

P. 130. 
Hippic and agricultural meetings. 

P.. £32. Gossiping-place; a term 
applied to the corner of the Avenue du Bois de 
3oulogne and the Place de 1’Etoile, where people 


“Concourse hippigues and agronomiques.” 


“ Potiniere.” 


sit and chat while watching the driving. 

P. 132. “Grand siecle.” The great century. 

P. 133. “Donner la répligue.” Giving the reply. 

P. £234. From ost, after, and 
prandium, a repast; therefore, after dinner. 

P. 133. 
some, are the nearest English equivalents. 

P. 134. Narrator; story-teller. 

P. 23. 
A French journalist. 


“ Post-pran‘di-al.” 


“ Assommant.” Overwhelming, very tire- 
“ Raconteur.” 
“ Prévost-Paradol” [pra-vo’ pé-ra-dol’]. 


He was minister to the 
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United States in 1870, and committed suicide in 
Washington, D. C. 
P. 237- 
P. 138. 
P. 139. 
theater. 
P. 143- 
P. 144. 


“ Engouement.” Infatuation. 
“ Grossiéreté.” Unmannerliness. 
“Thédtre de banlieue”’ A suburban 


“ Délassement.” Relaxation; recreation. 
Evening parties. 
Makeshifts. 

A native of the southern 


“ Soirées.” 
P.145. “ Pésallers.” 
P. 145. “Southron.” 

part cf a country; formerly a name applied to the 

inhabitants of southern Britain; hence an English- 

“Malhonnéteté.” Dishonorableness. 


“ Convenances.” 


. 147. 
. 147. 
ners. 

P. 149. “A compilation of 
the laws of France made under the auspices of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, first and emperor, 
promulgated 1804-10.” 

P.15t. “Zn famille.” At home. 

P. 151. “Longchamps” [lon-shon’]. A fashion- 
able promenade and resort in the Bois de Boulogne, 


Propriety ; good man- 
“Code Napoléon.” 


consul 


celebrated for its military reviews and horse races. 

P. 152. A porter; 
a door-keeper; in France an attendant at the 
entrance of a building, private or public. 

P.153- ‘“Yellowplush.” The xom de plume of 
Thackeray in “The Yellowplush Memoirs,” pub- 
lished as magazine articles (1837-38). 

P. 154. According to Greek myth- 
ology, a Phrygian whom Apollo with difficulty de- 
feated in a musical contest of which the Muses were 
Apollo was so enraged that he flayed 
Marsyas alive. 

P. 154. “ Dunciad.” 
by Pope and directed against contemporary writers. 

. 156. Picture of Paris. 
. 158. False modesty. 

. 159. Etiolated ; emaciated. 

. 159. 
. 159. 
- 160. 


“ Concierge ” [kon-siarzh’]. 


’ 


“Mar’sy-as.’ 


umpires. 
The title of a satire written 


“Tableau de Paris.” 
“ Mauvaise honte.” 

- Etiolée.” 
“ Vie,” etc. Feverish and exciting life. 
“Eile,” etc. She was not born yesterday. 
“ Mignonne.” Delicate and pretty. 

. 160. “ Embonpoint.” Corpulence. 

. 161. “Fausse maigre” (falsely-appearing thin 
person) means a small-boned person who is fleshier 
than she appears at first glance. 

P. 161. “ Faubourg St. Germain.” “A _ once 
fashionable quarter of Paris, situated on the south 
bank of the Seine, long noted as the headquarters 
of the French Royalists.” 

P. 162. “Se ranger.” To fall into line. 

P. 165. “Di Vernon.” The heroine of Scott’s 
“Rob Roy,” a girl very fond of manly sports. 

P. 165. 
derstand. 

P. 166. “Ze haut du pavé.” The first rank. 

P. 168. “ £guivogue.” Equivocation ; ambiguity. 


“ Rien que s’entendre.” Merely to un- 


CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


P. 168. 

P. 169. 

P. 169. 
steps. 

P. 874. 

P. 292. 


“ Double entendre.” 


: 


“A deux.” 
“ Haud passibus equis.” 


Double meaning. 
Two. 

Not with equal 
“Plus de Femme.” No more women. 
“Si tu veux,” etc. If you wish to marry, 
That will keep youfrom marrying. 
“ Basse classe.” 


never do that. 
F. 392. 
P. 174. “Etre incomplet.” Literally, an incom- 


Low class. 


plete being. 

P. 174. “ Pays de Gretchen.” Country or home 
of Gretchen, a German diminutive of Margaret. 
Gretchen, or Marguerite, in Goethe’s “Faust” 
was a simple maiden of lowly birth whose love for 
Faust developed into a veritable passion. 

P. 177. “Sagasse.” Wisdom; sober-mindedness. 

“ Vieille fille.’ Old maid. 

P. 178. “ Devote.” Devout, devotional. 

P. 178. “Jeune fille.” Young girl. 

P. 180. “ Rangé.” Sedate ; steady. 

P. 258. Marriages 
of convenience or from interested motives. 

P. 189. “Biez” [bé-a’]. 

P. 189. “ Poussin” [p66-saNn’], a 17th century 
artist. “ Jouvenet ” [zhoov-na’]. ' 
[le-sii-Er’] (1616-1655). “ Lebrun 
(1619-1690).——“ Watteau ” [va-t6’] 

“Puget” [pii-zha] (1622-1694). 
[goo-zhon’ ].——* Mignard ” [mén-yar’] (1610-1695). 

“ Houdon” [o0-don’] (about 1741-1828).-—— 
“ Velasquez” [va-las’kath]. 

P. 189. Square salon; one of 
the art galleries of the Louvre containing some of 
the choicest specimens of art from all schools. 

P. 190. “Giorgione” [jor-jd’ne]. An Italian 
painter of the last quarter of the 15th century. 

P. 190. “Hernani” and “Le Roi S’Amuse” 
are two works by Victor Hugo. “Fra Diavolo” 
is a comic opera by Auber and “Oberon” is a ro- 
mantic opera by Von Weber. 

P. 190. “LZsprit délicat.” A delicate mind; a 
delicate, or discriminating, intellect. 

P. 191. “Carpeau”  [kar-po’]. “ Rude” 
[riide]. “ Barye” [ba-ré’]. “ Corot ” [k6-ro’]. 

“Courbet” [koor-ba’]. “Troyon” [trwa- 
yOn’]. 

P. 192. “ Bouguereau ” 
sonier ” [ma-s6-nya’]. 

P. 194. 
a name given to the artists who from time to time 
get up exhibitions of their works which have been 
rejected at the Salon. 

P. 195. Having the qualities or 
characteristics of Proteus, a mythical sea god en- 
dowed with power to assume different forms at will; 
hence, changeable, variable. 

P. 196. “Souvenirs de Jeunesse.” Recollections 
of youth. 


” 


“ Mariages de convenance.” 


“Le Sueur’ 
” [le-brun’] 
(1684-1721). 


“ Goujon ” 


“ Salon carré.” 


[boog-r6’].——“ Meis- 


“Les incoherents” (the incoherents) is 


“ Protean.” 
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P. 196. “La pénible,” etc. The laborious anvil 
of the Alexandrine. 

P. 197. 
only by one’s own. 

P. 198. “ Coup-d’ ail.” 

P. 199. “ Au naturel.” 
ply. 

P. 199. 
artist of the 16th century. 
The king of the vehement. 

P. 199. Open air. “A school of 
modern French painters is called the p/eiz air school 
since it is their creed to paint their pictures in the 


“On n'est trahi,” etc. One is betrayed 
The survey ; the view. 
Dressed; cooked sim- 


“ Tintoretto ” [tén-t6-ret’t6]. A Venetian 
“ Le roi des fougueux.” 


“ Plein air.” 


open air. Thus a projection which, in the studio, 
would throw a decided shadow is only indicated in 
a plein air picture, a tone-value helping to detach 
i.” 

P. 203. 
thousand. 


“ Je vous,” etc. I give it to you by the 


“1 n’y a,” etc. There are no more 
Pyrenees. 

P. 203. “Palladian.” A style of architecture 
followed by Palladio, a celebrated Italian architect 
of the 16th century. 

P.. 209. ’ [san-son’]. A French 
musician of the present century. “ Berlioz ” [bar- 
(1803-1869). A French composer. 

P. 207. 
pastare to paste ; a liberal application of thick paint 
to a canvas, the object being to give force and so- 


’ 


“ Saint-Saens 


1€-0’ 


“Impasto.” From an Italian word zm- 


lidity to the objects represented and at the same 
time to produce an harmonious coloring. 

P. 209. The idyls of Theo- 
critus, an idyllic poet of the 3d century, B. C., are 


“ Theocritan idyl.” 


of a pastoral nature, representing the life of shep- 
herds and herdsmen. 
P. 209. “ Titian.” 
the 16th century. 
P. 209. Reason for existence. 
P. 210. “Barmecide banquet.” A feast where empty 
dishes were placed before the guests and everything 


A famous Venetian artist of 


’ 


“ Raison détre.’ 


was imaginary: hence any illusion which tantalizes. 
This is an “allusion to the story of ‘The Barber’s 
Sixth Brother’ in ‘The Arabian Nights’ in which 
a rich Barmecide gives a dinner of this description 
to Schacabac, a starving wretch, and obliges him to 
pretend that he eats what is not before him. When 
it comes to pretending to drink wine, Schacabac 
feigns drunkenness and knocks the Barmecide down, 
and the latter, with a pleasing sense of humor, not 
only forgives him but heaps benefits upon him.” 
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P. 210. “ Piloty ” [pé’l6-té]. 
of the r9th century. 

P. 210. “Dubufe”  [dii-biif’]. 
[én-a’]. “ Detaille ” [almost de-ta’ye]. 
cié ” [mer-sya’]. [dii-bw4’]. 
febvre” [le-favr’]. “ Barrias ” [bia-ré-a’]. 

P. 211. “ Primaticcio” ([pré-m4-tét’cho]. 
Italian painter of the 16th century who was em- 
ployed by Francis I. as an architect, painter, and 


A German painter 


“ Henner ” 
“ Mer- 
“ Le- 


“ Dubois ” 


An 


sculptor. 
Ps. 283 
Seamstress. 
P.. 283, 


“ Modiste.” Milliner. “ Couturiere.” 


“ Incroyables.” French meaning literally 
incredibles. “In France, during the time of the 
Directory, those who affected a grotesque and ex- 
treme foppishness in dress.” 

P. 284. 
“ Blanchis seuse.” 


workman. 
“ Blégante.” 


Mechanic, 
Washerwoman. 


“ Ouvrier.” 


Fashionable lady. 

P. 214. “ Raffiné.” 
“ Saccadé.” Abrupt. 
“ Cassandra.” 


Refined. 
P. 255. 
r.. Si. 

legend, a prophetess, the daughter of Priam. 


According to a Greek 
Her 
predictions were true, but by the influence of Apollo 
whose suit she had disdained they were not believed. 

P. 29. 
timents of Chauvin, a French veteran who made a 


“Chauvinism.” The principles or sen- 
great and absurd display of his admiration for Na- 
poleon I. after the latter’s fall: hence a blind 
devotion to a cause; extravagant patriotism. 

P. 221. “Contrat social” [koNn-tra’ s6-sé-al’]. 
A work of a political nature writ- 
ten by J. J. Rousseau and published in 1762. 

Fancy articles. 
Intellect. 


Social contract. 
P. “ Nouveautés.” 
P. “ Geist.” 
P. . ** Caserne.” 
2 . “Spadassin.” 
P. . * Avocat.” 


Barracks. 

A hector; a bully. 
3arrister ; advocate. 

r: . “Tpso facto.” In the fact itself. 

P. 228. “//y,” etc. There was yet France, sir! 

r. . “ Probléemes de la vie.” 

P. 234. “Fat.” Fop, coxcomb. 

P. . “Badaud.” Cockney. 

P: . “Cea” 

rs 2 “ Redivivus.” Living again; renewed, re- 
stored. 

P. 240. The 
light and shade in a picture; formerly, a mono- 
chrome, the effect of which depended on the con- 
trast of light and dark tints. 


Problems of life. 


Belief ; creed. 


“ Chiaro-oscuro.” distribution of 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE FRENCH DRAMA IN MOLIERE’S TIME.” 


“Rotrou” [r6-trd0’]. 


“Deux Sosies.” Two twins. 

“ Bergerac” [bergh-rak’]. 

“ Quinault” [ké-nd’J. 

“Mort de Cyrus.” Death of Cyrus. 


“ CEdipe” [é-dép’]. 


7. “La Thébaide ” [ta-ba-éd’]. 
The Litigants. 
“ T)’Hauteroche ” 


8. “Les Plaideurs.” 
g. “ Brecourt ” [bra-koor’]. 
[d6t-rosh’].——*“ Poisson ” [pwa-son’]. 
10. 


“ Chappuzeau” [shap-pii-z0’ ]. “ Bour- 


sault ” [b66r-sd’]. “Donneau de Visé” [do-nd’ 


de vé-za’]. “ Montfleury ” [mon-fluh-ré’]. 
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“ Lulli ” [lii-lé’]. 
“ Polyeucte ” [p6-lé-ékt’]. 
“Le Menteur.” The Liar. 
“Ingénue.” Artless person. 
“ Furetiére ” [fiir-tyar’]. 
“ THE SURVIVAL OF MOLIERE’S PLAYS.” 
1. “ Tartuffe ” [tar-tiif’]. The Hypocrite. 
2. Colly Cibber [sib’ er] (1671-1757). An Eng- 
lish actor and writer of dramas. 
3. “L’Etourdi.” The Giddyhead. 
4. “Le Dépit Amoureux.” The Lovers’ Quarrel. 
5. “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The Shop- 
keeper Turned Gentleman. 
6. “L’Ecole des Maris.” 
bands. 
7. “L’Ecole des Femmes.” 
Wives. 
8. “Le Mariage Forcé.” 
g. “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 


The School for Hus- 
The School for 


The Forced Marriage. 
The Affected 
Ladies. 
10. 
in Spite of Himself. 


“Le Médecin Malgré Lui.” The Physician 


11. “Le Malade Imaginaire.” The Imaginary 
Invalid. 

12. “L’Avare.” The Miser. 

13. “Coquelan ” [k6k-lan’]. 

14. “Les Femmes Savantes.” The Learned 
Women. 

15. “Les Fourberies de Scapin.” The Impos- 
tures of Scapin. 

16. “L’Amour Médecin.” Love as a Doctor. 

“LES FEMMES SAVANTES.” 

1. “ Trissotin ” [tré-s6-tan’]. 

2. “Ménage ” [ma-nazh’]. 
of the 17th century. 

3. “ Bélise” [ba-léz’]. “ Chrysale ” [kré-zal’]. 

4. “Philaminte ” [fél-a-mant’]. 

5. “Vaugelas ” [vdzh-la’] (1585-1650). 
brated French grammarian. One of the first mem- 
bers of the French Academy. 


A French philologist 


A cele- 


6. “ Précieuses.” Affected persons. 

7. “ Per-i-pa-tet’i-cism.” The philosophy taught 
by Aristotle and his disciples, who were called 
peripatetics from their habit of walking about while 
teaching or lecturing. 

8. The 
philosophy taught that everything is composed of 
indivisible particles called atoms, from the various 
combinations and movements of which all things, 
including the human mind, originated. 

g. The theory of “ vortices ” by which Descrates 
explained the motions of the heavenly bodies was 
the conception that atoms of ordinary matter, hav- 


, 


“doctrine of atoms” or the atomic 


ing a rotary motion about an axis, are vortices in an 
ethereal fluid, the whirling motion of which pro- 
duces the revolution of the planets. 


“THE WOMEN CHARACTERS OF MOLIERE.” 
“ Harpagon ” [ar-pa-g6n’]. 
“Cléonte ” [kla-6nt’]. 
“Mme. Jourdain ” [zhoor-dan’]. 

4. “Ascagne” [as-kafi’; # has the sound of 
n and y blended as in cafion]. 

5. “ Céliméne ” [sa-lé-man’]. 

6. “ Arsinoé ” [ar-sin’6-é]. 

7. “Béjart” [ba-zhar’]. One of a family of 
comedians who belonged to Moliére’s troupe. 

8. “ Suivante.” Female attendant. 

g. “ Alcméne” [alk-man’]. 

10. “Comtesse d’Escarbagnas ” [k6N-tés’ des- 
kar-ban-ya’]. 

11. “ Preciosity” [présh-i-ds’i-ty]. Fastidiousness. 

i2. ‘ Gorgibus ” [gor-zhé-biis’]. 

13. Inthe Roman calendar the “ ides ” [idz] was 
the 15th day of March, May, July, and October and 
the 13th day of the other months. The first day of 
the month was the “kalends.” 


“THE STORY OF MOLIERE’S LIFE.” 

1. “Villon” [vé-y6Nn’] (1431-1484). An early 
French poet. “ Regnard” [ren-yar’] (1655-1709). 
An author of comedies. “ Beaumarchais ” 
[bd-mar-sha’] (1732-1799). A dramatic writer. 

“ Béranger ” [ba-ron-zha’] (1780-1857). A lyric 
poet. “Scribe ” [skréb] (1791-1861). A dram- 
atist. 

2. “ Tapissier.” 
worker. 

3. “Ag’o-ra.” A place where questions of 
public interest were discussed, especially the market 
place, in an ancient Greek city. 

4. “Enfants sans Souci.” <A society of young 
men from good families who devoted themselves to 
the representation of the drama. 

5. “Sots.” The members of the company en- 
gaged in playing the sofze. 

6. “ Soties.” Satirical dramas usually of a po- 
litical nature played in France in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

7. “Garnier ” [gar-nya’] (1534-1590). 

8. “ Mairet ” [ma-ra’] (1604-1686). 

9g. “ Turlupin ” [tiir-lii-pan’]. 


An upholsterer; a tapestry- 


A comedian. 
“Gros ” [gré].—‘“ Guillaume ” [gé-yom’].—— 
“ Gaultier Gurguille” [g6-té-a’ gir-gé’ye]. 

10. “Thespis.” An Attic poet of the 6th 
century B. C., who is said to have been the founder 
of tragedy. 

11. “Scar-a-mouch.” A _ typical personage in 
ancient Italian comedy characterized by bravado 
and buffoonery. It is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into France by Scaramuccia, an Italian zany. 

12. “Esprit Gaulois.” The Gallic spirit. 

13. “De Rerum Natura.” On the Nature of 
Things. It is a didactic poem of 7,400 lines ex- 
plaining the atomic theory of the universe. 
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14. “ Rocroy ” [rd-krwa’]. A French town near 
the Belgian line. 

15. “ Zapissier, valet de chambre du roi.” 
holsterer, the king’s valet. 

16. “ Bourgeois de Paris.” Citizen of Paris. 

17. “Le Chatelet” [shat-la’]. In medieval 
times the city prison of Paris. 

18. 
helm Meister’s Wanderjahre ” is the title of a novel 
by Goethe. 

19. Seigneurial salon.” Manorial drawing-room. 

20. “ Barbieri” [bar-bé-a’ré]. “‘ Secchi” [sek’ké]. 

21. “Annus mirabilis.” Wonderful year. 

22. “Guido ” [gweé’dd] (1575-1642). An Italian 


Up- 


? 


“ Wanderjahre.” Years of wandering. “ Wil- 
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painter who executed the celebrated fresco 
“ Aurora ” in the Rospigliosi palace in Rome. 

23. “Jmpresario.” Italian. Stage-manager; an 
agent or leader of an operatic troupe. 

24. “ Rien ne mangue,” etc. Nothing is wanting 
to his glory but he was wanting to ours. 

“ L’AVARE (THE MISER).” 

1. “ Quid pro quo.” Latin. 
another. 

2. “ Reductio ad absurdum.” 
to an absurdity. 

3. “Laocoén ” [la-6k’6-on]. 
Greek Art,” pages 264 and 265. 


One thing for 


Latin. Reduction 


See “A History of 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

1. Q. What period of French history does the 
accession of Philip VI. open? A. The Hundred 
Years’ War with England. 

2. Q. What two things were especially influen- 
tial in bringing on this war? A. The occupation of 
large provinces by a foreign power and the peculiar 
position of Flanders. 


3. Q. How did Philip VI. open his reign? 


A. By winning the victory of Cassel. 
4. Q. In what interest was the first action of the 
A. In the interest of com- 


count of Flanders? 
merce. 

5. Q. What was the first open fighting of the 
war? A. The successful attack of Edward’s fleet 
upon the French blockading force on the coast of 
Flanders. 

6. Q. What opportunity was thus offered Ed- 
ward of England? A. An opportunity to invade 
France through Flanders. 

7. Q. When and with what event did the war 
really begin? A. In 1346, with the invasion of 
Normandy by Edward III. 

8. Q. Why did France suffer so many defeats in 
this war? A. Because she was fighting in the old 
feudal style against more modern tactics and mod- 
ern weapons. 

9. Q. What two causes of disorder peculiar to 
this war added much to the suffering in France pro- 
duced by these campaigns? A. The idleness of the 
mercenary troops and the insurrections of the 
peasants. 

10. Q. What in the reigns of Philip and John 
were prophetic of the change in the constitutional 
development of the country? A. The financial re- 
forms demanded by the Estates-General. 

11. Q. In what were these demands embodied? 
A. In the Great Ordinance of 1357. 


12. 


Q. What were the results of the treaty of 
Brétigny? A. Edward gave up his claim to the 
French crown; he received in full sovereignty 
nearly the whole of the old inheritance of Eleanor; 
and King John was to be released from captivity. 

13. Q. How did the civil wars in Castile aid 
King Charles? A. They enabled him to get rid of 
the “great companies” and involved Edward the 
Black Prince in exhausting military expeditions. 

14. Q. What was the great work of the reign of 
Charles V.? A. The development of a national 
system of taxation and the organization of the 
army. 

15. Q. During the reign of Charles VI. to what 
were the national disasters due? A. To civil strife. 

16. Q. Between what two parties was there a 
great strife? A. Between that of the duke of 
3urgundy and that of the duke of Orleans. 

17. Q. Why did the English cease their inva- 
sions of France fora time? A. On account of do- 
mestic troubles. 

18. Q. By whom were the invasions renewed 
and what important battle was the result? A. By 
Henry IV.; the battle of Agincourt. 

19. Q. Who assumed the leadership of the na- 
tion during the siege of Orleans? A. Joan of Arc. 

20. Q. What was the result of her campaign? 
A. The success of the French and the crowning of 
the dauphin as King Charles VII. 

21 Q. In the reorganization of the government 
what was the greatest work accomplished by 
Charles VII.? A. The establishment of a standing 
army and of a permanent system of taxation. 

Q. After the reign of Charles VII. what is 
the chief issue in the political history of France? 


22. 


A. The struggle for supremacy in Europe. 
23. Q. What great danger yet remained? A. 
The threatening position occupied by the duke of 
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Burgundy, who was attempting to form an inde- 
pendent state. 

24. Q. How was this danger overcome? A. After 
the death of Charles the Bold in a battle, King 
Louis seized Burgundy. 

Q. What other territory was annexed to 
A. The 


25. 
France during the reign of Louis XI.? 
county of Provence, and Roussillon. 

26. Q. Into whose hands did the government 
fall after the death of Louis XI.? A. Into the 
hands of Anne of Beaujeau. 

27. Q. What was the effect upon France of the 
relation to Italy established by Charles VIII.? 
A. It caused many wars. 

28. 


was the result? 


Q. When did Charles enter Italy and what 
A. In 1495; a rapid rise and fall of 
his power. 

29. Q. What was the condition of affairs in 
France during the reign of Louis XII.? A. Pros- 
perous, though he was involved in wars with Italy. 
Q. What long rivalry really began during 
A. The duel between 
France and the house of Hapsburg for supremacy 


30. 


the reign of Francis I.? 


in Europe. 

Q. What was the result of the Concordat 
A. it 
destroyed the independence of the French Church 


31. 
arranged by Francis I. and Pope Leo X.? 


in the interest of the financial necessities of the 
pope and of the absolutist principles of the king. 

32. Q. What was the object of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges? A. To secure the independ- 
ence of the pope. 

33- Q. In what way was the dispute between 
A. The Church of 
France was put under the king’s control. 

34- Q. What was the traditional policy of the 
popes? A. To prevent the growth of any state in 
Italy which would be strong enough to threaten the 
independence of their own little kingdom, the states 
of the church. 

35. Q. What was the outcome of the alliance 
between Leo and Emperor Charles? A. The de- 
cision of the Diet of Worms and the driving of the 
French from Italy. 

36. 
Henry II. to extend the French frontier in the 
valley of the Rhine? A. The religious civil war in 


church and state disposed of ? 


Q. By what war was an opportunity given to 


Germany. 

37- Q. What did the first annexation by France 
of German territory toward the Rhine include? 
A. Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 

38. Q. To what did the demand for a refor- 
mation give rise? A. In one direction to the 
Protestant Reformation ; in another to ecclesiastical 
reform, stimulated by rebellion in the Catholic 
Church. 

39. Q. Who was a prominent leader in the 


French Reformation? <A. John Calvin. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. To what class of people did the French 
A. To the middle and higher 


40. 
Protestants belong? 
classes. 

41. Q. Of what two elements was the Protestant 
body composed? A. Of a religious and a political 
element. 

42. Q. Into what two factions was the country 
divided? A. The Protestant and Bourbon and the 
Catholic with the Guises at its head. 

43. Q. What was the first open act in the civil 
wars? A. The conspiracy of Amboise. 

44. Q. What noted woman had great power 
during this period? A. Catherine de Medici. 

45- Q. How many years did the struggle con- 
tinue? A. Thirty-five. 

46. Q. What event changed the whole situation? 
A. The sudden death of Henry III., which brought 
up the question of succession to the throne. 

47. Q. When did the war close? A. In 15098 
with the Edict of Nantes. 

48. Q. What was one result of this edict? 
A. It secured to the Huguenots toleration through- 
out France. 


“FRENCH TRAITS.” 

1. Q. What is the most highly characteristic 
feature of French manners? A. The lack of per- 
sonality. 

2. Q. How do foreigners regard 
French politeness? A. As incurably artificial. 

3- Q. In manners as understood by the French- 
man what is illustrated ? 


invariably 


A. His ideal and aspira- 
tions in an absolutely impersonal sphere, where what 
serves as stimulus and all that is at stake are the 
sense of external propriety and the artistic fitness 
of things. 

4. Q. In what two arts do Frenchmen excel all 
peoples ? 

5- Q. Why are these particularly adapted to 
French excellence ? 


A. In comedy and conversation. 


A. Because of their intimate 
and inextricable connection with manners. 

6. Q. How is French conversation described ? 
A. As being social and artistic, never personal and 
utilitarian. 

7. Q. What is an eminent characteristic of both 
written and spoken French? A. Precision. 

8. Q. What do French manners include? A. A 
great deal of compliment. 

9g. Q. Of what 
A. Sincere. 

10. Q. Upon what is the mistrust of French 
A. Upon the fact that French 
manners are studied, artificial, and conventional. 

Q. What is the end and aim of French 
society ? 

12. Q. How were French women described in a 
popular work about a century ago? A. “French 
women are remarkable for piercing, mischievous 


nature is the compliment? 


society based? 


II. 
A. Human intercourse. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


eyes, elegant figures, and sprightly countenances, 
but fine heads are very rare among them.” 
13- Q. What quality of the French woman do 
Americans consider a fault ? 
14. Q. What is 
science of charin in woman. 


A. Coquetry. 
French coquetry? A. The 

15. Q. Towhat do the women of France devote 
much of their attention? A. To the toilet. 

16. Q. Who constitute the great bulk of the 
feminine portion of French society? A. Married 
women. 

£7: 
differ from the French ? 


Q. How does our conception of marriage 
A. We conceive it sentir" 
mentally and they as an affair of reason. 

18. Q. In art for what do the French care most ? 
A. For the true rather than the beautiful. 

19. Q. What is the result of this devotion to the 
true? A. Sentimental and poetical peoples have 
hitherto surpassed the French in art. 

Q. What qualities of art as represented in 
A. Sanity, 


20. 
M. Meissonier appeal to the French? 
flawless workmanship, thoroughly adequate expres- 
sion of a wholly clear and dignified pictorial motive. 
21. Q. In what departments does the French 
artist excel? A. Every department of artistic effort 
where training is salutary and education possible. 
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a4. @&, 
marked? 


By what is perfectly impersonal art 
A. By convention. 

23. Q. Of what is convention the implacable 
enemy? A. Of poetry. 

24. Q. By what is French art naturally charac- 
terized? A. By style rather than substance. 

25. Q. From what do French culture and arti- 
ficiality save art? A. From that spontaneity which 
ends in sterility. 

26. 
French sense ? 

a. 
the French considered as a nation ? 

28. Q. In what way has the provincial spirit 
proved detrimental to France? 


Q. What sins are most shocking to the 
A. Offenses against taste. 
Q. What is a conspicuous characteristic of 


A. Egotism. 


A. By causing a 
neglect of the practice of industrialism. 

29. Q. What is the nature of French provin- 
cialism? A. It is remarkably candid, rational, and 
impersonal. 

30. 
culiar ? 


Q. In what way is the provincial spirit pe- 

A. Its manifestations are national and not 
individual. 

31. Q. To what is the religious homogeneous- 
ness of French society attributable? A. To the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER, 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—II. 

1. In what form does the literature of a country 
first appear? 

2. What period has been called a dead season in 
French literature ? 

3. Who was the author of the “Chronicles of 
France ” ? 

4. What French song was sung at the head of 
the army of William the Conqueror during his con- 
quest of England ? 

5. Who wrote “ Télémaque” and what was the 
fate of the author ? 

6. What famous poet of the sixteenth century 
was given the name of Za belle cordiére (The pretty 
rope-maker) ? Why was she so called? 

7. Who was the Barber Poet of Agen? 

8. By whom was his masterpiece translated into 
English ? 

9. For what writing was Pascal famous ? 

10. Who is the author of the following: “I will 
take care if possible that my death shall say noth- 
ing that my life has not said”? 


FRENCH HISTORY.—II. 
1. By whom was cenobitical life introduced west 
of the Alps? 


J-Nov. 


2. When and where was the first monastery of 
Gaul founded ? 

3. By whom and when were promulgated the 
statutes which gave rise to the order of the Benedic- 
tines ? 

4. What improvements were made in Paris by 
Philip Augustus? 

5. In French history what is the most remark- 
able period of the Middle Ages ? 

6. Who was the great revolutionist of this 
period ? 

7. What important innovation was made in the 
church during this period ? 

8. With what weapons were the English armed 
at the battle of Crécy? 

9. What demand was made by King Edward at 
the surrender of Calais ? 

10. What was the result of this demand ? 


ASTRONOMY.—II. 
1. By what hame did the ancient astronomers 
call the planets? 
2. What is a planet ? 
3. What are the names of the planets in the 
order of their distance from the sun, beginning with 
the one nearest to the sun? 
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4. What is an inferior planet? A superior “Roman dela Rose” (Romance of the Rose), begun 
planet ? by William of Lorris and finished by Jean de 

5. Which of the planets are inferior ? Meung. 10. Chaucer. 

6. What is a satellite? 

7- By what names are satellites frequently 
called? 

8. How many satellites have been discovered ? 

9. To what planets do they belong? 

10. In what direction do the satellites revolve 
round their primaries ? 


FRENCH HISTORY.—I, 

1. Three or four hundred. 2. The Iberians; the 
Basque; in the region of the Pyrenees both on the 
French and Spanish sides. 3. The Druids and the 
nobles; the mass of the people were little better than 
slaves. 4. Eight years. 5. Mining, manufacturing 
in gold, silver, and iron, welding tin to copper, 
weaving, knitting, and agriculture. 6. About the 
year 600 B.C. 7. Because it furnished Rome an 
opportunity to secure an overland route from Italy 
to Spain. 8. Aétius. 9. The worship of Odin, the 
god of the Scandinavians. 10. The difference of 
conditions and customs which prevailed in them, 
Roman in one and German in the other. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—II. 

1. When did the Italians take possession of 
Massowah ? 

2. Where is Massowah ? 

3- What name has been given to the Italian col- 
ony in Africa? How long has this been the official 
name? 

4- Whom did Queen Victoria succeed tc the 
throne of England? 

5. The reign of what English sovereign almost 


ASTRONOMY.—I. 

1. It is the oldest of the sciences. 2. The 
Chinese, Hindus, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks. 
equaled that of the present queen? 3. China; “The Son of the Sun.” 4. The Greeks. 

6. What title besides that of queen does the 5. The same as the latitude of a place. 6. None 
present sovereign of Great Britain bear? When hag been discovered. 7. About one degree. 8. An 
did she assume it ? imaginary circle of the celestial sphere drawn at 


7- What living ruler has second place in regard such a distance from the pole that it touches the 
to length of reign? 


horizon; all the stars within the circle never set. 
8. When was the Irish Parliament dissolved? g. By Thales about 600 B. C. 


10. The sun, moon, 
9. What was the “ Act of Union” and when did Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 


it go into effect ? 
10. Since when has the party of Home Rulers CURRENT EVENTS.—I. 
been an important factor in the House of Commons? 1. To any clergyman bearing an official appoint- 
ment in a principal church. The purple mantle, 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” scarlet hat, andring of sapphire set in gold. 2. John 
FOR OCTOBER. McClosky. 3. In the cathedral at Baltimore, Md., 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—1. January, 1896. 4. Baron Fava. 5. In 1891, after 
1. Epic or narrative poetry. 2. Anarrative poem the New Orleans tragedy. 6. Secretary of the in- 
dealing with French history usually written in terior: secretary of state, postmaster-general, and 
decasyllabic verses of various lengths, each stanza attorney-general. 7. That of the Greek Church. 
possessing an assonance or rhyme in the last sylla- 8. By the Phrygians, Pelasgians, and the Pheni- 
ble. 3. Intheeleventh century. 4. Morethanthree cians. 9. The island of a hundred cities because 
centuries. 5. War with the Saracens. 6. Span- of its large population. 10. The Anglo-German 
ish, English, Italian, German,and Danish. 7. “The agreement of 1886, renewed a few years later, by 
, Holy Grail” in the “Idylls of the King.” 8. The which Great Britain and Germany secured an influ 
“Roman du Renart” (Reynard the Fox). 9. The ence over certain portions of Zanzibar. 
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CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” Shaw-Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, 
oe re toe Victoria, B. C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. 
“ ” , ’ ’ 
Vent, Vidi, Vici. Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
OFFICERS. Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 
Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. A. 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. G. ‘ _ P 2 
B. Driscoll, Sidney, Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College,  '# staying qualities of certain Massachusetts 
Aurora, N. Y.; A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Carrie V. members of the Class of ’97 are shown in a recent 
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report from a circle at Haverhill whose thirteen 
members all belong to the Class of ’97 and in honor 
of their class name call themselves the Roman Club. 

AN interesting letter has been received from the 
Pierian Circle, at Stillwater, Minn. The members 
of this circle do not belong to any one C. L. S. C. 
class and from the nature of things many of them 
do not finish the course and graduate, but much 
good work has been accomplished. 

THE fourth year of the Class of ’97 will prove 
the mettle of the class, which is certainly of the best, 
when we consider that it was born in the panic year 
and begins its fourth year’s work without waiting 
for the inspiration to be expected from the elec- 
tion on November 3. The Romans, true to their 
name, have proved themselves conquerors, and 
every member is urged to be ready to receive his 
well-earned laurels in the coming summer of ’97. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill. ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, N.Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. S. H. Anderson, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


A MEMBER of ’98 from Chicago sends her fee for 
the coming year, expressing her great interest in the 
readings and her hope to be able to complete the 
four years’ course. Members of the class who were 
present at Chautauqua this summer had the great 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Sidney Lanier, the wife of 
Mrs. La- 


nier gave several readings from the poems of Sidney 


the poet for whom the class was named. 


Lanier and made many friends during her stay at 
Chautauqua. 

A REQUEST has come from one of the southern 
Assemblies that the class color shall be changed 
from olive to violet as the latter would seem more 
The olive 
green is, however, a beautiful shade which blends 
very effectively with almost any color. 


appropriate in view of the class flower. 


This request 
will be considered by the class in its meetings next 
summer and any members who would like to express 
an opinion are requested to send correspondence to 
this effect to the class secretary. 

AN interesting letter comes from a member of the 
class in Kansas. She writes: “ My work this year 
has been attended with some difficulties, but money 
could not buy the pleasure and profit it has given 
me during the past two years. 
ration to a mother of three children who are all at- 
tending school and full of questions on history, lit- 
erature, and current events. I sometimes indulge 
in the dream of going to Chautauqua in 1898 and 
thus receiving my diploma in my own native state.” 


It is such an inspi- 


CLASS OF 1899.—“ THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charles Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind. ; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tien-Tsin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson, Chicago, III. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, Mex- 
ico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE 


MEMBERS of the Class of ’99 are reminded that 
the membership fee is an annual one and by sending 
the new year’s fee promptly to John H. Vincent, 
Buffalo, N. Y., they will receive the new member- 
ship book, which is a most attractive little pamphlet 
and will be found of the greatest service to every 
member of the Patriot Class. The little review 
text-book on French history is of great value to the 
student of Professor Adams’ “ Growth of the French 
Nation ” and members of the class who found pleas- 
ure in the American history text-book last year will 
be glad of the added help for the course of ’96-97. 
Let all members of the class enroll early and let no 
one fall by the way. 

A POSTAL from a member in Tien-Tsin, China, re- 
ports the first year’s work completed. If a mission- 
ary member in so disceuraging a field as that of 
China must have been during the past year can 
carry through the first year’s work with so much suc- 
cess, other members of the class under more favor- 
able circumstances may well take heart and do like- 
Any who may be a little behind with the first 
year’s reading should remember our motto, “ Never 


wise. 


be discouraged,” and start out the new year on time 
and finish up the arrears during the coming nine 
months. 

A MEMBER of the class in Ohio alludes to the fact 
that although he is a graduate of Oberlin College 
he finds the course most refreshing. 


CLASS OF 19g00.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice Presidents—J. F, Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. 
Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
CLASS EMBLEM-——EVERGREEN. 


THE president of the Class of 1900 sends greet- 
At the 
University Congregational Church in Chicago, of 
which he is pastor, a Vesper Service was held in 


ings to his fellow-classmates the world over. 
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September and a rally the following evening. In 


spite of the stormy weather forty members joined 


the Class of 1900 at that time with the prospect of 
Mr. W. R. Mitchell of the Hyde 
Park high school is secretary of the circle and these 


many additions. 


new Chautauquans are starting on the four years of 
work with much enthusiasm. The class is adding 
rapidly to its membership and the states are vying 
with each other in showing good results. 

A PROBABLE member of the new class sends the 
following letter which will be of interest to other 
members of the class. This applicant writes: “ Af- 
ter many years of trials, disappointments, and vain en- 
deavors to secure a college education I have acciden- 
tally found a friend in the Chautauqua movement. 
For a time the beauty and possibilities of such a 
course blinded me, but now that I have read of the 
work carefully I feel that all is not lost, and that 
not alone in college halls may scholars be made, but 
that every day and every hour may help build up an 
education if only we are wisely directed.” 

ANOTHER member of the class who writes from 
the Northwest Territory in Canada hopes to form a 
circle in the town of Moose Jaw, where he makes 
his home. There are splendid facilities in the com- 
munity for a good circle and the class will heartily 
welcome this little company from this far-away out- 
post in Canada. 

A MEMBER from a distant army fort in North 
Dakota, the chaplain of the post, a former graduate 
of Amherst, sends his name for the new class. 

THE new membership books of ’96-97 are be- 
ing mailed to every member of the class as rapidly as 
the names are received. Any who fail to receive 
them promptly should communicate at once with 
the office at Buffalo. 

WHEN number of THE 
reaches the members of the Class of 1900 many will 


this HAUTAUQUAN 
have had a month’s experience in Chautauqua work. 
To some it will be an entirely new kind of life and 
should any such feel discouraged at their seemingly 
slow progress let them be reminded that new habits 
are not formed in a day, but that if the effort to 
grapple with the subjects of a study be continued 
faithfully the mind will grow stronger with each at- 
tempt and the student will find that he is gaining 
power steadily, even though at first he may not be 
conscious of it. 


me C. £. S. 


C. CLASSES. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


DIPLOMAS have been mailed to all members of the 
Class of ’96 whose reports have reached the Buffalo 
office. Any persons who have failed to receive 
them are asked to communicate the fact at once to 
the C. L. S. C. office so that any mistake may be 
rectified. 

MANY graduates are showing a commendable in- 
terest in the seal courses. A special circular to 
graduates has recently been sent out by the central 
office at Buffalo suggesting plans which may be fol- 
lowed in order to develop the work in many com- 
munities. Special efforts are being put forth this 
year to establish graduate circles for the study of 
special courses or, where this does not seem feasible, 
to effect an organization of graduates which shall 
become a permanent center for Chautauqua work. 
Under such an organization the graduates would 
hold an annual meeting and use their influence to 
encourage undergraduates to complete the course 
and to persuade new recruits to join. 

THE course in Current History and Opinion is re- 
ceiving a large number of students and is deservedly 
popular since it helps wonderfully to keep busy peo- 
ple in touch with current events, at the same time 
doing away with the necessity for too much news- 
paper reading. 

MANY other interesting and valuable courses will 
be found in the new edition of the special course 
hand-book, which can be secured at any time from 
the C. L. S. C. office at Buffalo by sending a two- 
cent stamp. 


CLASS OF 1888.—* THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
(Corrected List.) 


President—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—S. C. Johnson, Wis.; Mrs. 
George B. McCabe, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. D. A. Cunningham, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; W. S. Wight, Lakewood, O.; Mrs. J. 
W. Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. J. E. Bookstaver, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Rev. H. L. Brickett, Marion, Mass.; Rev. D. L. 
Martin, Leroy, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Belle Douglass, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, 


OFFICERS. 


Racine, 


Conn. 
Class Chronicler—Mrs. A. E. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Class Poet—Miss Robertine W. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY. 
CLASS FLOWER—GERANIUM, 





LOCAL 


cL & 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


** Never be Discouraged.” 


i &. 

OpentnG Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
CoLtteGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
SpectaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LoNGFELLow Day—February 27. 

SPECIAL MEMORIAL 
CHARLEMAGNE Day—October 30. 
“Saint Louis”? Day—November 30. 
Joan or Arc Day—December 4. 
RicHELIEU Day— January 4. 

WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

THE new French-Greek year opens with bright 


prospects in all parts of the country. The state 


and county secretaries are busily at work and 


thousands of volunteers are scattering circulars and 
making their influence felt for the Class of 1900. 
The class received a splendid start at the summer 
Assemblies, and in spite of the widespread election 
excitement and financial depression interest in the 
Chautauqua work is wonderfully strong. Pastors 
are making use of the opportunity to hold Vesper 
Services and on the last Sundays in September and 


of 


observed a Chautauqua Evening and sermons were 


early in October a number churches 


) large 
preached for the purpose of arousing people to 
make the best use of their opportunities for intel- 
lectual growth. Fully one hundred thousand people 
will take part in these Chautauqua Vesper Services 
during the early weeks of this fall. 

Mr. Wm. G. Lightfoote, secretary for Ontario 
County, N. Y., who spent two weeks at Chautau- 
qua, supplied the pulpit of his church during the 
temporary absence of the pastor one Sunday morn- 
ing and at his request presented the subject of the 
Hall of 


from 


religious work of Chautauqua. The new 
the to 


Chancellor Vincent’s sermon before the graduating 


Christ was alluded and extracts 


class were read. The congregation made use of the 
well-known Chautauqua hymn “Just for To-day.” 
The service while bearing especially on the religious 
side of Chautauqua gave an opportunity to show 
also how the educational features of the Assembly 
are closely linked with its religious life. 

The New York City Union anticipates an active 
year. They have already arranged for a course 
of lectures and entertainments designed to draw 
Chautauquans together and develop a feeling of 
common interest, and special efforts will be made to 


reach the city pastors. A new circle of large pro- 


MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23 

Appison Day—May 1 

Spect1aAL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 


St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
DAYS FOR 1896-97. 

Homer Day—February 12. 

Socrates Day—March 5. 

EraAmMInonpAS Day—Appril 24. 

Putp1as Day—May 24. 

portions is likely to be formed in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle under the leadership of the Rev. S. P. 
of 


pastors are also developing interest in other parts 


Cadman, the pastor the church, and other 
of the city. 

A new movement in the region of Philadelphia 
promises to grow into an Assembly not many miles 
from that city. Special interest has been felt for 
some time by the Chautauquans of Sellersville who 
are developing their county organization and hope 
to add largely to the membership of the C. L. S. C. 
in the surrounding territory. This new center of 
interest with the recently established Eagle’s Mere 
Chautauqua in northeastern Pennsylvania promises 
new strength to Chautauqua work in this section of 
the state. 

Mr. Arthur Marvin, president of the New Haven 
the 


part of the graduates in that city to form a special 


Chautauqua Union, reports a movement on 
organization taking up the study of some of Shakes- 
At least five 


in that city have reorganized 


peare’s plays. undergraduate circles 
and it is proposed to 
establish a new circle in connection with the Young 
Men’s Republican Club, though this may have to 
be deferred until after election. A Chautauqua 
Vesper Service is one feature of the fall rally in 
New Haven. 

An 


recently added a Chautauqua Recognition Day to 


Assembly at Lancaster, Ohio, which has 


its calendar, is becoming an important center of 
Ohio. Rev. Willis V. Dick, 
superintendent of the Assembly, is serving also as 


influence in southern 


Chautauqua secretary for the territory immediately 
surrounding the Assembly grounds and a large 
number of new circles are likely to resuit. A circle 
of thirty members of the Class of 1900 is already 
reported from the town of Portsmouth. 

The recent appointment of Rev. Will E. Grose of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as district secretary for northern 
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Indiana and Michigan adds another valuable worker 
to the staff of Chautauquans. Indiana has three 
Assemblies within its territory and each of these is 
planning for special enlargement of its Chautauqua 
work. 

In Chicago a number of pastors are holding 
Vesper Services and full reports of these will be 
given in a later number of the magazine. 

C. L. S. C. work in Iowa under the effective 
leadership of Mrs. A. E. Shipley, the state secretary, 
is developing much interest in the Class of 1900 
and the circles generally in various parts of the 
state show a disposition to begin the new year 
on time. 

Mrs. W. D. Abbott, the secretary for Minnesota, 
reports the opening up of Minnesota in a large 
number of localities and a general awakening of 
interest in the state, which will, it is hoped, be 
crystallized another year at the Waseca Assembly 
and thus make this Assembly a strong center of 
work for the entire state. 

On the Pacific coast special opportunities will be 
offered in connection with the Assembly at Los 
Angeles to enable persons in the southern part of 
the state interested in Chautauqua to develop that 
On 
Atlantic to the Pacific the 
rising tide of Chautauqua enthusiasm proves beyond 
question that the movement has taken so deep a 
hold upon the life of the people everywhere that no 
amount of troublous times can weaken its influence. 

Mr. George H. Lincks, secretary for Hudson 


region, using the Assembly as its local center. 
the whole from the 


County, N. J., has opened up an active campaign in 
the various sections of his district. Eleven pastors 
arranged early in the season to hold Vesper 
Services and others will follow their example. 
These include churches in Jersey City, Bergen 
Point, and Bayonne. Eight circles have already 
reorganized and a number of enrollments have 
been made for the Class of Igoo. 

News from the South shows that this field is 
being developed through the earnest efforts of 
many secretaries. At Mount Eagle more than thirty 
new members have been reported for the Class of 
1900, through the efforts of Miss Battaile, the 
Tennessee state secretary. An interesting report 
from Mrs. Kate M. Jarvis, state secretary for 
Alabama, tells of her work at the Chautauqua 
Assemblies in connection with that of Miss Love, 
the general southern secretary. Mrs. Jarvis’ first 
Assembly was that of Alabama, situated at Tal- 
ladega, a charming little city among the hills. 
Interesting Round Table exercises were held and 


Recognition Day observed. One graduate was 


able to be present and receive his diploma, a lawyer 
from Jasper, Alabama, who in the midst of his busy 


life had found time to pursue the course. Many 


teachers were present from all parts of the state 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


and a large number were interested to develop the 
work in their respective localities. Mrs. Jarvis 
joined Miss Love at the Northeast Georgia 
Assembly held at Demorest, Ga., Miss Love taking 
the helm ina great degree, owing to the enforced 
absence of the president. This Assembly is located 
among the hills of Habersham familiar to all 
students of the poems of Sidney Lanier. Two 
graduates passed the arches at Demorest and fully 
twenty Chautauquans joined the procession. Again 
in late August Mrs. Jarvis and Miss Love aided in 
developing a new Assembly among the pine woods 
of Silver Lake, Ga., a beautiful section of country 
not far from Atlanta. Ten acres of ground had 
been given by a Mrs. Helmer of Decatur, Ga., who 
is deeply interested in the establishment of a 
southern Chautauqua at this point. The first 
Assembly was most successful and two large 
Chautauqua circles were organized as the outgrowth 
of the C. L. S. C. interest there. The enthusiasm 
of Miss Love and Mrs. Jarvis has aroused great 
interest at all of these Assemblies and it is hoped 
that a successful career awaits them all in the future. 


JEWISH C. L. S.C. WORK. 

THE Jewish Chautauqua Society is now ready to 
supply a long-felt want in the Hebrew Church, as 
shown by a circular just received containing the 
announcement of a course of study of the Jewish 
Bible and literature and also giving an account of 
the plans and methods of the society. The 
Department of Jewish Studies was organized in the 
city of Philadelphia in April, 1893, at a convention 
called by the various Jewish literary societies of 
that city. The convention elected a committee on 
organization, composed of representatives of the 
various phases of Jewish thought and forms of 
Jewish worship, with power to inaugurate the 
project proposed. Through correspondence and 
by a personal visit to the Assembly headquarters at 
Chautauqua the details of the terms and agree- 
ments of the bond of union by which this depart- 
ment is formed were entered into. In June, 1896, 
the society reorganized on a national basis under 
the name of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, to 
constitute the Department of Jewish Studies of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

Through the assistance of earnest-minded mem 
bers of the Hebrew Church the department has 
spread its work over various parts of the country 
and has now reached a membership of nearly one 
thousand, distributed in twenty-three states. The 
project of the establishment of a Jewish summer 
school and Assembly promises to be realized in the 
near future. Fifty acres of ground at Forest Park, 
Pike Co., Pa., have been offered for this purpose. 

Following is the course of study: 

I. Young Folks’ Reading Union, arranged by 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Miss Diana Hirschler, intended for post-confirmants, 
or boys and girls from fifteen to eighteen years of 


age. This is a two years’ course in fiction and 
history, in a series of interesting programs for semi- 
monthly meetings. 

II. Bible Course. In answer to an urgent and 
widespread demand Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, 
Chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, has 
prepared a guide for Bible reading, entitled “ The 
Open Bible.” 

III. Courses in post biblical history and lit- 
erature, arranged by Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil. 

(a) Comprising the era from Ezra and the return 
of the Jews from Babylon (537 B. C. E.) to the 
origin of Christianity. 

(4) On the origin of Christianity and the compila- 
tion of the Talmud. 

(These courses are based on Graetz’s “ History 
of the Jews.”) 

IV. The General Chautauqua Course. A four 
years’ course of readings in history, literature, 
science, and art of a high school or academic grade. 

V. Special courses of reading on a wide range 
of subjects arranged by men and 
acknowledged leadership in their departments. 


women of 


NEW CIRCLES. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Class of 1900 is to be 
congratulated on receiving the names of twenty ad- 
herents from Spencer. This enthusiastic band will 
begin work on the new books at once. 

New YorkK.—The value of the C. L. S. C. has 
been impressed upon the minds of a quartet at 
Griffin’s Corners. They send their names for en- 
rollment. 

NEW JERSEY.—A circle of twelve members has 
been organized at Bridgeton. They are still canvas- 
sing and expect more before beginning the regular 
reading for the year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Five names come from Ludlow 
to swell the list for the Class of Igoo. 

TENNESSEE.—The Nineteenth Century Class wel- 
comes five members from Lewisburg. 

ALABAMA.—As a result of the Alabama Chau- 
tauqua Assembly a sextet of readers was organized 
at Guntersville. 

ARKANSAS.—A large circle has been formed at 
Beebe. A dozen active workers are now on the list 
and a successful year is predicted. 

On10.—Four members comprise a circle just or- 
ganized at Rocky River. A circle from Mt. 
Vernon has joined the ranks of the Nineteenth 
Century Class. 

INDIANA.—At Decatur a large circle will begin 
the C. L. S. C. life with the study of the French- 
Greek books. 
ized at Clinton. 

ILLINOIS.—The Windy City reports fifteen mem- 


A local circle was recently organ- 
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bers for the new class, and ten more names will 
soon be added to the list. 

MINNESOTA.—Six names are received from Al- 
bert Sea. 

Iowa.—A number of progressive people at Clarks- 
ville have joined the new class. A circle com- 
posed of twenty-two members of the Epworth 
League at Cedar Rapids although just organized 
show the true Chautauqua spirit. They are pre- 
paring for a beneficial lecture course to begin in the 
near future. These Leaguers will make a valuable 
acquisition to the corps of C. L. S. C. workers. 

A large club has been organized at Cedar Falls. 

COLORADO.—A reading circle has been formed at 

Freeland. 


OLD CIRCLES. 


MAINE.—The circle at Lewiston has been re- 
organized with two ’97’s, three ’98’s, and one ’g9. 
They expect to finish the course and have a bright 
outlook for the French-Greek year. 

VERMONT.—The trio at Wells, of the Class of ’99, 
have received much benefit from their study thus 
far and will continue the reading this year. The 
Lyndonville Circle is on the march, and will join 
the ranks of the alumni this year, with the exception 
of one member of ’98 and one of 1900. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Roman Club of Haverhill 
numbers a baker’s dozen, all ladies. 
worthy Romans, as the name implies. 

CONNECTICUT.—At Wapping seven of the circle 
are members of the Class of ’98 and four of ’g9. 

New YorkK.—The Brooklyn Chautauqua Union 
contemplates extending its membership among the 
literary people of Greater New York. Much de- 
sirable information concerning their plan of work 
for the coming year (committees, officers, etc.) may 
be found in a circular just issued by the Union. A 
series of attractions has been prepared for the year 
in the form of lectures, socials, and entertainments. 
Among these is a lecture on astronomy entitled 
“The Midnight Sun,” by Miss Mary A. Proctor, also 
lectures on France and Greece by prominent speakers. 
The Guild of Seven Seals has ten loyal supporters 
in the city anxious to aid the C. L. S. C. in all its 
progressive work. They organized a year ago and 
have found their organization most beneficial —— 
At Holley the regular circle has given place toa 
very stirring alumni association. The Hurlbut 
Circle has disbanded.—The reading circle at Hol- 
land Patent, organized some time ago by a member 
of the Class of ’85, is in excellent condition. The 
new year opened auspiciously with a public meet- 
ing and an excellent program was rendered by 
the members of the circle. 


They are 


They hope to influence 
many to join in the work which every member of the 
great circle finds so helpful. The Patriot Class has 
a goodly number of adherents in a circle at Adams 
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Center, with one new member for the Class of 
1900. At the first meeting of the Jamaica Circle, 
held early in September, ten members were present, 
but the number will doubtless reach twenty before 
the work begins. This is the tenth year of study 
for several members of the circle, some having from 
ten to fourteen seals on their diplomas. They are 
all earnest believers in the Chautauqua plan of men- 
tal development. At a meeting held by the 
Canandaigua Circle at the close of last year the 
single graduate gave an interesting chapter of her 
life, the president related the history of the circle 
from the time of its organization, and the class song, 
written by the president, was sung. This song was 
appreciated by all present and shows great poetic 
ability on the part of the writer. 

NEW JERSEY.—The 
seems not to dampen the ardor of the circle at 
They have started out bravely and will 
complete the year’s work in the face of the unlucky 


unlucky number thirteen 
Bridgeport. 


sign. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—At an entertainment given re- 
cently by the Coudersport Circle there was a dearth 
of musical ability among those who were to furnish 
the program, and as the evening would not be com- 
plete without that feature they were at a loss to de- 
cide what to do; but on the appointed night they 
convulsed their hearers by all joining in a song, of 
which the following are the words: 

Sing a song of sixpence, 
Our music all awry ; 
Four and twenty Chautauquans 
Gathered round to cry. 
Now our cry is over 
We'll all begin to sing, 
And the side that’s beaten 
Will hear our music ring. 


Our alto’s in the parlor 
Clearing out her throat, 
Our soprano’s in the attic 
Trying to reach a note, 
Our maids are in the garden 
Looking for a key— 
That they have not found it 
You'll very plainly see. 
But isn’t this a pretty thing? 
Aren't you glad you've heard us sing? 


Enterprising reorganizations are reported from 
The circle 
at Homestead has had many interesting programs 


Easton, Minersville, and Cochranton. 
during the year. The order of exercises for one 
of these consisted of roll call, quotations from 
Lowell, reports on current events, essays on 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert Owen, book reviews, 
Evolution” and “The Con- 
quest of the Under Earth.”"——The meetings held 


by the circle at Kendall Creek are devoted to the 


talks on “Industrial 


review of the lessons in the required readings, 
always with the additional feature of good music. 

The closing of last year’s work at Bradford 
was celebrated by a feast of good things, and the 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


witty and interesting responses to the toasts will be 
pleasantly remembered by all admitted to partake 
of the treat. A list of the toasts is received: 


Magistra Epularum. 
“ That all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell.” 
One Year’s History. 
‘* The past at least is secure.” 
Our Benedicts. 
‘* My dear, my better half.’ 
Our Unmarried Members. 
‘* Hope on, hope ever.” 


Ribs. . 
‘* O fairest of creation, last and best 


Of all God’s works.”’ 
The New Woman. 
“* My part in life to stand 
The strong-voiced herald of a coming day. 
The Old Woman. 
‘* There is one old way that can’t be improved, 
Although it has been tried.” 
Our Mutual Hopes. 
‘* Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Outward or homeward bound are we.”’ 
The Future. 
** And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 

MARYLAND.—The reorganization of the Holmes 
Circle at Rising Sun took place on the evening of 
September 16. Officers were elected for the coming 
year and a banquet was planned in which all mem 
bers, honorary, active, and associate should take 
part and the delegate sent to Chautauqua should 
give her report. 

WEst VIRGINIA.—The class at Mason has a 
growing membership and is duly officered for the 
coming year. 
asked for. 


One Garnet Seal memorandum is 


FLoRIDA.—An interesting report of the Magnolia 
Circle comes from the sunny South. 
writes : 


The scribe 
“Thursday evening, April 16, will, we 
trust, always be handed down in the history of 
De Funiak as ‘Founder’s Day.’ A goodly com- 
pany assembled on that evening to organize a 
c.h.& Cc. 


their intention of being the charter members, and 


Ten of the company at once signified 


president, secretary, and treasurer were elected. It 


was deemed advisable not to cumber the society 


with too many officers at first. Thursday evening 


of each week was selected as the time for the 


meetings of the circle. At the second meeting six 
new added to the roll. ‘The 


Growth of the American Nation,’ the first book of 


members were 
the series for the American year, was taken up. 
The third C. L. S. C. motto, ‘Never be Dis- 
couraged,’ was adopted as the motto of the circle; 
the class name chosen was the ‘ Magnolia,’ that also 
being the class flower. A rule which has been 
adopted has created much interest and some good- 
natured rivalry among the members, this being that 
the roll shall always be called promptly at five 
minutes past eight and at the end of the year those 
having the greater number of marks for tardiness 


and absence shall entertain the circle. The first 
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book has been read by the club and they are now 
to take up the ‘Industrial Evolution of the United 
States.’ The roll from ten has been increased to 
twenty and all the members are earnest and 
enthusiastic over the prescribed course of readings. 
May it never be said of them, ‘ Were there not ten at 
first? Now where are the nine?’ It is 
who says: ‘We have certain work to do for our 


Ruskin 


heads and that is to be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight and that is to be done 
heartily; neither is to be done by halves or shifts, 
but with a will, and what is not worth this effort is 
not to be done at all.’ ,May this sentiment be 
impressed upon the mind and heart of every true 
Chautauqua worker.” 

TExAs.—The Leslian Circle, at; Weatherford, re- 
organized the first Tuesday in September with 
twenty members who are enthusiastic and anxious 
to begin the French-Greek year. The secretary 
writes that the inexorable tyrant domestic care 
prevents many of the number from dipping as deep 
into literature as they would like, but the benefit of 
the C. L. S. C. is felt by all the members. They 
mourn the loss of one of their number, the wife of 
the president of the circle. 

Outo.—Chautauqua study clubs exist at Beverly 
and Fremont. 

INDIANA.—Warren has a circle enrolled among 
the Patriots. Their work reflects credit on the 
Class of ’99. 

ILLINoOIs.—A list of names is sent for enroll- 


ment from Galesburg; ten ’98’s and two ’99’s 


make up the number. An energetic circle at 
Washington has reorganized. 
the Class of ’98. 


WIsconsIn.—The scribe from the Eugene Field 


They all belong to 


“The circle met for the first time on 
Field’s 


at the 


Circle writes : 
November 4, 1895, the day of Eugene 
death. Meetings were held every week 
homes of the members during the entire 
CHAUTAUQUAN 


season. 


Programs in THE were carried 
out, new leaders being assigned for the lesson 
each week, thus dividing up the work equally. 
The 


sion as possible and to have the meetings home- 


circle has aimed to have as much discus- 
like and informal, so the social element has con- 
tributed materially to the interest of the circle. 
Whenever there was time some game was provided 
after the lessons were over, and occasionally light 
refreshments were served. During the winter there 
were two sleigh-rides in the country to the home 
of one of the members, and picnics on Decoration 


Day and the Fourth of July. With all this 
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sociability, however, our president never allowed 
us to forget that the social part was a secondary 
matter.” 

MICHIGAN.—Many interesting programs were 
given during the year by the readers at Benton 
Harbor. On one occasion, after a program of 
readings, music, and a quiz on the lesson, the club 
was delightfully entertained by a most accomplished 
talker, who gave an interesting account of her 
summer’s sojourn in Belgium. She mentioned the 
points of interest she had visited, described Notre 
Dame Cathedral, also the city of Bruges, and gave 
an amusing sketch of the manners and customs of 
the country. 

MINNESoTA.—The circle at Glencoe finds the 
work of the C. L. S. C. beneficial and entertaining. 
They send six names for enrollment———The Lepi- 
donian reading club closed a very successful year 
in June. The circle was small, but very good work 
was done and all but one of the class finished and 
made out memoranda. They will reorganize this 
year with a large membership. 

IowA.—The circle at sends thirteen 
The Creston C. L. S. C. 
is very much alive and sends for the books for the 
new year. 


Newton 
names for enrollment. 


The club of married ladies at Gilman 
has started out with a strong circle. The members 
are all ’99’s except one in the Nineteenth Century 
Class. The circle at Clarion, with its busy teachers 


and housekeepers, is doing good work. They have 


observed all the memorial days for the past year 


and used the suggestive programs. Many social 
events have been chronicled for this circle. 

MissourRI.—The class of ’98 is well represented 
in a circle at St. Louis———-The first meeting of the 
circle at Carthage was held the first Thursday in 
September, when officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 

KANSAS.—A call for Chautauqua songs comes 
from Cherokee. They have reorganized and wish 
to become familiar with the songs in which all 
loyal Chautauquans take an interest. 

NortTH DaAkota.—Seven Patriots are pursuing 
the course at Buxton. 

CALIFORNIA.—Quite a number of Vallejo people 
interested in higher education met one evening in 
August and assisted in the reorganization of the 
Solano Circle. Ten new members joined the Nine- 
teenth Century Class; also members of the Classes 
of ’98 and ’99 were present. One of the short 
courses was recommended for those whose time 
was limited, but the four years’ course was pre- 


ferred. This enterprising circle will do good work. 
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BEATRICE, The eighth annual session of the 
NEBRASKA. Beatrice Chautauqua Assembly 
was held June 16-28, and goes on record as one of 
the most successful sessions yet held. The audi- 
ence was uniformly large. Notwithstanding the 
depressed financial condition in Nebraska and the 
failure in large crops for several years past the 
people rallied to the support of their Chautauqua. 

On the lecture platform appeared Col. George 
W. Bain, Leon H. Vincent, Dr. Eugene May, Jahu 
Dewitt Miller, Frank R. Roberson, Rev. George M. 
Brown, Charles W. Fraser, Dr. Robert McIntyre, 
and others. Prof. C. C. Case had charge of the 
large chorus. The Schumann Male Quartette, the 
Rhineberger Lady Quartet, Madame Cecelia Eppen- 
housen Bailey, the Tyrolean Troubadours, and 
D. W. Robinson furnished the music. Mrs. Mary 
Calhoun Dixon and Miss Hattie Cleavenger were 
Dr. M. M. Parkhurst gave a biblical 
exposition and conducted the ministers’ institute. 


the readers. 


There were classes in art, physical culture, and 
elocution, a school of methods in the interest of 
the W. C. T. U., and a Sunday-school normal class 
for both young people and adults. There were 
daily C. L. S. C. Round Tables, and a large class 
for 1900 was organized. Recognition Day services 
were unusually impressive, the address being given 
by Rev. George M. Brown. 

The Assembly closed in the nick of time, as.on 
the day following a terrific rain-storm flooded the 
grounds and at the entrance gate the water was 
Dr. W. L. Davidson was for the 
time chosen superintendent of 


three feet deep. 
sixth successive 
instruction, and large plans are already being made 
for next year. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 

NORTHAMPTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chautauqua Assembly. Its tenth session, July 14- 
24, was the very best in the ten years of its history. 


Great gain is re- 
ported at the Con- 
necticut Valley 


The audiences were much larger than ever before, 
the gate receipts showing a gain of twenty per 
cent over the best year of the past. The splendid 
program and the enthusiasm of the superintendent, 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, fully accounts for this gain. 
Prof. J. E. Aborn conducted the great chorus, 
which gave on the closing night the cantata of 
“Ruth.” The English Hand Bell Ringers, the 
Cecelian Lady Quartet, and Miss Bertha Webb 
were the prominent musical performers. Miss 
Addie Chase Smith and Miss Hattie Cleavenger 
were the readers. Col. George W. Bain, Hon. 
Wallace Bruce, Leon H. Vincent, Hon. R. G. 


Horr, Frank R. Roberson, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Sonetaro, the Japanese 
wonder-worker, and Peter Von Finklestein Mamreov 
were among the platform talent. Admirable class 
work in various departments was successfully con- 
ducted. 

This Assembly has its home in a beautiful park 
overlooking the Connecticut River, in a densely 
populated region, and is having a steady yet wonder- 
ful growth. Eight graduates passed the golden 
gate on Recognition Day. Rev. George H. Clarke 
gave impetus to the work of the C. L.S.C. Ata 
public reception and banquet nearly every C.L.S.C. 
class was represented, and the Class of ’99 in con- 
nection with the Connecticut Valley Assembly 
numbers about one hundred. About thirty new 
members were enrolled for the Class of 1900. This 
Assembly is loyally devoted to C. L. S. C. interests 
and the future looks very promising. 

KANSAS CITY, The first session of the Fair- 

MISSOURI. mount Assembly was held from 
May 30 to June 13 and achieved a notable success. 
The beginnings were exceedingly discouraging. 
The Chautauqua commenced just two days after 
the terrific St. Louis cyclone and everybody in 
Missouri was trembling. For five days it rained 
incessantly and the weather was very cold. Tele- 
graphic reports warned the people of Kansas City 
to prepare for a tornado. In the midst of such 
discouragements was the first session of the Fair- 
mount Chautauqua lanched. During the first five 
days the audiences averaged less than one hundred, 
but the skies brightened, and the coming of Dr. 
Talmage brought two thousand people. This 
gave the energetic superintendent of instruction, 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, an opening to tell the multi- 
tude of the rare features in the program to be 
offered on future days, and the audiences from that 
time on were large and enthusiastic and seemed 
determined by their presence to give permanence 
to the future of the Assembly. 

Fairmount Park is seven miles from Kansas 
City. It has a beautiful lake with fine boating, a 
splendid auditorium seating 2,500 people, an ad- 
mirably kept hotel, acres of choice roses, miles of 
sweet-peas in hedges, and a splendid grove of forest 
trees, constituting an ideal Assembly ground. 
Splendid train facilities are offered from Kansas 
City. 

The musical part of the program included Rogers’ 
Goshen Band, the Arion Lady Quartet, the Schu- 
mann Male Quartet, Madame Cecelia Bailey, 
soprano, Miss Esther Fee, violinist. Prof. C- C. 
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Case had charge of the chorus. Dr. M. M. Park- 
hurst gave biblical expositions and conducted an 
admirable minister’s institute. Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
had charge of the children’s class and Sunday- 
school normal work. Prof. E. B. Warman gave 
instruction in elocution and Delsarte. 

Lectures delivered by Dr. T. Dewitt 
Talmage, John B. Gordon, Mrs. French 
Sheldon, Frank R. Roberson, Jahu Dewitt Miller, 
Leon H. Vincent, Frank Beard, Robert McIntyre, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, and William Jennings 
Bryan and Hon. Edward Rosewater debated the 
silver question. 
interest of the Epworth League and the Christian 
There were sixteen C. L. S. C. 


were 
Gen. 


There were also gatherings in the 


Endeavor Society. 
graduates on Recognition Day and thirty-two 
Chautauquans passed the golden gate—a famous 
The 
managers were delighted over the success and in- 
structed the superintendent, Dr. Davidson, to pre- 
pare a still better program for next year. 

It looks as though an Assembly near a large city 
might be made successful. 
LEXINGTON, The tenth annual session of the 
KENTUCKY. Kentucky Chautauqua was held 
June 30 to July ro and was the very best session in 


record for the first year of a new Assembly. 


all its history—so everybody says. The program 
Two severe rain-storms on 
the two best days of the session, July 4 and College 
Day, interfered somewhat with the receipts, but the 


increased average audiences were such that this 


gave great satisfaction. 


loss was not noticed in the total results. More and 

more the entire state of Kentucky is becoming 

interested in this annual gathering. There is pos- 

sibly not an Assembly in America, outside of 
- 


Chautauqua, N. Y., where the average daily receipts 
are so large and the audiences so enthusiastic. 
There is no other Chautauqua on the continent 
side of the Assembly is so 
developed and so thoroughly delightful. 

Among the lecturers were Mrs. French Sheldon, 
Dr. M. T. Hatfield, Dr. James Headley, Leon 
Vincent, Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, Rev. George M. 
Brown, Frank R. Roberson, Chas. Sprague Smith, 
Jahu Dewitt Miller, and others. On July 4 the 
attraction was a debate on the money question 
between Hon. Roswell G. Horr and W. H. Harvey, 
the author of “Coin.” The oratorical 
between representatives of Kentucky 
There were also gather- 


where the social 


contest 
colleges 
attracted great interest. 
ings in the interests of women’s clubs and woman’s 
missionary societies. 

Miss Bertha Vella conducted the children’s class 
and the primary teachers’ normal class. Mrs. Susan 
Fessenden had charge of the W.C. T. U. school 
of methods. Prof. R. N. Roark had a class in 
pedagogy. Miss Helen May Curtis gave instruc- 
tion in elocution and physical training. Dr. Park- 


hurst conducted the biblical exposition and 
ministers’ institute. The music was furnished by 
Madame Cecelia Eppenhousen Bailey, Miss Esther 
Fee, violinist, the Tyrolean Troubadours, and the 
Apollo Male Quartet. Miss Hattie Cleavenger 
and Mr. Benjamin Horning gave readings and im- 
personations. 

Faithful C. L. S. C. work was done and a large 
class started on the way to 1900. The Kentucky 
Chautauqua is in every sense of the word one of 
the best, and Dr. W. L. Davidson continues as its 
superintendent. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, The Mountain Lake 

MARYLAND. Park Chautauqua 
closed its fourteenth annual session August 25, after 
being in session three weeks. Great gain along 
every line fully expresses the result of the year’s 
work. Representatives were present from twenty- 
seven different states of the Union. The hotels 
and cottages were crowded with people and the 
great with 
Thirty new cottages have been built within the year. 


auditorium was crowded listeners. 
The new Hall of Philosophy is a gem architec- 
turally and was impressively dedicated by Bishop 
Vincent. The lake of twenty-five acres, reflecting 
the mountain peaks, is a new feature which is 
greatly appreciated, and on Venetian Night, when 
the island in the center was ablaze with colored 
fires, the water covered with gaily decorated boats, 
the sky filled with bursting sky-rockets, and the 
shore lined with thousands of happy people, it 
looked like a scene from fairyland. 

The summer school, consisting of twenty depart- 
ments of study under the direction of prominent 
teachers from the leading universities, attracted 
several hundred students, many of them public 
school teachers who have found a way of mixing 
profit with their vacation. Splendid work along 
school lines is here attempted, and the students are 
showing their appreciation of it by coming in 
greater numbers each succeeding year. 

The Assembly for the first time was favored 
with the presence of Bishop John H. Vincent. His 
coming was hailed with delight and the influence of 
his presence will linger with us as a benediction for 
many days to come. Dr. T. Dewitt Talmage, Gen. 
John B. Gordon, Hon. Wallace Bruce, Dr. Eugene 
May, Col. George W. Bain, Leon H. Vincent, Jahu 
Dewitt Miller, Rev. H. E. Jamison, Dr. Wilbur G. 
Williams, George M. Brown, and Dr. H. W. Kel 
logg were among the 
Cecelia Eppenhousen Bailey, the Tyrolean Trou- 


lecture talent. Madame 
badours, the Rhineberger Lady Quartet, the Schu- 
mann Male Quartet, and many soloists furnished 
the music. Herbert A. Sprague, J. V. Edmond 
Cooke, Anna Virginia Culbertson, and Miss Hattie 
Cleavenger were the readers. 

The decorations on Recognition Day were beauti- 
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ful and six graduates passed the golden gate. 
Many new readers were secured for the Class of 
1900. This Assembly, high in the mountains and 
high in its aims,is more and more each year attract- 
ing the attention of the entire nation, and is now 
recognized as one of the leading Christian resorts 
It is no longer an experiment but 
De. W.-K. 


the superintendent for seven years, and if the people 


of the country. 
an immense fact. Davidson has been 
have their way he has a life lease on the position. 
OCEAN GROVE, 
NEW JERSEY. 
school and Chautauqua Assembly closed July 16» 
The address on the 


The twelfth annual session of 
the Ocean Grove Sunday- 
which was Recognition Day. 
last day was delivered by the Rev. George Edward 
Reed, D D., LL.D., president of Dickinson College, 
after which the diplomas, seals, and prizes were 
awarded by the Rev. E. H. Stokes, D.D., LL.D. 

The attractive and varied program was made up 
of lectures, illustrated Bible readings, stereopticon 
entertainments, and concerts. 

The normal work of the Assembly was in charge 
of Prof. W.S. Hutchinson, and two gold medals 
were awarded for the best examination papers in the 
junior and normal departments. 

OCEAN PARK, 
OLD ORCHARD, MAINE. 
the Eastern New England Chautauqua Assembly 


The C. L.. S. C. 
Grand Rally Day at 


was a grand success and was largely the cause of 
the organization of a large class for I1goo. 

The Round Tables were conducted by different 
able leaders, helpful, profitable meetings being the 
result. 

After passing through the golden gate and list- 
ening to the address by Hon. W. G. Hubbard, the 
five graduates received their diplomas. An alumni 
banquet, the regular class work, and a grand closing 
concert were marked features of the remainder of 
the day. 

The broad educational department was looked 
after by able instructors but the attendance though 
good did not equal that of last year. 

PACIFIC GROVE, 

CALIFORNIA. 
tendance and the efforts of the management to pro- 


The Pacific Grove Assembly 
was favored with a large at- 


vide entertainment and instruction for the visitors 
resulted in a most successful session. 

The lectures were first-class, the musical enter- 
tainments of the highest order, and both were well 
attended. 

At the Table 
leaders of circles gave reports and familiar talks 


Round meetings delegates and 
were given on the difficulties experienced in circle 
work. Much interest was manifested in this branch 
of the Assembly and a membership of thirty-eight 
was enrolled for 1goo. 

On Recognition Day the regular order of exer- 


cises was strictly followed and diplomas presented 
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to ten persons after the address ‘by President Mc- 
Clish. 

The Rev. Thomas Filben, superintendent of in- 
struction, was assisted in the educational department 
by an able corps of instructors and a rare oppor- 
tunity for thorough work was offered by this depart- 
ment. 

ROUND LAKE, 

NEW YORK. were displayed this year at the 
Round Lake Assembly than last season and the 
management were rewarded for their labors by an 
increase in the attendance. 


More interest and enthusiasm 


The educational department included the ancient 
and modern languages, music, art, oratory, peda- 
gogy, history, and Bible study. 

On Recognition Day able addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. M. D. Jump, Dr. H. C. Farrar, 
and Mr. Arthur Marvin, and two C. L. S. C. gradu- 
ates received diplomas. 

Excellent work was done in the Round Table 
meetings, a large number of circulars being dis- 
tributed and difficulties in conducting circle work 
discussed. The result was the organization of a 
class for 1900. 

RUSTON, 
LOUISIANA. 
work was under good leadership and many earnest 


At 
Assembly every department of 


the Louisiana Chautauqua 


students were in attendance. The conductors of 
the department work were Profs. C. E. Byrd, C. K. 
Crawford, J. E. Keeny, Dr. Mary A. G. Dight, Miss 
Mary D. Coleman, Miss Barclay, and Miss J. B. 
Wealls. 

Some of the most brilliant talent of America de- 
livered lectures from this Assembly platform. 

The value of the C. L. 
emphasized and a lively interest created by confer- 


S. C. work was fully 


ences and discussions held on special evenings. 
Following as closely as possible in the wake of 
the mother Chautauqua the beautiful class service 
as arranged for Recognition Day was carried out. 
The principal address was delivered by Dr. Fred G. 
Mayer and five graduates received diplomas. 
SEDALIA, 
MISSOURI. 
fully up to the high standard of excellence which 


All the departments of the Missouri 
State Chautauqua Assembly were 


they have always maintained. 

A large attendance at the Round Tables showed 
an increased interest in that work, which was given 
a pleasing variety by the conductors, Revs. J. L. 
Hurlbut, F. W. Gunsaulus, L. WA. 
Quayle, and G. M. Brown. resulted 


M. Vernon, 
Their efforts 
in the enrollment of names for the Class of 1900. 
The usual Recognition Day exercises were held 
and diplomas were delivered to ten Truth Seekers. 
SILVER LAKE, 
NEW YORK. 
Assembly this year the management has _ been able 


Notwithstanding the decrease in 


the attendance at Silver Lake 


to greatly reduce the indebtedness of the Assembly. 
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The session was a success not only financially but 
socially and educationally. The summer university, 
of which Dr. John P. Ashley is president, included a 
large number of departments, each one being con- 
ducted by able specialists. 

A feast of good things made up the general ex- 
ercises of the Assembly. Three days were con- 
sumed by a good-government congress conducted 
by Prof. Frank Parsons. At the National Epworth 
Assembly, which continued ten days, Drs. J. B. 
Berry, E. H. Schell, S. A. Steele, and Bishop Ninde 
were present. A large chorus, an orchestra, band, 
and soloists furnished fine music. 

On Recognition Day the usual exercises—passing 
through the gate and under the arches—were fol- 
lowed by an address by Bishop Fowler. During the 
Assembly excellent Round Table work was done by 
Mr. E. P. Morrison. 

THE SOUTHERN CHAUTAUQUA, The South- 
SILVER LAKE, GEORGIA. 
tauqua Assembly held its first session on the grounds 


ern Chau- 
donated for this purpose at Silver Lake, Ga., about 
twelve miles from Atlanta. 

The management, represented by President Ever- 
ett and the superintendent of instruction, Dr. C. P. 
Williamson, succeeded in bringing to their aid the 
Revs. A. R. Holderby, I. S. Hopkins, W. P. Thir- 
kield, E. H. Barnett, Miss Ada Lewis, Mr. George 
LeForrest Wood, and others who contributed much 
to the success of the ten days’ session by lectures 
and other entertainments. 

The Bible normal study was conducted by Mrs. 
B. F. Pim and Dr. Williamson, and Prof. B. C. Davis 
had charge of the music. Miss Bunnie Love, the 
secretary of C. L. S.C. work in the South, did ef- 
fective Round Table work which resulted in the or- 
ganization of two classes. 

The attendance at this first meeting was good 
and every one voted it a very pleasant and profitable 
Assembly with bright prospects for the future. 
TALLADEGA, At the Alabama Chautauqua As- 

ALABAMA. 
were very pleasant and profitable and they were at- 


sembly the Round Table meetings 


tended by a larger number of people than ever be- 
fore. The work was informal in nature and included 
questions, discussions, readings, and papers on live 
questions. Special emphasis was placed upon 
C. i. 3.€. 


of 1900. 


work and readers enrolled for the Class 


The platform attractions were of a high grade 
and consisted of lectures, readings, and entertain- 
ments by the Tyrolean Troubadours and the Arion 
Lady Quartet. 

The Rev. L. R. Walker delivered an addresss on 
Recognition Day, when there was one C. L. S.C. 
graduate to receieve a diploma. 

Five departments of instruction were in charge of 
able educational leaders. 
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VIROQUA, 
WISCONSIN. 
was most successful financially and the program 


This, the second session of the 
Viroqua Chautauqua Assembly, 


prepared was above the average in interest and 
novelty. 

Gen. E. M. Rogers, Prof. J. C. Freeman, C. J. 
Smith, the Revs. Alfred Verran, H. Goodsell, Mrs. 
Marguerite Craig Knowles, and Judge C. W. Graves 
were among the lecturers and entertainers present 
this season. 

On Recognition Day one C. L. S. C. graduate 
passed through the golden gate. Papers were read 
by Chautauquans and by the eleven girls in the 
S. % Be. Bw. 
Four ladies of the Spare Minute course also re- 
ceived certificates. 

WASECA, This was the best year for Wa- 
MINNESOTA. The 
attendance was very good and an excellent program 


who receieved the garnet seal. 


seca Assembly since 1890. 


was arranged under the direction of President Rob- 
ertson and Superintendent Jennings. 

On the lecture platform many able speakers ap- 
Among them Dr. E. A. Schell, 
Booker T. Washington, Dr. J. A. Chamberlain, 
Bishop Fowler, Dr. E. L. Eaton, and Samuel Phelps 
Leland. 

Instruction was given by eminent educationalists 
in the departments of music, sociology, French, 
German, oratory, cooking, kindergarten, and the 
Epworth League school. 


peared. were 


On Recognition Day the usual services were held. 
Miss Kate F. Kimball delivered the address and 
two graduates received diplomas. For 1900 a new 
class was formed. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, For ten days begin- 
OREGON. July 7 Glad- 
stone Park presented the appearance of a populous 


ning 


city of tents, hidden away from the busy world in 
the “continuous woods” of the Clackamas, almost 
under the shadow of Mt. Hood and yet within an 
hour’s ride, on the electric cars, of the metropolis of 
the Northwest, Portland. 

The program was rich in art, elocution, song, and 
oratory. 
Anna Shaw, Mortimer Whitehead, Elbert R. Dille, 


Dr. Carlos Martyn, Frank Lincoln, Rev. 


Marion B. Baxter, Edward Davis, Selah Brown, 
and other prominent speakers and educators were 
present. 

In addition to the special instruction and attrac- 
tions on the main platform there were provided an 


unsually large number of special departments, af- 


fording the best opportunities for individual study 


in history, art, music, elocution, Bible study, phys- 
ical culture, chemistry, business training, kinder- 
garten methods, etc., with each department in 
charge of specialists who were engaged on salary so 
as to furnish free instruction to all who wished. 


There were also elaborate headquarter tents fitted 
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up for each of the colleges and universities of the 
states, as well as for the W.C. T. U., the Equal 
Suffragists, C. L. S. C. state secretary, state grange, 
religious denominations, etc. 

Mr. J. R. Greenfield, of Portland, state secretary 
of the C. L. S.C., was present through the entire 
session and conducted the Round Table exercises 
daily, where he awakened much interest in the 
Chautauqua work, enrolling a large membership for 
the Class of 1900. Recognition Day was an inspir- 
ing occasion, with nine graduates who passed the 
The address was de- 
livered by Dr. Elbert R. Dille, of San Francisco. 

Altogether the Assembly was a complete success 
financially as well as socially, there being nearly 
double the attendance of last year. 


arches and the golden gate. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


WINFIELD, The large attendance at the sum- 

KANSAS. _ mer school department of the Win- 
field Assembly attests its popularity and excellence. 
Each division—art, literature, physical culture, elo- 
cution, physics, political science, and geology—was 
conducted by an able instructor. 

The address on Recognition Day was delivered 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent and diplomas presented 
to seven graduates. The exercises for the day 
closed with a grand rally and a banquet in which 
three hundred Chautauquans participated. 

During the ten days’ session speakers contributed 
much to the success of the Assembly. Among 
them were Dr. C. B. Mitchell, the Rev. Robert 
Nourse, Bishop Vincent, Gen. J. B. Gordon, and 
Revs. Z. T. Sweney and W. H. Willett. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Though the books which treat of 


The History of Mag : 
art in its various departments are 


Modern Painting. 
numerous none are probably more 


than “The History of Modern 
Painting,”* by Richard Muther, the professor of art 
history at the University of Breslau. It is a history 
of painting, not of a single country but of the whole 
of Europe and other countries. Volume I. shows 
what legacy art has received from the eight- 
eenth century, beginning with painting in England, 
and explains how English art has influenced that of 
Classical reaction in Ger- 


comprehensive 


the European continent. 
many and France and the influence of literature are 
interesting themes of discussion, while under the 
heading “ The Victory Over Pseudo-Idealism” are 
presented the relation of the historical picture of 
manners to historical painting. In a charming way 
the author describes the development of art, how it 
was freed from the old traditions both in color and 
subject, draughtsmen, he tells us, being the first to 
introduce modern life into the realm of art. With 
the history of the progress of art are combined 
biographical sketches of the prominent artists of 
the various schools and critical studies of their style, 
making not only a historic but a cyclopedic work 
of great value to artists as well as to general readers 
interested in the subject. Volume II. gives a his- 
tory of landscape painting, of the picture with a 
purpose, and of realism, while Volume III. is de- 
voted to pictures from life and the new realism. A 
large number of the pictures are both described and 
reproduced, almost every page of each volume hav- 
ing at least one illustration, thus materially aiding 


the reader in his efforts to obtain a clear idea of 


*The History of Modern Painting. By Richard Muther. 
Three vols. 615+847+883 pp. $20.00. New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 


some of the most famous works of art. The excel- 
lent and refined English into which this history has 
been rendered is the work of Ernest Dowson, 
George Arthur Greene, and Arthur Cecil Hillier. 


With a delicate touch rarely excelled 
Ernest B. Gordon has produced a 
picture of the life and times of his father, Adoniram 
Judson Gordon,* from which comes an inspiration to 
a better and more earnest way of living. By its 
vividness the biography shows that the world is 
progressing through the untiring efforts of noble 
workers. Extracts from letters, 
addresses form a part of the text. 

The development and progress of the French 
nation during the reign of Philip Augustus in the 
twelfth century is graphically portrayed in a history 
of the life of that monarcht by William Holden 
Hutton, B.D. It is written in a clear, vigorous 
style and is a valuable addition to the biographical 
history of France. 


Biography. 


sermons, and 


The touching and affectionate intimacy which 
existed between Ernest Renan and his sister Henri- 


ette is revealed in a volumef embodying a memoir 
of Henriette Renan, written by her brother, with 
thirty-two letters of their correspondence when 
circumstances forced them to separate for a while. 
The translation, which is smooth and pleasing, is 
the work of Lady Mary Loyd, and the few illustra- 
tions are highly appropriate to the text and add 
value to the work. 


* Adoniram Judson Gordon. 
386 pp. $1.50. 
Company. 

t Philip Augustus. By William Holden Hutton, B.D. 
228 pp. 75 cts.——t Brother and Sister. A Memoir and the 
Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. 323 pp. $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


By His Son, Ernest B. Gordon. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
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A memoir* of Frederick A. P. Barnard, one of 
the presidents of Columbia College, has been care- 
fully and admirably edited by John Fulton from 
material collected for the purpose by Mrs. Margaret 
McMurray Barnard. The services of Dr. Barnard 
in the interest of education are as plainly illustrated 
by the description of the events of his life as by the 


numeroug extracts from his works which are 


included’ "in the volume. An entire chapter is 
devoted to an interesting sketch of the history of 
Columbia College. 

A comprehensive work by Edward Mayes, LL.D., 
has for its topic the life and times of Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar.t The aim of the book, as stated by the 
author, is not to glorify Mr. Lamar, but “to give the 
story of his life as it was; to show, as far as 
possibie, what he did and why he did it.” This he 
has done ina skilful and attractive manner. Many 
of the gravest subjects with which our government 
has had to deal, being before the public during the 
life of Mr. Lamar, are brought into this biography, 
making of it in a measure an historical review. 
The appendix contains a large number of letters 
and speeches on important subjects delivered by 
Mr. Lamar. 


The Library A series of small volumes into which 
of 


a large amount of scientific knowl- 
Useful Stories. 


edge is compacted is called “The 
Primitive man is the 
An outline of 


Library of Useful Stories.} 
subject treated in one of this series. 
the early history of man is given, showing his con- 
dition in the Stone Age and in the Age of Metals. 
Geology is represented in “ The Story of the Earth 
in Past Ages,” in which the author explains the 
formation and position of the different layers of 
rocks and tells how to identify them. What coal 
is, its source, and the service it renders mankind 
are described by Edward A. Martin, F.R.S., in 
“The Story of a Piece of Coal.” In another volume 
George F. Chambers has given a picture of the sun 
and the bodies which revolve around it, and “ The 
Story of Electricity,” by John Munro, includes the 
latest discoveries in electrical science. The stories 
are told in a style simple and concise, all unneces- 


* Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
D.C.L. By John Fulton. 485 pp. $4.00. New York. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

t Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and Speeches. By 
Edward Mayes, LL.D. 820 pp. $5.0c. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

~The Story of Primitive Man. By Edward Clodd. With 
Illustrations. 190 pp. The Story of the Earth in Past 
Ages. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. With Forty Illustrations. 
186 pp.—The Story of a Piece of Coal. By Edward A. 
Martin, F.G.S. With Thirty-eight Illustrations. 168 pp. 
——tThe Story of the Solar System. By George F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 188 pp. The 
Story of Electricity. By John Munro. With One Hundred 
Illustrations. 187 pp. 40cts.each. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 
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sary technical terms being omitted. Each volume 
is amply illustrated, printed in clear type on excel- 
lent paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 


“A Study in Hypnotism”* is a 
unique presentation of this much 
discussed subject. “ Subjective,” “post-hypnotic 
suggestion,” and “auto-suggestion” are terms am- 
ply illustrated by the psychological experiments 
which are performed in the course of the study. 

A pamphlet of value particularly to the special- 
ist is called “Chemistry at a Glance.”t It is the 
first of a series of publications in the interest of 
chemical science and deals with oxides, describing 
and illustrating by formule the molecular construc- 
tion of chemical compounds. The effect of acids 
and of heat on different substances is stated and all 
necessary definitions are given in the introduction, 
making a manual useful to the laboratory student. 


Science. 


How the efforts of one man can materially pro- 
mote the progress of science is fully demonstrated 
in a volume of “The Century Science Series” 
which gives a biographical sketch of Charles Lyell 
and shows the progress of geological science during 
his time. One chapter is devoted to a history of 
his “ Principles of Geology,” in which is pointed out 
the place it occupies in science, and throughout the 
book are found numerous quotations from the works 
of Lyell. 

Another volume of the same series || contains not 
only a biographical sketch of Justus von Liebig but 
a large amount of information concerning the science 
of chemistry. Liebig’s theory of fermentation, his 
experiments and discoveries in organic chemistry, 
and the blows which he gave to popular misconcep- 
tions in regard to chemical science are set forth in a 
manner which first attracts, then holds the attention 
of the reader. 

In a book entitled “The Herschels and Modern 
Astronomy ”§ Agnes M. Clerke has deftly united 
biography and science, setting forth in an admirable 
style the influence of this family of scientists upon 
modern astronomical science. The work is one of 
value to those interested in this branch of learning. 

Belonging to “ The Religion of Science Library” 
are two pamphlets containing papers on subjects of 
interest to the scientific world. “On Memory” and 
“The Specific Energies of the Nervous System” 
are the titles of the two parts of one. 
is an address delivered before the Imperial Academy 


The former 


* A Study in Hypnotism. By Sydney Flower. 226 pp. $1.00. 
Chicago: The Psychic Publishing Company. 

+ Chemistry ata Glance: A Studyin Molecular Architecture. 
By Herbert B. Tuttle. 59 pp. 60cts. New York. 
ington Ave: Herbert B. Tuttle. 

¢ Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. 
224 pp. $1.25.——|| Justus von Liebig: 
By W.A. Shenstone. F. I. C. 
schels and Modern Astronomy. 
$1.25. 


131 Lex- 


3y Prof. T.G. Bonney. 
His Life and Work. 
219 pp. $1.25——4 The Her- 

By Agnes Clerke. 224 pp. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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of Sciences, at Vienna, in which the author consid- 
ers certain phenomena which belong “partly to 
the conscious, partly to the unconscious life, of or- 
ganic nature” as resulting from “the same faculty 
of organized matter; viz., memory.”* The second 
pamphlet is the address of Professor Weismann on 
“Germinal Selection,”+ delivered before the Inter- 
national Congress of Zodlogists at Leyden, in 1895. 

As a companion volume to the pamphlet on 
“An 


George John Romanes, will be 


“Germinal Selection ” Examination of Weis- 
mannism,”{ by 
in this and 


interesting to the delver 


In the first chapter the author 


especially 
kindred subjects. 
examines critically Weismann’s system as _ pro- 
pounded by him up to 1886, and in succeeding 
chapters his theories of heredity and evolution and 


“ Weismannism up to Date (1893) ” are the subjects 
The appendix deals with “ Germ- 


and technical terms are 


clearly discussed. 
plasm” and “ Telegony” 
defined in the glossary. 
An exposition of the Darwinian theory by George 
John entitled “Darwin, and After 
Darwin.”|| Following the introductory 
which presents the “Darwinism of Darwin and of 
,»” is a lucid and full 


Romanes is 
chapter, 
the Post-Darwinian Schools 
discussion of the subjects of heredity and utility. 
Much evidence, both direct and indirect, is pro- 


duced to prove the inheritance of acquired charac, 


ters and the theory of adaptation is brought into 
that part of the discussion which treats of “ Charac- 
ters as Adaptive and Specific.” 

The history of the theory of evolution from its 
first inception to the present time, the arguments 
pro and con, and the relation of the Christian 
belief to evolution are, as stated in the prefatory 
pages, the principal topics discussed in “ Evolution 
and Dogma.”§ Elaborate and exhaustive is the 
author’s treatment of the subjects and copious foot- 
notes accompany the text. 
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